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This Issue in Brief 
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Coverage Limitations of Workmen’s 


Compensation Laws. 


In principle, workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws should cover “‘all industries 
and all employees,’ but in the United 
States and Canada less than half of 
the workers are actually protected. 
The factors responsible for the types 
of limitations, and also for the differ- 
ences between nominal coverage by 
the laws and actual coverage, are ex- 
amined in an article on page 1267 in 
the light of information developed in a 
comprehensive field survey by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. To a 
considerable degree, restrictions upon 
coverage reflect practical insurance 
difficulties under existing conditions, 
especially in the case of distressed in- 
dustries. At present, complete cover- 
age is a goal that apparently can be 
reached only by measures reinforcing 
the present system, through an exten- 
sion of the principle of the collective 
responsibility of industry for all work- 
ers, by public subsidies, or by a com- 
bination of these two methods. 


Wages in Seamless-Hosiery Industry. 


The level of earnings in the manu- 
facture of seamless hosiery is decidedly 
lower than in the full-fashioned branch 
of the industry. Largely because of 
the lesser degree of skill required, 
workers making seamless hose aver- 
aged only 35.1 cents per hour, as com- 
pared with 65.8 cents for those work- 
ing on full-fashioned hose. Earnings 
were substantially higher in the North 
than in the South, but weekly working 
hours were practically the same in 
both regions. Page 1388. 


Farm Employment. 


The number of family workers and 
hired workers combined, on farms, in 
1938 was about 12 percent smaller 
than in 1909, although the total popu- 
lation of the country was about 44 
percent larger. The number of hired 
workers underwent little change from 
1909 to 1929, but fell sharply there- 
after, the average number in 1929 
being about 2,988,000 and in 1938 
about 2,529,000. The average amount 
of employment of hired workers is 
approximately 7 months per year 
Many hired workers find employment 
only by migrating with the crops and 
seasons. Only about one-sixth of the 
farms have hired labor. Relatively 
large numbers of hired workers per 
farm are found in the Delta cotton 
area, the range area, and the States of 
Florida and California. The prob- 
lems of the unemployment and under- 
employment of farm labor are closely 
related to those of industrial labor. 
Page 1241. 


Unemployed Youth in Belgium. 


That the principal factors in the un- 
employment of young people in Bel- 
gium were general industrial stagna- 
tion and the lack of general and spe- 
cialized training among the young 
persons is indicated by a Belgian cen- 
sus taken in September 1938. The 
census revealed that more than 85 per- 
cent of the young males with work ex- 
perience had had only primary-school 
education and only 4 percent had had 
occupational or technical training. 
Practically the same situation was 
found among the girls. Page 1314, 


III 
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Earnings in Electrical Manufacturing. 


Average hourly earnings in the 
electrical manufacturing industry were 
71.0 cents with weekly earnings of 
$28.78 for an average workweek of 
40.5 hours in August 1937, according 
to a survey made by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. In the 14 different 
divisions of the industry, the hourly 
average ranged from 49.5 cents in the 
branch making fuses, wiring devices, 
and specialty transformers to 86.2 
cents in that making transformers and 
switchgear. Page 1371. 


Vacations With Pay. 


Paid vacations are almost universal 
for employees of brokerage, insurance, 
and miscellaneous offices. Such plans 
are also very widespread among 
public utility companies. This was 
indicated by a study by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics which covered, in 
addition to the above, wholesale and 
retail trade and hotels and restaurants. 
The vacations were either a flat, uni- 
form period for all employees, or varied 
with length of service. The periods 
granted ranged from 1 week to 4 
weeks among the establishments re- 
porting. Page 1258. 


Agreements in Rubber Industry. 


Of 68 local unions in the rubber 
industry, 63 percent were able to 
obtain a collective agreement in less 


than 2 months from the t 
proposed terms were submitt: 
employers. In nearly 84 per 
the cases the local had the as 
of a representative from th 
national union, and 12 loca 
assisted by State or Feder 
ciliators. Page 1282. 


Wages and Hours of Union Ba 


Wage rates and working | 
union barber shops are esta 
through collective agreement: 
card agreements, regular 
agreements, or both—betw: 
union and proprietors. The | 
usually paid either a weekly 
plus a stipulated percentage of 1 
exceeding a stated amount, 
straight percentage of total 
from his work. All but thre 
have laws governing the exan 
and Jicensing of barbers. Pag: 


Wages in France. 


Wages in France in 1938 ec 
the upward trend evident sinc 
In the Paris region the averag: 
rate of men in the selected oc 
for which data were obtained 
General Statistical Bureau ot 
was about 5 percent higher 1 
1937, and in other cities was a! 
percent higher. From Novemb: 
to November 1938 the cost-o! 
index for a family of four 1 
percent. Page 1413. 
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FARM EMPLOYMENT, 1909 TO 1938? 


AN OUTSTANDING characteristic of agriculture during the past 
three decades is the decline in the number of farm workers. The 
population of the country in 1919 was about 16 percent larger than 
in 1909, and yet the average number of farm workers was about 
9 percent smaller. This decline was partly a result of the drawing 
off of workers into the armed forces and into industries most directly 
associated with war-time needs. 

After the World War, there was a slight increase in the number of 
farm workers, but in 1927 the decline was resumed, and in 1938 the 
average number was 12 percent smaller than in 1909. The total 
population of the country, on the other hand, was about 44 percent 
larger. (See chart 1.) This comparison of the number of farm 
workers with total population must of course be qualified by such 
considerations as the changing age distribution of the population. 
Thus, in 1910, 65.3 percent of the population was from 15 to 69 
years of age, and in 1930, 67.5 percent fell within these ages. On 
the other hand, the past three decades were marked by a tendency 
to reduce the amount of child labor. 


Revised estimates of agricultural employment recently made by 
Government agencies ” distinguish between family workers and hired 
workers. Family workers include operating owners, tenants, and 
sharecroppers, together with working members of their families. 
The group here classified as hired workers includes farm managers 
and foremen. In 1909, the estimated number of employed workers 
in both groups was 12,209,000. The estimate for 1919 was 11,106,000. 


The first of a series of three articles prepared by Witt Bowden of the Bureau of Labor Statisties. The 
other articles will deal, respectively, with income and productivity. 

* The general estimates of employment here given for 1909-36 are by Eldon E. Shaw and John A. Hopkins 
in U. 8. Works Progress Administration, National Research Project, Report No. A-8: Trends in Employ 
ment in Agriculture, 1909-36, Washington, 1938; the later estimates are by the Bureau of Agricu!tural Eco- 
Lomics. This volume contains discussions of sources and methods. The estimates are computed from 
fragmentary data and must be viewed as broad indications, not exact measurements, of size and trend. 
Estimates of family workers are especially subject to error and, for reasons stated later, are not comparable 
‘0 figures of industrial employment. 
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The number ranged within narrow limits during the next 10 years 
and in 1929 was 11,289,000, virtually the same as in 1919. This 
number was not again attained, although there was a rise after 1929 
in the number of family workers as distinguished from hired workers. 
The estimated average of both types in 1938 was 10,745,000, almost 
million and a half less than the number in 1909. (See table 1.) 















TABLE 1.—Average Number of Farm Workers, 1909 to 1938 ' 















































| } 
Family workers | Hired workers Total 

| ————— 

Year Index | | Index | Index 

| Number (average | Number | (average | Number | (average 

(thousands)| 1923-25= |(thousands)| 1923-25= (|(thousands)| 1923-25= 

100.0) | | 100.0) | 100.0) 
1909...-------------n enon nn ne- 9, 341 | 109. 7 | 2, 868 | 99. 6 | 12, 209 107.1 

| | | | 
Re Seren rd 9, 269 108.8 | 2, 877 | 99.9 | 12, 146 | 106. 6 
"AGREES. AI 9, 172 | 107.7 | 2, 870 | 99.7 | 12, 042 105. 7 
1912 9, 149 107. 4 | 2, 889 | 100. 3 12, 038 105. 6 
1913 9, 128 107.2 | 2, 905 | 100. 9 12, 033 105. 6 
ee, co” ae 9, 081 106. 6 | 2,919 | 101. 4 12, 000 | 105. 3 

| | | 
. a 2 Se 9, 047 106. 2 | 2, 934 | 101.9 11, 981 | 105. 1 
1916..-- eS ea ee 9, 050 106. 2 | 2, 966 103. 0 | 12, 016 105. 4 
ro Ne ae 8, 856 104.0 | 2, 933 101.9 | 11, 789 103. 4 
Oe... nants becbebes dines 8, 507 99.9 | 2, 841 98.7 | 11, 248 98. 7 
1919... 8, 322 97.7 | 2, 784 | 96.7 | 11, 106 97.4 
1920...--------------- 8, 47 99. 5 | 2, 883 100. 1 11, 362 | 99.7 
1921.....------2--------------- | 8, 511 99.9 | 2,901 | 100.8 | 11, 412 100. 1 
Sl. nc catasibbnoadinwes oo cundhs 8, 528 100. 1 2,915 | 101.3 | 11, 443 | 100. 4 
A TATA | 8, 491 99.7 | 2, 894 100. 5 11, 385 | 99.9 
i incctadiente PM inaticantned 8, 488 99. 6 2, 874 99.8 11, 362 99.7 
ee + | 8, 577 100. 7 | 2, 869 | 99.7 | 11, 446 100. 4 
eS a 8, 507 99.9 3,027 | 105. 1 11, 534 101. 2 
FES ile | 8, 296 97.4 | 2,950 | 102.5) 11, 246 | 98.7 
1928... a 8, 340 7.9 | 2, 956 | 102.7 | 11, 295 | 99. 1 
1929. ...-2--ceeneeneo---oe-n-e- 8, 305 97.5 | 2, 988 | 103. 8 11, 289 99. 0 
| 
ye ee ee | 8, 323 97.7 | 2, 850 | 99.0} 11,173 98. 0 
RRR RE 2299" 8, 469 99. 4 | 2, 690 | 93.4 | 11, 159 97.9 
PR PR ta | 8, 571 100. 6 2, 498 | 86. 8 11, 069 | 97.1 
ie! eR. oe 8, 590 100.8 2, 433 84. 5 | 11, 023 | 96.7 
WR cicicbineterdvescesnccnss« 8, 506 99.9 | 2, 346 | 81.5 | 10, 852 | 95.2 
| 

a ae 8, 704 102. 2 | 2, 468 | 85.7 11, 172 98. 0 
ee ay ea 8, 502 99.8 2, 494 | 86.6 | 10, 997 96. 5 
Pa puliehetivennicminana 8, 273 | 97.1 2, 557 88.8 10, 830 95.0 
RT 8, 216 | 96. 4 2, 529 | 87.8 | 10, 745 | 94.3 











! The annual figures are the averages of the number of persons employed on the first of the month. The 


index numbers are computed on the 1923-25 base to correspond to the base period of employment indexes 
in manufacturing. 











_ Data are from U.S. Works Progress Administration, National Research Project, Report No. A-8: Trends 
: Employment in Agriculture, 1909-36, and U. S. Department of Agriculture, Crops and Markets. 
anuary 1939. 








The period of the World War was marked by temporary reductions 
in the employment both of hired farm workers and of family workers. 
During most of the past three decades, however, the trends of em- 
ployment of the two groups were significantly different. The average 
number of family workers in 1929 was almost a million less than in 
1909. The average number of hired workers, on the other hand, was 
somewhat larger at the end than at the beginning of the two decades. 
After 1929, the trends were reversed. Family workers increased, the 
average number in 1935 being 8,704,000, or about 400,000 more than 
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in 1929, but in 1938 the number was less than in 1929. The averagp 
number of hired workers employed fell considerably after 1925 the 
number in 1934 being 2,346,000, or about 642,000 less than in | 999 
There was a slight rise by 1938 to 2,529,000. 

The number of family workers increased after 1929 because of +}, 
checking of the flow of population to the cities and because of |}, 
counter movement of displaced city workers turning to farms for , 
subsistence. Many of these workers returned to farms owned by 
themselves or their families and others rented or occasionally py. 
chased land. There was much doubling up of families on the say, 
farm. ‘Thus, family workers in many cases directly displaced hire, 





MAJOR FARMING AREAS 
AND THE GAINFULLY OCCUPIED IN AGRICULTURE, 1930, 
AS PERCENTAGES OF ALL GAINFULLY OCCUPIED 








WESTERN COTTON 
AREA 
Ja% 





SOURCES: BUREAU OF THE CENSUS, AND 
REPORT NO. A-6, NATIONAL RESEARCH 
UNITED STATES BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS PROVECT, WPA 











workers; and also, by adding to the supply of farm products dum 
this period of declining demand, they tended indirectly to tak 
place of hired labor. The demand for hired labor was also re: 
by the crop regulation program, for during this period of sharply cu 
tailed demand for farm products this program was in its immediat' 
effect a crop-restriction plan designed to bring about a more satls- 
factory balance between the supply of farm products and the deman¢ 
for them. Another cause of the reduced number of hired farm work- 
ers was the progressive adoption of labor-saving techniques. 
During the past three decades, agricultural employment has varie 
widely in the different farming areas. The decline in number 0! 
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workers was greatest in the eastern dairy, eastern cotton, corn, and 
middle eastern areas.’ In the northwestern and range areas, in- 
creases in the number of farm workers were accounted for mainly by 
the increased acreage in these areas. There were also increases both 
‘n acreage and in agricultural employment in California. In the 
other main farming areas (the western dairy, Delta cotton, western 
eotton, and small grain areas), the average number of farm workers 
underwent few significant changes. 


TapLe 2.—Estimated Number of Farm Workers in Principal Farming Areas of the 
United States in 1936! 





Family workers Hired workers 


Total — —= 


(thousands) = . 
thousands Number | Percentage; Number | Percentage 
(thousands) of total (thousands) of total 


, 997 8, 502 2, 494 23 


Corn area , 280 GAD IRs 93 
Fastern dairy area 737 502 } 235 32 
Western dairy area 922 714 208 23 
Middle eastern area , 904 , 576 &: 328 17 
Eastern cotton area ; , 383 , O91 t 292 21 
Delta cotton area — , 342 , 098 ‘ 242 18 
Western cotton area , 145 909 7$ 236 9) 
Small grain area. . 742 606 2 18 
Range area 308 196 64 

Northwestern area 292 212 73 97 
| 


a 
{ 


Miscellaneous ? 987 647 66 : 34 


ii 





Data are from U. 8. Works Progress Administration, National Research Project, Report No. A-8 
Trends in Employment ir Agriculture, 1909-36. 
: California, Missouri, Fiorida, Delaware, New Jersey, Rhode Island, Maine. 


The areas with highest percentages of hired farm workers in 1936 
were California and Florida, among the miscellaneous States, and the 
eastern dairy, the range, and the northwestern areas. In California 
the problem of estimating farm employment has been complicated, 
especially in recent years, by the high proportion of migratory workers, 
but even in January 1935, when comparatively few migratory workers 
were employed, the number of hired workers was about 43 percent of 
total agricultural employment. The corresponding figure for Florida 
was 38 percent. The area with the smallest percentage of hired farm 
workers in 1936 was the middle eastern, with 17 percent. (See 
table 3.) The cotton areas also had comparatively small percentages 
of hired workers, but comparisons of these areas, especially the Delta 
cotton area, with other regions must take account of the fact that 
sharecropping there is widely prevalent, the sharecroppers frequently 
having a status essentially below that of hired workers in many 
other parts of the country. 


See chart 2, giving boundaries of the principal areas as defined by the National Research Project of the 


U.S. Works Progress Administration in surveys of agricultural employment. 
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Taste 3.—Hired Farm Workers as Percentages of Total Farm Workers in the Unite) 



















































































































































fam 
States and in Principal Areas, 1909 to 1936 ! bet’ 
aitea| GT PG PPTL AE HE ME ie dane 
Year /nited Corn | Eastern) W estern| Middle Eastern| Delta | Western) Smal! Rance! North. 
States | | dairy dairy |eastern | cotton |cotton| cotton | grain BO! Wester for 
Cer 
deh ase, 23 | 35 18 19 19} 2 40 
ic csateacee 24| 26 35 23/ 2 is} 19 20| 2)| 40 but 
NR  ciewaiuns 24} 26 35 23 | 20 18 19 20} 2 40 | 
cs anacasbeue 24 26 35 24 21 18 19 21 23 40 
24 26 35 24 21 18 19 21 23 40 am 
at 24 27 35 24 21 18 19 22 23 40 b 
as 24 27 35 24 2 18 19 22 23 4] ) , 
RS aie 25 27 35 24 21 18 19 22 23 41 anc 
1917_. ae 25 27 35 25 2 18 19 23 23 41 
1918__ ; 24 28 35 25 | 21 | 18 | 19 23 23 41 por 
1919 25 28 35 25 | 21 18 19 23 23 41 
: . ant 
i CRA 25 35 25 | 21 18 19 24 23) 4! 
«eee 25 | 28 35 26 | 21 19 19 24] 2] 41 cen 
ARTIS a: 25| 27 35 26 | 21 19 19 24) 24) 41 
ahi R TE 25 27 35 27 | 21 19 18 24 24 40) ate 
1924... .. 25 | 27 | 34 27 | 21 20 17 24) 24 40 , 
ro 
ae 25 | 33 é : 
aes 26 29 35 30 | 21 | 22 18 24 26 40 
1927 sedi 26 | 29 | 35 29 | 20 | 23 | 17 23 27 40 ; 
RRS 6 | 29) 35 29 21 21 | 17 23 27 39 in 
1929 29 | 35 22 | 
| in 
ES 8 36 3 
1 24} 26 34 25 | 19 20 15 | 21} 25 36 th: 
et. 23 23 | 33 24 | 18 20 14 | 21 23 34 
ee eee. 22 22 | 33 23 | 17 20 16 19 21 | 3¢ ho 
1934- | 32 2: 
a . 22 23 31 22 | 17 21 17 19 2 | 3 : 
cc pctiae 23] 2 32 3{ 17 2| 18 2] 18| 36 S fr 
| LEE SS ee ee ee aS eee. sauasstuseubadices 
SSS ee a ee ee Pe ee ee eet Pee tri 
of 
! Data are from U. S. Works Progress Administration, National Research Project, Report N 
Trends in Employment in Agriculture, 1909-36; and U. S. Department of Agriculture, Crops and Market yi 
January 1939. 
2 Estimates available only for the country as a whole. in 
W) 





The proportions of hired workers in the several areas and the 
changes in theSe proportions during the period since 1909 have been 





} as 
affected by the changing size of farms and types of production, and & |, 
by technological changes tending to reduce the amount of labor & 
required per acre or per farm. Changes in business conditions and & » 
public policies have also affected the proportions, as when depression & p, 
has increased the number of family workers, especially those engaged J }, 
in subsistence farming. An understanding of the significance of the & 4; 
changing percentages of hired workers requires consideration of the J }j 
distinctive characteristics of the hired-worker and family-worker & f¢; 
groups. 0 
Characteristics of Family-Worker and Hired-Worker Groups i 

] 

The group classified as family workers includes farm operators and ; 
members of their families when working on their farms without wages. B ; 
Tenants of all types, as well as owners and part owners, are classed & 
as farm operators. Thus, farms worked by southern sharecropper & } 


tenants in 1935 numbered 716,256, and the sharecroppers and thelr 
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families numbered about 3,120,000 persons, divided almost equally 
between whites and Negroes.** Sharecroppers depend wholly on their 
landlords for capital and receive a share of their crop as compensation 
for their labor. ‘They are nevertheless defined by the Bureau of the 
Census as farm operators and are here classified not as hired workers 
but as family workers. 

There have been vital changes during the past three decades in the 
amount of farm tenancy. The proportion of farm acreage operated 
by tenants rose from 25.8 percent in 1910 to 31.1 percent in 1930, 
and there was a slight further rise to 31.9 percent in 1935. The pro- 
portion of farms as distinguished from farm acreage operated by ten- 
ants in 1910 was 37.0 percent; in 1920, 38.1 percent; in 1930, 42.4 per- 
cent; and in 1935, 42.1 percent. The proportion of farm acreage oper- 
ated by part owners as distinguished from full owners increased 
from 15.2 percent in 1910 to 25.2 percent in 1935. 

The estimated equity of farm operators in the farms they operated 


in 1880 was 62 percent of the value of the farms; in1910, 50 percent; 


in 1930, 41 percent; and in 1935, 39 percent. These changes indicate 
that an increased proportion of farm income has gone to mortgage- 
holders and nonoperating owners of farms. 

An American tradition has always assumed a customary transition 


from tenancy to ownership. The increasing difficulty of such a 
| transition is indicated by the fact that there is an increasing percentage 


of tenant farmers as compared to owner farmers in the older as well as 
younger age groups. In some areas, tenants have even been forced 
increasingly into the lower status of the hired-man class, frequently 


' with extremely casual and inadequate employment. 


Large numbers of owners as well as tenants have received public 
assistance. Aid to owners has been mainly in the forms of loans at 
low interest rates and various benefit payments. In addition, many 
owners obtained direct relief. Thus, in June 1935, 3.5 percent of 
owners received such grants as compared to 5.3 percent of sharecrop- 
pers and 8.2 percent of all tenants, including sharecroppers. It has 
been estimated that as many as a million farm families operate farms 
either so poor or so small that the family incomes, standards of 
living, and levels of community life are oppressively low. These 
farms are located mainly in areas where the ownership of farms by 
operators is widespread if not prevalent. 





U.S. Census of Agriculture. Census of Agriculture, 1935, vol. 3, Washington, 1937. The other principal 


| Sources of information here utilized relating to the characteristics of the family-worker and hired-worker 


groups are Eldon E. Shaw and John A. Hopkins, op. cit.; U. S. Congress, Senate, Special Committee to 
Investigate Unemployment and Relief (75th Cong., 3d sess.), Hearings pursuant to 8S. Res. 36, vol. 2, pp. 
1043-1085, 1099-1171, 1520-1612, Washington, 1938; U. S. Farm Security Administration, Social Research 
Report No. 8, Disadvantaged Classes in American Agriculture, by C. C. Taylor, H. W. Wheeler, and E. L. 
Kirkpatrick, Washington, 1938; U. S. Department of Agriculture, Income Parity for Agriculture, part 2, 
section 1, The Cost of Hired Farm Labor, 1909-38 (preliminary), Washington, 1939; and articles in the 
Monthly Labor Review, especially an article in the September 1937 number by Julius T. Wendzel on 
“Distribution of Hired Farm Laborers in the United States” (reprinted as Serial No. R. 625). 
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The group described as hired farm workers includes hired mai. ace, 
and foremen. In 1935, the number of farms operated by ma) ages 
as distinguished from owners and tenants was 48,104 and the a, 

of farms operated by managers in that year was 5.8 percent of | 
acreage. 


Cave 


larm 


Although there are many indications of a decline in the eco)om; 
status of family workers as a group, farming in the United S¢,a; 
nevertheless remains largely a family type of enterprise. T : 
apparent from the small number of hired farm workers as compared to 
family workers and also from the concentration of hired workers 0, 
relatively few farms in restricted areas. 


~ 


\ } 
Viimber 


TaBLe 4.—Distribution of Hired Farm Laborers in Principal Farming Areas by 
, I £ 


of Laborers Employed per Farm, January 1935 ' 























Number of | Number of 


Total num- 
farms re- | farms re- ( 


| be por 
Area porting no | porting Af ' 
hired la- | hired la- hoeees 
borers | borers 


United States 5, 844, 756 | 967, 504 | 2 1, 645, 602 





















Corn 767, 108 142, 171 181, 433 


Eastern dairy 367, 327 | 112, 989 171, 347 22 
Western dairy 492, 906 | 106, 790 | 130, 389 R | 
Middle eastern 1, 055, 043 | 144, 885 226, 304 23 
Eastern cotton 593, 761 | 95,742 | 192,670 40.9 
Delta cotton 685, 615 51, 297 131, 932 54 
Western cotton 626, 421 | 87, 921 163, 036 6. | 
Small grain 465, 681 60, 997 81, 561 14 
Range 149, 746 25, 969 61, 806 50 
Northwestern 169, 612 24, 708 | 41, 667 28.9 
Miscellaneous 3 473, 536 114, 125 | 263, 457 19 












1 Data are from Monthly Labor Review, September 1937: ‘‘Distribution of Hired Farm | 
the United States."’ The information was derived from the special Agricultural Census of 1935 
ment during most of the year is normally larger than in January. 

? The estimate of hired workers in table 1 differs from this figure because it includes managers a! 
and is the annual average. 
3 Maine, Rhode Island, New Jersey, Delaware, Florida, Missouri, California. 









The number of farms in the United States in 1935, according to thi 
Census of Agriculture of that year, was 6,812,350. In January 193° 
(the date of the census), hired workers were employed on less tha 
1,000,000 of these farms, and even in July, during the peak of employ- 
ment, the estimated number of farms on which workers were |ire¢ 
was less than 1,500,000. There was thus a significant concentratio! 
of hired labor on a comparatively small number of farms. In addi 
tion, these farms were located mainly in limited areas of the country 
In January, approximately one-third of hired laborers as reported t 
the Bureau of the Census were on farms with 4 or more laborers 
and about one-sixth were on farms with 8 or more laborers. [hie 
areas of largest concentration of farms with groups of hired workers 
as distinguished from a single hired hand, were the Delta cotton an¢ 
range areas, and in the group of miscellaneous States (table 4), Flonde 
and California. In California, 59.1 percent of hired workers were 00 
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farms employing 4 or more, and 42.0 percent were on farms employing 


.f 


g or more. Corresponding figures for Florida are 60.9 percent and 


45.) percent. In Arizona, the concentration was even greater. In 


that State, 68 percent of hired workers were employed on farms with 
gs or more. These figures follow the census classification of share- 
croppers as farm operators and not as hired workers. Their inclusion 
with hired workers would significantly affect the figures, especially 
for the Delta cotton area. 


Seasonal V ariations 


\lost farms require little labor at certain seasons, and some, as for 
example, certain types devoted wholly to wheat raising, require no 
labor except for planting and harvesting. The Census of Agriculture 
of 1935 indicated that more than 2,000,000 farm operators worked, 
for pay, away from their farms during a part of the year. About 
279,000 of these worked at agricultural occupations, and about 1,484,- 
000 worked at nonagricultural occupations.‘ The children of farmers 
usually do some work during seasons of peak demand for labor, espe- 
cially when these seasons do not come within the school year. When 
not employed at farm labor, they are not properly to be considered 
as unemployed. Such circumstances prevent exact comparisons of 
the number of farm workers, especially family workers, with the usual 
figures of the average employment of industrial wage earners. 

Estimates of seasonal variation in total agricultural employment 
for the United States as a whole indicate that January is the month 
of least employment and June the month of greatest employment. 
The amount of employment in the high month has usually been about 
43 percent greater than the amount in the low month. Variations 
in some areas have been much greater. In the area of least variation, 
the corn area, the amount of employment in the high month has 
been only about 24 percent greater than the amount in the low month. 
In the area of greatest variation, the eastern cotton area, there has 
been about 86 percent more employment in the high month than in 
the low month. Variations in the employment of hired workers are 
much more extreme. (See chart 3.) 

Seasonal variation in the employment of family workers is com- 
paratively unimportant because the agricultural income of family 
workers is in the form of the product of the entire year’s work, and, 
as was stated above, the converse of employment on farms is not 
necessarily unemployment. Hired farm workers, on the other hand, 
depend on the wages they receive while actually at work. Seasonal 
‘U. 8. Census of Agriculture, 1935, vol. 3. The data here used on seasonal variation are from Eldon E. 
Shaw and John A. Hopkins, op. cit., and Works Progress Administration, Seasonal Employment in Agri- 


ulture, by Benjamin J. Free, Washington, 1938. The sources, methods of computation, and serious limi- 
tations of available data are discussed in these volumes. 
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variation in the employment of hired farm workers is therefore vastly 
more serious than the seasonality of work done by family workers. 
The seriousness of seasonal variation in the employment of hired 
farm workers is the more apparent in view of the fact that the varia- 
tion is much greater than in the case of family workers. 
United States as a whole, the employment of hired workers in January 
has been about 30 percent lower than the monthly average, and in 
July about 20 percent higher. 


For the 


In contrast, the employment of family 


cent above the monthly average. 


this region), 21 percent higher. 
farm labor is apparent also from the percentage variation of employ- 
ment in the peak month from employment in the low month. 
in the area of greatest seasonal variation in the employment of hired 
workers, the northwestern area, employment in the peak month 
was 161 percent greater than in the low month; and even in the area 
of least variation, the middle eastern, there was a variation of 66 
(See chart 3 and table 5.) 


workers in January has been only about 16 percent lower than the 
monthly average, and in June (the peak month for employment of 
family workers), only about 15 percent higher. 
differences in respect to the areas of greatest and least variation. 
the area of greatest variation (the northwestern area) the employment 
of hired workers in January has been 39 percent below the monthly 
average, and in September (the month of peak employment), 59 per- 
Even in the middle eastern area, 
where there has been the smallest seasonal variation in the employ- 
ment of hired workers, the amount in January has been 27 percent 
lower than the monthly average, and in July (the peak month in 


There are similar 


In 


The extreme seasonality of hired 


TaBLe 5.—Indexes of Seasonal Variation in Agricultural Employment, 1925 to 1936! 
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| Area of— Area of— Area of— 
Month Pe 

— |Greatest| Least | pioeeey Greatest} Least —— Greatest| Least 
: ~ \variation|variation| ~*~” |variation|variation| * variation variation 
| (eastern | (corn) (eastern | (corn) (north- | (middle 

| | cotton) cotton) | western) | eastern) 
I2monthsaverage_|__:100|__—:100 100 100 100} _100| _100 100 | 100 
January........... 81 | 70 sy s4 71 | 95 70 61 73 
February.........- 84 74 89 87 74 96 72 63 74 
Si ceeehernnede 88 82 91 90 81 97 80 77 84 
Mi cghitescensbons 96 97 100 os 96 101 04 93 96 
MY snaicceisiveces 107 116 104 107 | 116 104 108 106 105 
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106 

89 


66 












_! Dataarefrom U.S. Works Progress Administration, National Research Project, 
in Employment in Agriculture, 1909-36. 


Report No. A-8: Trends 
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The hired workers employed in January 1935, totaling son 
more than 1,500,000, according to the Census of Agriculture, w. 
the most part regularly employed workers, although special conc tio, 
call occasionally for extra workers even in January. The wint:y |) 
that begins in September extends into February. In Feb 
however, there is some demand for additional labor for such w: 
plowing in the cotton area and work on the truck farms and 
fruit-growing regions of the South. From May to July, high se; 
employment is general, although in many of the fruit sectio: 
summer decline begins in July. There is a general decline in Aj ) 
except in the truck areas, where operations connected with caning 
require additional labor. The fall upturn reaches its peak | 
various regions at different times extending from Septemb«: 
November. In November the winter decline sets in, except fo: 
husking and cotton picking in limited parts of these crop areas 


What 
} lor 


‘ 


ary, 


Migratory, Casual, and Part-Time Workers 
& ; 


Hundreds of thousands of hired farm workers, many of them 
their families, regularly follow the crops and seasons.2 The nun 
varies with such circumstances as crop conditions and opportu) 
for other kinds of work. There has been until recently a rema: 
indifference regarding their income, their living standards, the 
tations of their peculiar mode of existence, and the ultimate 
burden resulting from their lack of opportunity to identify | 
selves with normal community life. 

Formerly, the most notable phase of migratory farm labo. 
connected with the harvesting of wheat, but most of this labo: 
supplanted during the 1920’s by machines, especially by the combi 
harvester for cutting and threshing in one operation. In the cotto 
industry, chopping and picking require, during limited periods, e 
tional amounts of labor. The chopping process has been mecha: 
in part, especially in the western cotton areas, by check-row plantin 
and cross-cultivation. Successful experiments have also been | 
in the mechanized picking of cotton. There is still, however, a !ary 
demand for migratory workers both for chopping and picking. _ \Ii- 





5 For a summary of migratory labor, see Monthly Labor Review, March 1937: ‘Migratory Far! 
in the United States,’’ by Paul S. Taylor (reprinted as Serial No. R. 530). The summary here give: 
extensive use of this article, and also of Migration of Workers: Preliminary Report of the Secretary « 
pursuant to 8. Res. 298 (74th Cong.), 2 vols., Washington, 1938 (mimeographed). Numerous othe: 
on casual labor and underemployment include the following: Monthly Labor Review, July 1937, A 
of Labor Migration Between States,”’ by N. A. Tolles (reprinted as Serial No. R. 592); special su! 
farm labor in 11 counties, by Tom Vasey of the Farm Security Administration and Josiah C. Folso 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, published separately for each county and summarized extensi 
Paul S. Taylor in vol. 2 of Hearings on Unemployment and Relief, before a special Senate Co! 
(75th Cong., 3d sess.), pursuant to 8S. Res. 36; California State Relief Administration, Division of 
Surveys and Studies, Migratory Labor in California, San Francisco, 1936; and U. 8. Bureau of Au! 
tural Economics, Farm Labor Conditions in Gloucester, Hunterdon, and Monmouth Counti« 
Jersey, April-May, 1936, by Josiah C. Folsom, Washington, 1939. 
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eratory cotton pickers in Oklahoma and Texas alone have been 
ast mated as numbering more than 50,000. Many of these workers 
follow the season from the Gulf northward into the Texas Panhandle 
and Oklahoma, a distance of almost 1,000 miles. 

In the eastern part of the country, the apple areas, especially of 
the Shenandoah Valley, and the citrus fruit areas of Florida, with 
highly seasonal demands for labor, contribute significantly to the 
interregional flow of workers. New methods of transporting perish- 
able fruits and berries to distant markets and improvements in 
refrigeration, canning, and preserving have brought about a great 
expansion of demand for seasonal workers in various regions. Some 
families follow the strawberry harvest from Florida through Louisiana, 
Arkansas, Kentucky, and Ilhnois into Michigan, and remain in the 
Michigan Peninsula and the islands of Lake Erie after the berry 
harvest to pick grapes and peaches. Many thousands of workers 
move each year from all directions into the strawberry areas of 
Arkansas. Many of these workers are a part of the general flow of 
migrants from Florida to Michigan and back again. Some of them 
merely take advantage of the Arkansas berry season and return with 
their families to their homes at the end of the season. Still others. 
following the berry harvest northward into Missouri, later seek em- 
ployment in the wheat harvest from Kansas northward into Canada. 
Still another group that takes part in the Arkansas berry harvest 
comes from the North Central States and moves southward through 
Missouri and Arkansas and southwestward for the cotton-picking 
season, returning North in the winter. 

The variations in the period of harvesting tomatoes illustrate the 
regional and seasonal variations in the growing and harvesting of 
vegetables. The peak of the carlot shipments of tomatoes begins in 
Florida, where it extends from March to May; in Texas the peak 
season is in May and June; in Mississippi, in June; and in Tennessee, 
in June and July. 

The sugar-beet industry, in several areas extending from California 
to Michigan, has given rise to distinctive types of seasonal employ- 
ment. Workers in this industry move in the spring to the sugar-beet 
areas for the cultivating and topping of the beets, usually on a con- 
tract basis, and for the most part remain until after the harvest 
season, When they return more or less regularly to the same winter 
quarters. 


Migratory farm labor is especially important in the Pacific Coast 
areas. The problems of migratory labor in that region have been 
accentuated by the tendency of unemployed workers and displaced 
farmers in other areas to move westward. The numerous products, 
which include citrus fruits, apples, small fruits, vegetables, cotton, 
and beets, offer a wide range of employments extending through 

149001—39—-2 
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several months of the year. There are many streams and eddies jy 
the flow of workers in that region, but the main flow covers the 
Imperial, San Joaquin, and Sacramento Valleys and extends a dis. 
tance of more than 500 miles. Carleton Parker, a noted early studen; 
of casual labor,® estimated that as early as 1915 the number of migrg. 
tory workers, mostly farmers, in the Pacific Coast areas was aboy 
150,000. In 1935, the number of workers needed in 33 agricultwura] 
counties of California, as estimated by the California Relief Adminis. 
tration, was 198,000. 

The mechanization of wheat harvesting has eliminated most of the 
demand for migratory workers in this field. Rapid mechanizatioy 
in various other fields, notably the increased use of tractors, has 
occurred at a time of increasing difficulty in expanding or even main- 
taining market demands for farm products. The amount of em- 
ployment available has thus been reduced, and the demand for labor 
has tended to become concentrated during shorter periods and in 
more limited areas.’ In some areas, notably the Old South, the local 
labor supply meets most of the needs even during peak periods, and 
mechanization in these areas tends to increase the already serious 
underemployment or to force a part of the labor supply into the 
ranks of migratory workers. 

Migrants necessarily spend a considerable part of their time in 
moving from job to job, even during the periods of peak agricultural 
employment. Comparatively few hired farm workers are able to 
obtain employment during more than 6 months of the year. The 
limited amount of work available, combined with low wage rates, 
has made necessary a widespread dependence on relief. The Cali- 
fornia State Relief Administration pointed out, for example, that a 
ranch may need 300 workers at harvest time, but may employ less 
than 10 regularly throughout the year; and since few of the workers 
are able to obtain much nonagricultural work, a large proportion of 
them necessarily depend at times on relief. A study of 775 workers 
in California in 1935 indicated that only 18 had work in 12 montlis of 
the year; only 23 had work in 11 months; and only 40 in 10 months. 
The mean average number of months was 5.9. Half of the workers 
had employment during less than 6.4 months of the year. In most 
of these cases, the limited amount of work available was obtainable 
only by their seeking work in more than one county or community, 
with intervening periods of unemployment. Although information 
is fragmentary, studies of migratory workers give fairly consistent 
results. The usual range of employment is from 40 to 60 percent 
of the year. 





* His book, The Casual Laborer (1920), and his lectures and articles stimulated an interest that survived 
him and contributed to recent work in this fleld. 
? Changes in techniques and market conditions will be discussed in a later article. 
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\'nderemployment is not confined, however, to migratory and 
casual farm workers. A survey of three New Jersey counties in the 
spring of 1936 included almost none of the casual laborers who obtain 
work in these counties after the middle of May. The job expectation 
of these regular farm workers ranged from an average of 4.3 months 
in a truck-growing area to 9.1 months in a region of general farming 
and trucking. Only four of the total number of workers canvassed 
reported having worked throughout the year. Among the 1,667 
workers whose employment status in 1935 was ascertained, 1,509 
reported employment in agriculture only. 

In special surveys of 11 counties in 1936, covering for the most part 
regular hired farm workers, those who worked less than 120 days in all 
employments, both agricultural and nonagricultural, ranged from 5.6 
percent in Livingston County, Ill., to 64.9 percent in Concordia 
Parish, La. The county with the median percentage was Lac Qui Parle 
in Minnesota, with 27.4 percent. Probably two-thirds of the farm 
workers included in these surveys were employed less than 8 months 
of the year. (See chart 4.) 

The widespread underemployment of hired farm workers is indi- 
cated indirectly by the Census of Agriculture of 1930. The total 
number of days of employment of all persons working on farms for 
wages in 1929, as reported to the Bureau of the Census, was 410,985,000. 
The number of adult hired farm workers who depend largely on wages 
in agriculture is indicated approximately by the average number of 
hired farm workers employed in January, February, March, and 
December, when there is little special or casual work done. The 
average for these months in 1929 was 2,246,000. The total number 
of days of employment of all hired workers, when divided by the 
estimated number of workers in the slack months, is a liberal basis for 
estimating the average amount of work obtainable. The average, 
estimated even on this basis, assuming 25 working days per month, 
isonly 7.3 months. A similar estimate is obtainable by a comparison 
of the full-time average earnings as estimated from wage rates with 
the estimated average earnings actually obtained.’ In 1929, the 
farms reporting hired workers averaged only 156 days of hired labor. 

There has been an extensive migration of farmers seeking new per- 
manent locations as distinguished from the flow of hired labor in re- 
sponse to seasonal and irregular demands. Historically, this was the 
main characteristic of agricultural migrations in America, but these 
earlier migratory movements were under radically different condi- 
tions of free land, an expanding frontier, and an inflow of population 
from other countries attracted by liberal opportunities. The causes 


of the migratory movement of owners and tenants in more recent 


* Wages and income of farm workers will be discussed in a later article. 
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years include the progressive impoverishment of the land; t 
creasing burden of debt; changes in market demands (as, for exa)p| 
the decline in the foreign demand for cotton); the competitive pri ssyp 
of new and more productive areas on the older farming areas, espe ial) 
after the development of motortruck transportation; and industri, 
depression, which has caused many industrial workers, esp: 
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those with a rural background, to turn to farming. Tempora™ 
factors have included widespread drought conditions. 

These adverse conditions explain the profound change in the )0| 
lar view of governmental responsibility. On the one hand, under 
radically different conditions that now give rise to the migrat! 
farm workers, individual readjustment is much more difficult th 
earlier times. On the other hand, many farm operators in 1 
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far: labor have found it economically impossible to employ workers 
except temporarily or seasonally and except at wages below even a 
subsistence income for the year as a whole. The nature of the de- 
mand for farm labor requires a high degree of labor mobility and at 
the same time gives rise to problems of underemployment, subnormal| 
wages, and depressed living conditions beyond solution by the individ- 
ual farmer or farm worker. In addition, there are such closely related 
questions as the pressure of the agricultural labor supply on the de- 
mand for industrial labor and on industrial wages; the administration 
of relief in cities as affected by migratory workers; and the restricted 
demand of the farm population for the products of industry. 











CHARACTERISTICS OF PAID-VACATION PLANS 


Part 2—Nonmanufacturing Industries ' 


THE practice of granting paid vacations to workers is common i) th, 
nonmanufacturing industries. Analysis by the Bureau of returns fo, 
31,189 companies, in such different fields as brokerage, insurance, mis. 
cellaneous offices, hotels and restaurants, public utilities, and retail ap¢ 
wholesale trade, indicated that, although the proportion of worker 
included in the vacation plans varied rather widely, in no industry 
included was the coverage less than 40 percent. Practically all of th 
employees of the brokerage, insurance, and miscellaneous offices 
reporting worked under vacation systems. Next in order were tly 
public utilities, 91.0 percent of whose employees benefited by pai 
vacations. In the retail-trade group as a whole, the proportion o/ 
employees under vacation plans was 88.2 percent, but within the grow 
the range was from 41.8 percent for garages to almost 100.0 percent 
for the general merchandise group. Of the five main industry group: 
the coverage was lowest for hotels and restaurants, only 63.6 perc 
of whose employees worked under paid-vacation plans. 

Paid-vacation plans appear to be more common in the large-scal; 
industries than in those consisting of a multiplicity of small plants 

In most of the industries covered here, paid-vacation plans ha: 
existed for many years. However, they had been limited to a re|; 
tively small group of the higher-paid and most stable part of the labor 
force. In recent years the tendency in these industries has been | 
extend the coverage to include a much wider group of workers, such as 
sales and service employees, but it was not possible from the reports 
received to date specifically the spread of this movement. Neverthe- 
less, judging from the fact that paid-vacation plans in the manufac- 
turing and extractive industries have developed largely during the past 
few years, it is fair to assume that the spread of the movement in the 
nonmanufacturing industries has also taken place in about the sam 
time. 

Continuous operation is the rule in the industries covered in this 
article and therefore that type of vacation plan is rare under which al! 
of the employees take their holidays at once, the establishment shut- 
ting down in the meantime. It is the usual practice to spread out the 
vacations over a long enough period not to interfere with operation. 

Three of the five industry groups showed preference for plans under 
which the length of vacation increased with the period of service. 0! 





1 For data on plans in manufacturing industries, see Serial No. R. 903. 
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employees covered by vacation plans, 83.3 percent in the brokerage, 
ete., industry, 74.3 percent in public utilities, and 68.0 percent in retail 
trade, received the length of vacation earned by their period of service. 
For employees under the remaining plans in these industries the length 
of vacation was fixed and bore no relation to the number of years of 
employment with the company. The fixed-period, or uniform, type 
of vacation predominated in the hotel and restaurant and wholesale 
trade groups. 

Analysis of the plans indicated that those graduated according to 
length of service provided more liberal terms than the uniform plans. 
Under the latter the most common service requirement, in order 
to receive the vacation at all, was 1 year, and the term of leave 
cranted was most frequently 1 week, less commonly 2 weeks. The 
majority of the graduated-vacation schemes provided for leave of 1 
week after 1 year’s service and of 2 weeks after 2 years’ service or 
more. A substantial number of these plans allowed for the accumu- 
lation of leave, at the rate of a half day or a full day for each month 
of service, up to a maximum of 1, 2, or 3 weeks’ vacation. In some 
cases the employee was permitted to use the time as it accumulated, 
but more often he was required to serve from 3 to 6 months before the 
leave could be taken. The accumulated-leave plan was usually found 
in the larger companies. 

Some companies granted the same vacation privileges to both 
office workers and wage earners. In other cases the plans for wage 
earners were less liberal than those for office workers, and in some 
companies the wage-earner group was not covered by the plan at all. 
Where separate schemes covered wage earners and office force, the 
treatment accorded to salespeople varied; sometimes they were 
included under the more liberal terms of the office workers’ plan, 
sometimes under the less liberal terms of the wage earners’ plan. In 
some cases they were omitted altogether, even when the plan covered 
all other groups of employees. 

The practice of allowing employees extra pay in lieu of vacation 
time was found in some companies in all industry groups. It was 
most widespread in retail trade as a whole, where the practice affected 
27 percent of the employees working under vacation plans. It 
affected 20 percent of such employees in drug and cigar stores, 17 
percent in building-supplies and hardware establishments, 15 percent 
in automotive establishments, and 11 percent in miscellaneous retail 
stores. Of the divisions of retail trade, the practice was least preva- 
lent in general merchandise and clothing and furniture specialty 
stores, with only 7 percent of the employees affected. In wholesale 
trade and hotels and restaurants, the practice covered, respectively, 
16 and 14 percent of the employees. It was negligible in public 
utilities and brokerage, insurance, and miscellaneous offices. 
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The majority of the employees under paid-vacation plans re 
their vacation pay either prior to the vacation or at the empl 
option. However, some companies did not pay their employees 
they returned to work; this practice affected about one-fourth « 
employees receiving vacations in hotels and restaurants, one-fi! 
both building-supplies and hardware establishments and miscella: 
retail stores, one-sixth in automotive establishments, and one-e 
in wholesale trade and public utilities. It affected less than 10 px 
of the employees in retail food stores, general merchandise and clot| 
and furniture specialty stores, and drug and cigar stores. It 
almost negligible in brokerage, insurance, and miscellaneous 0! 
A few companies allowed part of the vacation pay before an 
remainder at the end of the vacation period. 

Broken vacation periods were allowed in the plans of aimost 
percent of all employees under vacation schemes. For the vari 
industry groups, the proportion of employees affected was 56 pe: 
in hotels and restaurants, 59 percent in wholesale trade, 61 percent 
retail trade, 64 percent in public utilities, and 78 percent in brok« 
insurance, and miscellaneous offices. 


Coverage of Survey and of Vacation Plans 


As previously noted, this article includes the following nonm 
facturing-industry groups: Brokerage, insurance, and miscellan 
offices; hotels and restaurants; public utilities; retail trade: 
wholesale trade. Data for these industries were obtained < 
the course of an extensive survey of paid-vacation plans in fo. 
1937, covering the manufacturing industries and the extractiv: 
other leading nonmanufacturing industries.? Reports for the 
manufacturing industries covered in this article were received 
31,189 companies. The total number of employees in those es! 
lishments included in the survey was 2,393,290. 

Although single-establishment companies predominate ins: 
industries, multi-unit companies are an important factor in otlie 
industries. For companies with more than one establishment, tli 
same general paid-vacation plan usually applies to all units, althoug! 
vacation practices sometimes vary from one establishment to anotlie! 
In view of the fact that most multi-unit companies with unifor 
vacation plans did not report the data separately by establishment 
it is impossible to present here any count other than the numb: 
companies covered by paid-vacation plans. 

Practically all the industries covered have relatively steady em))|0\ 
ment throughout the. year. Moreover, their employees are larze!! 
salaried workers consisting mainly of office employees and salespeo))! 





2 In a number of cases, data were not obtained for all establishments belonging to a given comp 
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An exception is found in the public utilities and hotels and restaurants, 
where the majority of the workers are wage earners. However, 
many of the wage earners in these as well as the other industries 
are on a salary basis. For this reason, no distinction was made 
in this analysis between wage earners and salaried workers. 

The manufacturing and extractive industries discussed previously 
and the nonmanufacturing industries covered in this article, compose 
by far the largest segment of American industry. However, the 
survey excluded some very important nonmanufacturing industries, 
notably railroads, shipping, banking, and building construction. 
Vacations are common in the banking field, but they are less wide- 
spread in the railroad and shipping industries, and infrequently 
allowed the rank and file in building construction. 

The number of companies and employees included in the study and 
the number and percent of employees working under paid-vacation 
plans, in the various industries, are shown in table 1. 

Of the 5 main industry groups presented, the highest percentage of 
employees found working under paid-vacation plans appeared in 
brokerage, insurance, and miscellaneous offices. Practically all of 
the companies included in this group had such plans. Next in prev- 
alence of paid vacations were the public-utility industries. In that 
sroup, paid vacations were almost universal in the telephone and 
telegraph and electric light and power and manufactured gas indus- 
tries, but were much less common in the operation, maintenance, and 
repair of electric railroads and motorbuses, where only 69 percent of 
the employees were under paid-vacation plans. 

Retail trade as a whole had 88 percent of the employees under paid- 
vacation plans, but the percentage varied considerably from one 
division of the industry to another. For example, almost without 
exception throughout all the branches of the general merchandise 
division of the industry the vacation policy had been adopted. Paid- 
vacation plans were also extensive in drug and cigar stores, clothing 
and furniture specialty stores, filling stations, tire and battery shops, 
chain groceries, confectioneries, retail bakeries, and other food estab- 
lishments. By contrast, they were least frequently provided for 
employees of garages, automobile dealers’ establishments, building- 
supply and hardware establishments, and independent groceries, 
where the number of workers affected varied from about 40 to 60 
percent. In wholesale trade, the number of employees working 
under paid-vacation plans amounted to 83 percent. 

Of the 5 main industry groups, hotels and restaurants showed the 
lowest percentage (64 percent) of employees under paid-vacation 
plans. About 68 percent of the employees in hotels and 57 percent 
in restaurants worked under such plans. 
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TaBLe 1.—Extent of Vacations With Pay in Selected Nonmanufacturing Industries 
1937 









Employees 
Coverage under paid- 
plans ! 






Industry group 


















Number of | Number of | 


: Numbe | 
companies | employees | umber 








Brokerage, insurance, and miscellaneous offices_.--.--.-.| 573 150, 989 | 150, 056 
PROMOTER... . .ccnscccceccces heeded LEE oan 180 11, 938 | 11, 819 
ee GTS ET US TAD GCE RR INS a 351 133, 525 | 132, 723 
I me : 4? 5, 517 | 








wa 8 Ee er tee 3, 185 189, 
ee TS Re eee 0s ee eee ; sie , 540 119, 630 80, 804 
Resveurents......s.<<-«.-. ae er eae , 645 69, 479 

























0) EE ae a a 2 656 | 693, 074 630, 496 
Telephone and telegraph_. sabe 87 | 261, 764 261, 17 
Electric light and power and manufactured gas_.__. 386 | 284, 725 268, 017 
Electric railroad and motorbus operation, includ- | 

ing maintenance and repair_..........---- 212 146, 585 101, 307 

















ee oe eee niidaiieion 217, 886 | 998, 400 880, 529 
General merchandise__._..........._..__-- 1, 285 | 534, 105 525, 025 
a “ 577 | 310, O78 | 303, 683 
Variety stores. j 87 | 142, 655 | 142, 438 
Dry-goods and general- merchandise stores. 624 | 72, 353 | 69, 885 
Mail-order houses... ................-..-- 7 | 9,019 | 9, 019 
Other than general merchandise-__. 2 16, 613 464, 295 | 355, 504 
Clothing and furniture specialty stores. _- 4, 354 | 119. 424 | 104, 718 
Retail food stores.................-- Songeedatel 3, 016 | 128, 150 100, 786 
SII 055k dda chcccvsntocesscs 178 | 61, 523 | 51, 928 
Independent groceries. __- 1,770 | 19, 718 | 11, 72 

Confectioneries, retail bakeries, ‘and other | 
establishments. a 1,070 | 46, 909 | 37, 135 
Retail automotive establishments.________- i 3, 324 82, 458 47, 904 
Automobile dealers.........--- Se ‘ 2, 065 | 52, 990 | 24, 839 
SRE SRE EERE Er CESS 506 5, 355 2, 237 
Filling stations...............-- 432 | 14, 630 | 12, 644 

Tire and battery shops and miscellaneous | | 
establishments-- 324 | 9, 483 | 8, 184 

Building supplies, hardware, etc., establish- 
ee ee a 3, 051 51, 134 | 27, 591 
Drug stores and cigar stores_________- 1, 280 44, 768 41, 562 
EE EEE 1, 504 | 38, 360 | 32, 943 
TO a ae an 8, 999 361, 727 209, 975 





1 The figures here are exclusive of employees who did not come within the scope of the plan for the est 
lishment in which they were working. However, the figures do include all employees of any group « 
to receive paid vacations, regardless of whether or not their length of service made them eligible d 
period surveyed. 

2 This figure excludes duplications, due to the fact that certain companies have establishments i: 
than one of the industries covered. 


An examination of the above figures indicates that paid-vacation 
plans are relatively more extensive in branches dominated by multi- 
unit organizations. In such companies, the practice is generally to 
have a vacation plan applying to all units of the organization. Paid- 
vacation plans are also relatively more prevalent in branches consist- 
ing mainly of large establishments, such as department stores. On 
the other hand, paid vacations are relatively less prevalent in branches 
that are composed of a large number of independent companies 
such as hotels, restaurants, independent groceries, garages, automobil 
dealers’ establishments, and building supplies and hardware estab- 
lishments. 
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Types of Paid Vacations 


Because the nature of the industries covered calls for continuous 
operation of the establishment throughout the year, practically all of 
the plans provide for staggered vacations rather than those all occur- 
ring at the same time resulting in a shut-down of the plant. 

The paid-vacation plans have been classified according to whether 
they provide for vacations of uniform length after a fixed period of 
service, or Whether they graduate the period of leave in accordance 
with length of service. 

Of the 5 main industry groups, the plans were found to be primarily 
of the uniform type only in hotels and restaurants and wholesale 
trade. Of the total number of employees affected by paid-vacation 
schemes, 65 percent in each of the latter industries were under uniform 
plans. Vacations on the graduated basis predominated in brokerage, 
insurance, and miscellaneous offices, public utilities, and retail trade as 
a whole, the proportion of employees out of the total affected by paid 
vacations being, respectively, 83, 74, and 68 percent. (See table 2.) 


TasLe 2,—Number and Percent of Employees Covered by Uniform and Graduated 
Paid-Vacation Plans, 1937 





Number of employees ! Percent 





Industry group l baste BE) A 


| | } 
| Uniform | Gradu- : Uniform | Gradu- 
Total plans lated plans Total plans jated plans 





| A | a —EE 


Brokerage, insurance, and miscellaneous 


“Tt | cer PERS STR Be 83, 654 13,951 | 69,703 100. 0 16. 7 83.3 
Hotels and restaurants. seoiectalen naan 75, 943 49, 059 26, 884 100. 0 64. 6 35. 4 
Public utilities............................] 503,499 | 129,531 | 373,968 100. 0 25. 7 74.3 
| aa Pe Ra Pes 715,669 | 229,144 | 486, 525 100. 0 32. 0 68.0 

General merchandise and clothing and 
furniture specialty stores ?_.........]| 527,801 | 110,075 | 417,726 100. 0 20.9 79. 1 
Retail food stores....................- 77,429 | 58,983 18, 446 100. 0 76. 2 | 23.8 
Retail automotive establishments__..- 32,660 | 20,871! 11,789 100. 0 63.9 | 36. 1 

Building supplies, hardware, etc., | | | 
SES SRI 19,553 | 14,279 | 5, 27 100. 0 73.0 | 27.0 
Drug stores and cigar stores._......__- 34,105 | 11,378 | 22,727 100. 0 | 33. 4 | 66. 6 
Eee 24, 121 13,558 | 10,563 100.0 | 56. 2 | 43.8 
i (tttsC SERRE CTT 213,427 | 138,787 | 74,640 100. 0 | 65.0 | 35. 0 














| The coverage in this table is less than the coverage shown in table 1, because a great many companies 
did not report details of their vacation plans. 


_} General merchandise and clothing and furniture specialty stores are combined in this table because of the 
similarity of practices in these 2 groups. 


Graduated vacations predominated in retail trade as a whole, 
because of the influence of the largest division of the group, namely, 
general merchandise and clothing and furniture specialty stores, 
where such vacations were general. The graduated plan was also 
used extensively in drug and cigar stores. The uniform vacation 
plan prevailed in the remaining branches of the retail-trade industry, 
namely, retail food stores, building-supply and hardware establish- 
ments, retail automotive establishments, and other retail stores. 
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Since the graduated vacation plan as a whole is more liberal! 
the tiniform plan, it is interesting to note that the graduated 
prevails largely in industries dominated mainly by large comp: 
Examples of the latter are insurance corporations, public-utility 
panies, department stores, and drug- and cigar-store chains. 


Length of Paid Vacations, and Service Requirements 





Brokerage, insurance, and miscellaneous offices.—In brokerage, i:\5),; 
ance, and miscellaneous offices, where nearly all employees are cleric, 
workers, the 2-week vacation predominated. As heretofore st: te, 
the majority of the plans in this group were on a graduated basis 
The typical graduated plan offered a vacation of 1 week after 3 mont! 
service and of 2 weeks after 6 months’ service, although a signi! 
number of employees were required to wait 6 months for the | 
and 1 year for the 2-week vacation. A smaller group receiv: 
minimum vacation of 2 weeks, usually after 6 months of ser 
and a maximum vacation of 3 weeks after service of 5 years and | 
The 4-week vacation was less frequent and was generally granted 
after many years of service. 

The 2-week vacation was also the predominant uniform plan 
industry group, being given usually after service varying fro) 
months to 1 year. 

Hotels and restaurants.—The large proportion of wage earne: 
hotels and restaurants was reflected in the characteristics of vacat 
plans for this group. As stated previously, the uniform plan pred: 
nated here, and in the majority of cases carried provisions for onl) 
week vacation. The usual service requirement was 1 year. The : 
other uniform plans of any importance in hotels and restaurants ) 
vided for a 1-week vacation after 6 months’ service or a 2-week \ 
tion after 1 year of service. 

Among the graduated plans, the predominant minimum vacat 
was also 1 week. The usual minimum service requirement was | \ 
although a significant number of employees were given vacations «ft 
only 6 months of service. The prevailing maximum vacation was ° 
weeks. There was wide variation with respect to the maximum servic 

. requirement. The employees serving 6 months for the minin 
vacation served 1 year for the maximum vacation. Of the employee: 
required to serve 1 year for the minimum vacation, about 40 per 
received the maximum vacation after 2 years of service and the remat! 
ing ones only after service of 3 years or more. 

Public utilities —The graduated plan often used by large corpo! 


tions prevailed in public utilities. As in the majority of graduat 








3 For detailed tables showing, for each of the industries, the distribution of employees covered | 
vacation plans according to the length of leave granted and the period of service required to earn suc! 
tion, see Serial No. R. 903. 
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the minimum vacation here was 1 week, but a wider variation 
minimum service requirement was found in this group as com- 
with other groups. Although 1 year was the minimum for the 
t number of employees, the 6-month waiting period was also 
nt, and a fairly large number of employees received the minimum 
ion after only 1 to 3 months of service. 

Two weeks was the maximum for 56 percent of the employees under 
sraduated plans in public utilities, but practically all of the remaining 
employees received a maximum of 3 weeks. The 3-week vacation, 
however, was not given until after 10 years or more of service with the 
company. On the other hand, the 2-week maximum was for the most 
part cranted after a maximum service of from 6 months to 2 years. 

The employees receiving uniform vacations in public utilities may 
be roughly divided into 2 groups, approximately one-half receiving a 
i-week vacation and the other half a 2-week vacation. For both 
croups, however, the usual service requirement was | year. 

Retail trade.—In the general merchandise and clothing and furniture 
stores, Where the graduated plan predominated, the usual length of 
vacation was a minimum of 1 week and a maximum of 2 weeks. 
Under the graduated plans the 1-week minimum was received by 40 
percent of the total employees after 1 year of service, by 15 percent 
after 6 months of service, and by 20 percent after service of from 1 to 
3 months. The 2-week maximum was earned by 56 percent of the 
total employees after 2 years of service and by 24 percent after 1 year 
of service. Maximum vacations of 3 and 4 weeks were granted to a 
limited extent, but usually after service of 10 years or more. The 
predominant uniform vacation plan provided a l-week vacation after 
| year of service. 

Graduated plans also prevailed in drug and cigar stores. The mini- 
mum vacation for more than one-half of the employees under gradu- 
ated plans was only 3 days and for the remainder 1 week, but the 
isual minimum service requirement in both instances was only 6 
months. The maximum vacation for practically all of these employees 
was 2 weeks, which was earned by more than four-fifths of the total 
inder graduated plans after only 1 year of service. Uniform plans 


provided a 1-week vacation after 1 year of service in the majority of 
instances. 


As mentioned before, the uniform vacation plan predominated in 
retail food stores, automotive establishments, and building-supply 
ind hardware establishments. A large proportion of the employees 
under uniform plans in each division were granted vacations of 2 weeks 
ilter 1 year of service. In automotive establishments, 69 percent of 
the employees received a 1-week and 28 percent a 2-week vacation; 
lor retail food stores, 66 percent had a l-week and 34 percent a 2 
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week vacation; and for building-supply and hardware establish ents 
the employees were equally divided between 1- and 2-week vacations 
In each case, 1 year was the usual length of service required to q jialify 
for the vacation. 

The graduated plans for these 3 divisions provided the usual | -wee! 
minimum and 2-week maximum vacation, with a usual minimyy 
service requirement of from 6 months to 1 year. The maxin 
service requirement varied widely. 

Wholesale trade.—The distribution of employees in wholesale trad 
according to length of vacation and service requirements assume 
much the same pattern as the distribution for each of the divisions j 
retail trade in which the uniform vacation plan predominated: Amos; 
two-thirds of the employees with paid vacations in wholesale trad, 
worked under uniform plans, and of these slightly more than one-half 
received a 1-week vacation and most of the others 2 weeks. One year 
was the usual service requirement for both the 1- and 2-week vacatio: 
periods. 

The distribution of employees working under graduated plans 
wholesale trade was very much the same as for other industries 
minimum vacation being 1 week and the maximum 2 weeks, with th 
minimum service requirement 6 months or 1 year and the maximu 
service requirement 1 or 2 years ‘This industry group, howeve 
recognized long service to a greater extent than some of the other 
industry groups, with 23 percent of its employees having a maxinu 
vacation of 3 weeks or more, which was earned for the most part after 
10 years of service. 
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COVERAGE LIMITATIONS OF WORKMEN’S 
COMPENSATION LAWS! 


By Marsnatt Dawson, Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Summary 


IN PRINCIPLE, an act providing compensation to workmen for 
industrial mjuries should cover ‘‘all industries and all employees,” 
but in practice under existing conditions probably less than half of the 
workers are so protected. The limitations upon coverage found in 
the jurisdictions are bewildering in their variety. In part, such 
limitations arise out of the diverse economic and social situations in 
the jurisdictions, but to a considerable extent they are traceable to 
experimentation and to compromises between groups interested in 
compensation legislation, and some of the limitations lack rational 
justification. Some groups of workmen, because of a preference for 
action through the courts, have successfully opposed the extension of 
the compensation law to cover their employments, while other groups 
have lacked the ability to make any effective demand for inclusion. 

The experience of the past 25 years has shown that, under existing 
conditions and with present insurance practices, it has not been 
possible for the carriers, whether public or private, to cover all em- 
ployments except by taking a loss on certain occupations or industrial 
classifications. In consequence, some employments originally within 
the scope of the law in certain jurisdictions have later been excluded. 
To a considerable degree, therefore, restrictions upon coverage reflect 
practical insurance difficulties under existing conditions. 

In the literature of workmen’s compensation it is often said that 
coverage “‘should’”’ be inclusive. The problem is how to make it so, 
keeping in mind the difference between nominal and effective coverage. 
[tis apparent that effective actual inclusive coverage is not obtainable 
in the absence of a comprehensive program of supervisory and pre- 
ventive activities, adequately administered. Without such a pro- 
gram an inclusive workmen’s compensation law has a wide margin 
of noncompliance. 

The extension and improvement of safety service by public and 
private agencies would reduce accident costs and consequently make 
feasible a more inclusive coverage than now prevails. Such a step 
is of primary importance in a workmen’s compensation program. 

Coverage of domestic service awaits the emerging of an effective 
demand for such legislation. The same is true of train-service and 
maritime employments. 

' For previous articles on various phases covered in the Bureau’s survey of workmen’s compensation in the 


United States and Canada, see Monthly Labor Review, issues of January, February, and March 1936, June 
and September 1938, and January 1939, 
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The workman whose wage is small or intermittent and whose 
is precarious urgently needs the protection of a workmen’s 
pensation law, but often lacks such security. At present, cor 
coverage is a goal that apparently can be reached only by me: 
reinforcing the existing system, as, for example, by applying | 
rate structure the principle of the collective responsibility of in; 


9 


for all workers,’ by public subsidies, or by a combination of these ty, 


methods. Under existing conditions, those who most need work 
compensation are often barred from such protection. 


Incompleteness of Coverage 
I £ 


The question is often asked, How many persons are cove! 
workmen’s compensation? The only answers to this question 
been estimates. For instance, in 1920, Carl Hookstadt esti 
the number of employees covered by the existing laws, but ‘“‘owi 


‘ 


lack of definite information no estimates’? were made ‘‘of emp|; 
unprotected because of failure of employers to elect under el 
acts.”’* In 1939 exact information was not available either as | 
percent of-employees included in the legal provisions or the n 

of employees actually covered by compliance of employers wit! 
statutes. 

In regard to the difficulty as to sources of information upon . 
age, an explanation given in 1926 by Ralph H. Blanchard in the p: 
to the International Labor Office study, Workmen’s Compensat 
the United States, is still pertinent: ‘Complete or accurate statis! 
pertaining to workmen’s compensation are nowhere collected f: 
country as a whole; nor are they, in most instances, availab| 
individual jurisdictions.”’ In 1928, Ethelbert Stewart, United s' 
Commissioner of Labor Statistics, in discussing the problem of « 
ing small plants before the International Association of Indu 
Accident Boards and Commissions, said: 

There is not a State in the Union, from which I can get statistical retu: 
knows how many and what percent of establishments, according to siz 
voluntarily elected to come under the workmen’s compensation law. TT! 
tell me how many have come in. They cannot or do not or will not tell | 
many have not come in. 


During the depression following 1929 the existing statistical activ! 


ties of the workmen’s compensation commissions were severe!) 





? An example of the application to the rate structure of the principle of collective responsibility 
charge, or “‘loading,’’ of 1 or 2 cents per hundred dollars of pay roll for occupational-disease covers 
less of the perceptible presence of such a risk in the case of individual establishments subiect to t 
This practice is found in some States. In event of lowering the minimum premium charge for car 
risk of small employers, to a point where it would not be a serious burden to most of them, many « 
employers would be insured at a loss to the carrier, which in the existing situation could only be re 
a general loading upon industry for this item. 

3 The estimate of employees included in the legal provision of the State acts ranged from 99.8 | 
the workers in New Jersey to 30.7 percent in New Merico. (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistic 
No. 275, p. 33.) 
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tailed in most jurisdictions and virtually discontinued in some. Con- 
sequently, in the absence of a nation-wide special study of the extent 
of coverage, Only approximate estimates are available. 

The United States Bureau of Labor Statistics has estimated that on 
December 15, 1938, there were 32,945,000 workers actually employed, 
not including agricultural labor, but including domestic servants and 
self-employed persons. According to the census of agriculture, there 
were 9,482,000 agricultural workers on December 1, 1938. According 
to an estimate made for the Bureau of Labor Statistics by Swen Kjaer, 
Chief of the Division of Accident Statistics, not more than 40 percent 
of the total gainfully employed workers are actually protected by 
workmen’s compensation coverage. On this basis, at a time when 
42,500,000 workers were employed, 17,000,000 would be covered by 
workmen’s compensation. It should be kept in mind that workmen’s 
compensation, unlike unemployment insurance or sickness insurance, 
covers only persons who are actually working. 

The problem of the scope of coverage is vitally related to cost, 
and at this point, also, only approximate estimates for the country 
as a Whole, including the experience of all types of carriers, are 
| available. On the basis of actual figures as to part of the cov- 
erage and conjecture as to the rest, it is probable that the total 
annual country-wide cost of workmen’s compensation coverage is not 
less than $400,000,000. In examining types of coverage it was ob- 
served that especially during depressions the cost of insurance causes 
a shrinkage of actual coverage, through the election of employers not 
to come under the law or their noncompliance with it. In considering 
the problems relating to persons and employments covered, the effect 
of cost upon coverage will appear most clearly in connection with the 
experience of distressed industries and the effort to include farmers 
and small employers. 


Types of Coverage Provisions and Limitations 


No State compensation law covers all employments. Farmers, 
domestic servants, and casual workers are usually excluded, although 
as a rule these can be brought within the compensation act by appli- 
cation, election, or taking out insurance. In several jurisdictions, 
however, no election can be made for excluded employments.’ More- 


‘U.S. Department of Agriculture, press release, January 1, 1939. 

‘* In the absence of complete reports any estimate is in part conjectural. Casualty companies operating 
in New York reported to the New York State Insurance Department that their earned premiums, on a 
country-wide basis, on workmen’s compensation insurance during 1937 amounted to $233,529,705. Stock 
companies are credited with $141,773,299 in earned premiums; mutuals with $70,297,075, the New York State 
Insurance Fund, with $21,459,331. Exclusive fund premiums were approximately $43,000,000. The pre- 
mjums of private carriers not included in the compilation of the New York State Insurance Department, 
{ competitive funds other than the New York State Insurance Fund, and the costs of self-insurers, are 
estimated at $150,000,000. 

' For a detailed analysis of coverage provisions, see U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics Serial No. R. 815: 
Workmen’s Compensation in the United States as of July 1, 1938. 
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over, under prevailing conditions throughout the United States an, 


Canada, small employers are often outside the scope of the act. Th, “ 



















































actual exemption of many small employers, in some jurisdiction; ta’ 
results from listing the industries that are included, and in others ;: pa 
effected by stating the minimum number of employees an employe, .s 
must have in order to come within the scope of the law. Thes baie ua 
methods, at times, are found together. The “numerical exemptions’ . 
range from 1 employee to 16 employees. . 
The wide variety of the coverage provisions arose from the circu. pi 
stances under which the laws have been enacted. All of the Stat. “ 
acts have been prepared in the face of constitutional problems and als 9 
the opposition or demands of certain groups and interests. Each 
act is the result of compromises rather than the development of ay " 
ideal program, although in some instances much weight was civey " 
to a carefully studied plan. An expedient employed in a number of : 
the early acts, in order to make sure of bringing the legislation withiy > 
the police powers of the State and thus assuring its constitutionality ¥ 
was to declare the law to be applicable to “hazardous’’ or “oxtrs 7 
hazardous”’ employments, of which a list would be given. A cautious 
regard for administrative practicality or the demands of influential th 
groups led, in many instances, to broad “numerical” exemptions of 
which are sometimes not the same for all employments or industries J ;, 
within a State. Farmers were exempted in most States because of th of 
belief that otherwise their opposition would defeat the passage of th * 
act. Interstate transportation workers were not covered by the Stat sti 
acts because their inclusion would give rise to conflicts between Stat de 
and Federal jurisdictions. a 
In examining typical provisions and limitations relating to coverag 
it should be kept in mind that there are pronounced differences : - 
viewpoint with regard to principles and practices. On the one hand at 
compensation administrators have usually accepted some limitation §,,, 
upon coverage as inevitable under existing operating conditions ap 
On the other hand, the Fifth National Conference on Labor Legis ol 
lation has recommended, as to coverage that— 04 
All industries and all emplovees, including the State and political subdivisio: pl 
should come under the act. There should be no exemption of small employer su 
or nonhazardous industries or occupations. The law should not permit employee an 
to waive compensation. Extraterritorial workers should be covered; and in thi 
connection reciprocity and cooperation between States is desirable and necessar pl 
All employees excluded from State jurisdictions by reason of being subject t 
Federal jurisdiction should be covered by a Federal workmen’s compensati0! co 
act. (U. S. Department of Labor. Division of Labor Standards. B da 
No. 25-A, p. 18.) ini 
LIST OR SCHEDULE COVERAGE th 
It has been noted that a number of the early acts, for constitution®! FH) m 


reasons, included only hazardous employments, and this criterion ba 


al nal 


a 
—_ 


ibd 
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heen retained after the need for it has been removed by court interpre- 
tation. In some of the exclusive-fund acts, such lists or schedules 
serve as the nucleus of an insurance rate manual. In the Ontario 
act, two schedules are provided—of industries under the collective- 
liability system, and of industries in which the employer is individually 
liable or (in the language of the State acts) a self-insurer. However, 
other industries or employments may be added by the Ontario board 
on the application of the employer, and any industry excluded by 
number limit may be brought under the act by notification to the board 
by the employer or a workman. 

“The use of the limiting terms “hazardous” and “extra hazardous” 


' and of restrictive lists was an expedient, and the resulting provisions 


are confusing. For example, the Maryland statutes lists “extra 


' hazardous” employments that are covered (sec. 32), and then pro- 


vides: “In addition to the employments set out in the preceding 


' paragraphs, this article is intended to apply to all extra hazardous 


employments not specifically enumerated therein, and to all work of 
an extra hazardous nature.”’ In applying this type of legislation, 
dificulties of interpretation arise in regard to both the specific and 


_ the general provisions. In some instances the extra hazardous nature 


of an employment will inevitably be determined after instead of before 
it has caused injuries. Under the Wyoming statute, one provision 


_of less than a page (secs. 124-104, 124-105) sets forth the “extra 


hazardous occupations” that are covered. The lack of a clear-cut 
standard for determining what is extra hazardous is indicated by the 
circumstance that ‘‘dude ranching’’ is included as extra hazardous 
while stock raising is excepted from the application of the chapter. 

The New York statute provides (sec. 2, subd. 3): “Employer, except 
when otherwise expressly stated, means a person, partnership, associ- 
ation, corporation, * * * employing workmen in hazardous employ- 
ments.” But the law nowhere defines hazardous empleyment. An 
application of the term is found in section 3, which enumerates em- 
ployments. This section, with comment and interpretation, covers 
24 pages. Section 3, subdivision 1, group 18 includes “all other em- 
ployments * * * notwithstanding the definition of employment in 
subdivision 5 of section 2, not hereinbefore enumerated, carried on by 
any person, firm, or corporation in which there are engaged or em- 


ployed 4 or more workmen or operatives regularly.”’ 


Especially in a large industrial State, the continual changes in the 


/Composition and processes of industry make it hard to keep up to 
) date any list of hazardous employments. Moreover, difficulties in the 
interpretation and application of the lists continually arise. Items in 


‘the lists sometimes represent political rather than engineering judg- 


: )ment. A detailed examination of provisions which determine cover- 
5 4ge by lists, and by the use of the term “hazardous”, ‘extra hazard- 
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ous’, or both, raises the question of the desirability of replacing sy¢} 
arrangements by simpler and more inclusive provisions. If, for eo. 
stitutional reasons, there is a present-day need for such limiting yo), 
in any jurisdiction (which is doubtful), the definition of “hazar< os’ 
in the North Dakota act (sec. 2) is of interest: “‘ ‘Hazardous em)loy. 
ment’ means any employment in which one or more employees gy 
regularly employed.”’ 

It has been noted that in several exclusive-fund jurisdictions , 
schedule or list of employments covered also serves incidental|; 
the nucleus of an insurance rate manual. Experience, however, hi; 
shown the disadvantage of elaborate specific legislation at this point 
and in the States the trend has been in the direction of general proyi. 
sions authorizing the commissions or funds to make the classifications 
of employments and employers. As late as 1934 the act of the Stat, 
of Washington contained an 8-page list of employments wit} the 
accompanying rates; but in the 1937 edition of the act, this materia! 
is omitted and reference is made (sec. 7676) to a “‘yearly Classificatio, 
and Rate Manual issued January 1 of each year.””’ The New York 
act provides (sec. 89): “Employments and employers in the State 
fund shall be divided into such groups and classes as shall be equitab|; 
based upon differences of industry or hazard for the purpose of estab 
lishing premium rates.”’ It has been recognized, therefore, that ¢! 
preparation of classifications as a basis for allocating insurance costs 
is a year-to-year task for actuaries and engineers, rather than a mat- 
ter that can satisfactorily be put into the legal basis of the compensa- 
tion system. 

NUMERICAL EXEMPTIONS 


The numerical exemption prescribes the number of employees 
employer must have in order to come within the compensation !ay 
For example, the Wisconsin act (sec. 102.04) applies to “‘every perso! 
firm, and private corporation * * * who usually employs 3 01 
more employees.’’ ‘This device is found in many of the State acts and, 
as to some employments, in the Canadian Provincial acts. 

The numerical exemptions range from fewer than 2 employees 1 
Oklahoma to fewer than 16 in Alabama.* Such exemptions may 10! 
be uniform even within a single jurisdiction. For example, the Florida 
act, which exempts employers with fewer than 3 employees, exempt 
sawmills employing 10 or less, and the North Carolina act, wluc 
exempts employers with fewer than 5 employees, exempts sawmill 
with fewer than 15 employees, and this in spite of the extra hazardous 
nature of small sawmill operations. An opposite practice in the use 0! 
numerical exemptions is found in the New York act. It has beet 
noted that this act exempts some employers who have fewer tlian 4 





* For details, see Monthly Labor Review, September 1938, p. 569: Workmen’s Compensation in th« 
States as of July 1, 1938. 
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employees, but the limitation applies only to nonhazardous employ- 
ments. A “hazardous” employment with even 1 worker is covered. 
The application of the law at this point, however, is sometimes com- 
plicated by court interpretation, 

Under the numerical exemptions, in many jurisdictions the employer 
with only 2 or 3 employees is exempt from coverage upon other than 
a voluntary basis. Some of the reasons given for such an arrange- 
ment are the small employer’s unwillingness or inability to pay insur- 
ance premiums, his neglect of safe working practices, and his failure 
to keep accurate pay-roll records. No jurisdiction has had enough 
inspectors for adequate supervision of working conditions even in 
the large industries, and in most jurisdictions small establishments 
are seldom visited. The same is true of pay-roll auditing. Moreover, 
in some jurisdictions it is reported that the cost of safety and pay- 
roll inspection alone, for isolated small establishments, would exceed 
the total amount paid by such employers as premium or insurance 
assessment. In the face of the demands for economy made during 
the depression, safety inspection and also the compliance activities 
of labor departments and compensation boards sank to a low ebb. 
In consequence, many of the small employers within the scope of 
compensation laws neglected to report or insure their operations, 


leaving a considerable gap between the legal and the actual coverage 
of their workmen. 


EXCLUSION OF SPECIFIED EMPLOYMENTS AND OCCUPATIONS 


In many jurisdictions numerical exemptions would automatically 
bar from coverage most of the persons in such employments as 
farming and domestic service, even if such were not named as exempt. 
But there are also specific exclusions, the list of which usually begins 
with farmers, domestic servants, and casual workers. Such exclusions 
give rise to serious problems, which are best understood by examining 
some of these limiting provisions in their settings. 


Agriculture 


This is the greatest single gap in effective workmen’s compensation 
coverage. ‘The general lack of farm coverage is due primarily to the 
farmers’ demand for exemption from the operation of this law. In 
most jurisdictions voluntary coverage is allowed, but as a rule the 
cost is deemed prohibitive by farmers. For example, in 1938 the 
minimum premium for a policy covering farm workers in New York 
was $115. In part because of the expense, actual farm coverage is 
found in the States only on a very limited scale, although it has long 
been advocated. 

The hazardous nature of farm work has been amply shown by 
statistics. Estimates of fatalities and injuries for 1937, for example, 
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indicate that there were 4,500 fatalities in agriculture, 13,500 per. fu 
manent injuries, and 252,000 temporary disabilities. The {otg| m 
fatalities for agriculture exceed that of any other major industria] “ 
group. Expressed in terms of fatalities per million workers, the sa 
fatality rating for agriculture exceeds the ratings for manufacturing 
public utilities, wholesale and retail trade, and services and miscel]ane. = 
ous industries.’ Ml 
In Ohio, if a farmer has 3 or more employees, he is subject to the sh 
compulsory coverage of the act; if fewer than 3 employees, he may rs 
apply for coverage. But the farm accident experience has been mucl, Be 
worse than in some supposedly hazardous industries. In 1930 the pl 
farm rate was $2.20 per year per hundred dollars of pay roll, but in 
1936 the rate was $4 per hundred. In the 5-year period from January bt 
1, 1930, to December 31, 1934, Ohio farmers paid into the State in- ? 
surance fund premiums totaling $677,131, while during the same = 
period the losses due to accidents and paid from the fund amounted " 
to $813,631. In spite of the compulsory provision for coverage, rela- 
tively few farmers have insured with the fund. ‘According to the . 
United States Census reports, on April 1, 1930, there were 219,296 °) 
farmers in Ohio, yet on July 1, 1935, approximately 2,150 Ohio farmers si 
were insured under the workmen’s compensation act.’’® Neverthe- 7 
less, the situation in the agricultural classification ‘‘is ideal for organized I 
safety work.’’ With the granges, farm bureaus, cooperatives, and : 
youth organizations, it is possible quickly and effectively to contact » ’ 
large proportion of the employing farmers in Ohio and their employees 
The steady increase of accident frequency and severity on farms makes : 
some organized safety effort imperative if agricultural insurance : 
premium rates are to be maintained at their present level and a start | 
made toward an experience that will merit reductions.® 7 
A few States (for example, Illinois, Minnesota, and Wisconsin . 
facilitate farm coverage by making a farmer’s purchase of a compensa- 
tion insurance policy equivalent to an election to accept the com- : 
pensation statute. The New Jersey act seems to be an exception to , 
the general practice of excluding farm employments. Acceptance of 4 
the act by the farmer is presumed; but such apparent inclusiveness is ‘ 
weakened by a provision exempting farmers from compulsory insur- 
ance. In a few other jurisdictions not specifically excluding agr- 4 
culture the farmer is, in practice, exempted by the numerical limita- é 
tions, or omitted from the lists of employments covered by enumers- F 
tion. An important step facilitating farm coverage is a 1931 Call- 4 
fornia amendment, under which a farmer is presumed to accept the - 
act unless his last annual pay roll has not exceeded $500. The Oregon : 











’See Monthly Labor Review for March 1939, p. 597: ‘“‘Agriculture, which in the aggregate had more 
fatalities than any other single group, had 416 fatalities per million employees.”’ 

5 Industrial Commission of Ohio. Division of Safety and Hygiene. Accident Experience of Ohi: 
culture. Columbus, 1936. 
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fund has extended coverage to farmers at low rates without a mini- 
mum premium, but the fund takes a loss on the classification.* The 
accident experience is bad. In 1937, this fund was considering a 
safety code for agriculture. 

There are few conclusive instances of satisfactory coverage of 
mechanized farm processes. For example: The South Dakota act 
imposes compulsory coverage for threshing, grain combines, corn 
shellers and huskers, silage cutters, and seed hullers, but “the pro- 
visions * * * shall not apply * * * to those who are not 
generally engaged in the operation of said machines for commercial 
purposes.” 

Coverage, therefore, is determined not by the hazard of the process 
but by the industrial classification of the person who operates the 
machine. The border line between agriculture and industrial employ- 
ment is not well defined, and from time to time the courts are called 
upon to interpret the compensation coverage provisions on this point. 

Many persons are permanently injured by unguarded machinery 
used in agricultural or semiagricultural pursuits. For example, the 
operation of portable saws by farmers has proved to be extra hazard- 
ous. A workmen’s compensation commissioner sums up the accident 
experience in operating portable firewood sawing machines in his 
jurisdiction by calling them “veritable butcher shops.” In this 
instance there is a gap both in workmen’s compensation coverage 
and the application of safety codes. 

Certain types of farming are industrialized. Such specialty farm- 
ing is susceptible to safety programs which might effect a saving of 
life and a lowering of insurance rates to a bearable level. It is claimed, 
for instance, that certain sugar corporations in Florida have “ex- 
tremely well-developed safety organizations” and minimum accident 
experience. 

An outstanding experiment in compulsory coverage of agriculture 
is found in Puerto Rico. Since 1925 there has been virtually full 
coverage of farm work on the Island. Under the present act, only 
those farm laborers working for employers of from 1 to 3 workmen 
are unprotected by the compulsory insurance, but their employers 
may voluntarily pay the premium and obtain coverage. 

Even under normal economic conditions the enactment of compul- 
sory coverage provisions for agriculture has been followed by strong 
resistance to the fixing of adequate insurance rates. The difficulty 
of collecting adequate premiums was intensified in Puerto Rico by 
disastrous hurricane losses. The exclusive fund failed in 1928 and 





* The 1935 Oregon rate for general farming was $3.50 on a basis of $100 of pay roll, plus an additional 1 cent 
per day for each workman employed. Collection of premium was said to be difficult, although in some 
cases the annual premium charged was less than 50 cents. 

Most of the agricultural workers in Puerto Rico are employed in sugar-cane operations and other types 
of farming in which at least 4 workers are hired. 
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its successor, a competitive fund, became insolvent in 1935. (), 
July 1, 1935, a new act reestablished an exclusive fund providing 
compulsory coverage for employers of 4 or more workmen. 

The Puerto Rico experience is of outstanding importance in throw. 
ing light upon compensation problems, because all types of insurane 
arrangements have been tried in the effort to provide coverace oj 
employments that are mainly agricultural. The outcome of suc}, ap 
undertaking depends to a considerable extent upon the legal anq 
administrative bases of the insurance carrier’s operation. At the 
time the exclusive fund was reestablished in 1235, it was recognize 
by executives and independent actuarial advisers that its success 
would depend upon close supervision, adequate safety -service 
scientific methods of accounting and rate-making, special arrangements 
for medical care, and nonpolitical management." Notwithstandi 
on account of outside budgetary control, the fund, as late as January 
1, 1938, was without a safety specialist. Moreover, during the fiscal 
year 1937-38 the industrial commission, which had been established 
separately from the fund management as a “‘quasi-judicial body di- 
vested entirely of administrative functions,”’ heard appeals from 1,22) 
employers as to the rates fixed by the fund, and in 23 of the 39 classi- 
fications that were challenged, reduced the rates.” Such a situatio 
throws a strong light upon the difficulty of maintaining rates adequate 
for claims and catastrophe reserves, under the existing arrangement 
for revision of the rates that have been fixed by the fund management 
with the aid of an independent actuary. Under the simpler method 
prevailing in the Provinces of Canada, if the fund management finds 
the rates charged for any year more than adequate, an adjustment is 
made by a reduction in the next year. The Puerto Rico experience 
has shown the vital connection between agricultural coverage and th 
insurance carrier’s ability to maintain adequate rates and collect 
premiums. 

In the Provinces of Canada and in the States, exclusive funds which 
have extended coverage to farmers on a voluntary basis, without 


making the burdensome minimum premium charge which is customary 


with private insurance carriers, indicate in their reports that fev 


farmers have taken advantage of the privilege, and also that the 
collection of assessments is difficult. Most of the reasons advanced 


for not insuring small employers in general apply with even greate! 


force to farm coverage. In some jurisdictions the compensation 
commissioners said, when questioned upon the subject, that the cost 


of medical supervision and care of an injured farm employee would b 
prohibitive in view of the small pay roll reported by farmers and thi 





" For an analysis of the problem in Puerto Rico and a statement of the methods applied by the preser 
management, see U. 8S. Department of Labor, Division of Labor Standards, Bull. No. 10, p. 44. 
12 Industrial Commission of Puerto Rico. Annual Report, 1937-38, pp. 1, 8, 27. 
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hich charges made by physicians for visits to isolated places. In 
addition they pointed out the difficulty, especially during depressions, 
of knowing when an injured farm employee has actuaily recovered 
and is able to return to work. 

In practice, farm coverage under the Provincial acts is found only in 
Alberta and British Columbia, and even there to a very small extent. 


Domestic Service 


Domestic service is one of the largest employments commonly 
excluded by workmen’s compensation acts. As in the case of farming, 
the exclusion does not mean that domestic service is not hazardous, 
for there are more accidents in homes than in shops. To a consider- 
able degree, the difficulties that have been noted in regard to efforts 
to extend coverage to farmers and small employers are also applicable 
to the problem of wide coverage of domestic service. However, 
employers of servants usually have the means for paying insurance 
premiums and are also acquainted with the simpler forms of account- 
ing. The coverage of domestic service, other than casually employed 
help, appears, therefore, more feasible than agricultural coverage. 
The Fifth National Conference on Labor Legislation expressed the 
opinion that the coverage of domestic service ‘‘may be either com- 
pulsory or elective.”’ In the existing situation the application of 
compulsory coverage to this employment has not been considered, 
by compensation officers, to be administratively practical except 
where the law extends ouilly to employers of several domestic or other 


employees. 
Relief Work 


t the outset of wide-scale local and Federal relief activities, con- 
fusion arose as to whether injured relief workers should receive com- 
pensation, and if so from what agencies. In 1933 a Federal act for 
the relief of unemployment extended the provisions of the United 
States Employees’ Compensation Act to enrollees of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps, and to other persons given employment under 
that emergency legislation. In 1934, an act extended these same 
provisions to employees of the Civil Works Administration, subject 
to certain conditions and limitations. Later legislation included 
employees of the Works Progress Administration, those injured in 
camps by the Florida hurricane, and persons employed and paid by 
the United States in those States in which the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administrator assumed control (Massachusetts, Ohio, Okla- 
homa, and Georgia)." 

In some States there are special provisions as to coverage or ex- 
clusion of relief workers, while in others the coverage depends upon 


_—.. 


Address by Frank M. Phillips, Chief, Division of Statistics, U.S. Employees’ Compensation Commis- 
sion, June 6, 1938: ‘Employees’ Compensation under Acts of Congress.’’ (Mimeographed.) 
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the interpretation of such words in the act as “contract of hire.” T)}, 
payment to relief workers, under the Federal legislation, of wage. 
lower than in prevailing scales for private employment, is reflecte, 
in special compensation scales. Where injured relief workers receive 
under such scales, compensation lower than that paid to employee 
in private industry, some discontent arises. On the other hand. j; 
some States, owing to the method of computing the wage bas ¥™ 
compensation benefits to workers in private employments, it some. 
times happens that such workers receive smaller compensation thap 
that paid to relief workers by the Federal administration. 


Other Excluded Employments 





Examples of miscellaneous exclusions found in the acts are casyg] 
employees, home workers and outworkers, public charities, employ- 
ments not for gain, totally blind persons, the vending or delivering 0; 
newspapers, rural employments (blacksmiths, etc.), persons earning 
more than a certain sum, aircraft flying, clerical workers, teachers, 
preachers, members of partnerships, executives, members of an em- 
ployer’s family. In the main, such exclusions arise from the desire 
to simplify the administration of the act and avoid insurance diflficul- 
ties. Opposing reasons are given for certain exclusions; for instance. 
a clerical worker may be excluded on the theory that the occupation 
is safe, whereas an aircraft pilot may be excluded because the hazard 
is too great to be insurable at a cost the employer is willing to bear 
As against such exclusions, it has been urged that all persons who are 
exposed to injury by reason of their daily work should be brought within 
the protection of the compensation system. 


EXAMPLES OF ESPECIAL DIFFICULTIES IN COVERAGE 





Distressed Industries 





Workmen’s compensation coverage has at times been curtailed by 
the demand of a distressed industry for exemption on the ground that 
it can no longer pay for insurance and continue to operate. A 
dramatic example of such shrinkage in the original scope of an act is 
the exclusion of the fishing industry from obligatory coverage by the 
Nova Scotia fund after disasters had caused a heavy deficit in the 
fishing classification and it became necessary to increase the insur- 
ance assessments. Because of the resistance of the industry to the 
rate increase, the legislature excluded the fishing classification from 
compulsory coverage by the fund. The risk is now carried by 4 
mutual benefit association which, according to recent information has 
no disaster reserve out of which to pay compensation in event of the 
recurrence of such storm losses as were sustained in the past. As 4 
memento of its experience in trying to protect employees in the fishing 
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industry the Nova Scotia fund carries a permanent deficit of more 
than $380,000 in the “‘fishing subclass.’’ 

When hazardous industries are depressed, the claim is made by 
employers that the compensation rates threaten the very existence of 
the industry. The alternatives are presented as a dilemma: Shall 
the workmen have compensation coverage but no employment, or 
jobs but no compensation coverage? A recent, admittedly unsatis- 
factory, arrangement in Nova Scotia was to continue giving coverage 
to the lumber industry, but to pay injured workmen in that employ- 
ment compensation based upon a smaller percentage of their wages 
than that fixed for compensating workmen in other employments. 
Such an adjustment was accepted as undesirable but, under existing 
conditions, necessary. Especially in the East, difficulty has been 
experienced in furnishing the lumber industry coverage at rates 
which the employers are willing to pay. 


Coal Mining 


In many jurisdictions difficulty has been encountered in the cover- 
age of coal mines.'** Coal mining has been looked upon as an undesir- 
able risk by many private insurance carriers, and the industry has in 
most jurisdictions been permitted to “‘self-insure” or carry its own 
compensation risks under conditions prescribed by the acts and the 
compensation boards. Because of the distressed condition of the 
coal industry in Pennsylvania and the increasing cost of compensa- 
tion, in 1938 many of the coal operators rejected the compensation 
act. Discussion of the difficulties involved in the coverage of coal 
mines will be found in reports of the meetings of the International 
Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions.” 


Conflict of Laws 


Large gaps in coverage arise from the conflict of State and Federal 
jurisdiction. A step reducing some of the jurisdictional uncertainty 
was taken in 1936 by Public Act No. 814 (74th Cong.), which grants 
to the States authority to apply their workmen’s compensation laws 
to work done on Federal property situated within their geographical 
boundaries. 

The State coverage of railway employees and other workers in 
interstate commerce is not only limited, but often hard to interpret 
and apply to specific cases where doubt arises as to whether an employ- 
ment is interstate or intrastate. Because of opposition from certain 
influential representatives of labor, there are no Federal statutes 





“ Workmen’s Compensation Board of Nova Scotia, Report, 1936, p. 19, table 8. See also Report and 
Findings of the Royal Commission on Ratings of the Lunenberg Fishing Fleet and the Lumber Industry, 
as applied by the Workmen’s Compensation Board, Province of Nova Scotia, 1927. 

4® Because of the difficulty of obtaining insurance coverage for coal-mine risks in Tennessee, legal pro- 
Vision was made for a State fund limited to coal-mine coverage. The arrangement, however, was not put 
into effect and the proposed fund never operated. 

' See especially U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 511, pp. 279-290, 
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providing workmen’s compensation coverage for railway and 
time workers."® In several instances, labor organizations have pro. 
ferred the expectation of occasional large verdicts from law couris {, 
the practical certainty of compensation awards in all cases. Reven; 
studies indicate that such a preference is not warranted by the facts." 
The same preference for the results of litigation, which at certajy 
points has retarded the spread of compensation legislation in the 
United States, accounts for the failure to apply compensation coverage 
in the Provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan to train-service employ. 
ments, although such employees might come within the act by 


ar- pr 





















a 0 

majority vote of their memberships. - 
7 . . . Y Ct 

Administrative Problems Affecting Coverage . 

PROBLEMS UNDER INCLUSIVE ACTS a 

Ch 

Each type of compensation act—whether compulsory, elective. . 
exclusive fund, list or general coverage—has its peculiar administratiy, 7 
problems. A number of the problems incident to exclusive-fund a 
insurance that are in part responsible for numerical and other limita- , 


tions of coverage have already been considered. 

Some of the difficulties encountered in administering a compulsory 
act of the inclusive type are: The failure of many employers to make 
reports of injuries; difficulty of determining the status of employees 
prohibitive insurance rates for certain risks covered by the law; and 
the impossibility of informing all employers as to the requirement 
of the act. Employers in some economic activities, to avoid insuring, 
go through the form of taking employees into partnership with them, 
or attempt to create legal relationships which, although in effect thos 
of employer and employee, are held by courts to create a different 
status, as for example that of independent contractor. Most of th 
evasions or violations of an inclusive compensation law are attributed 
to ignorance.'® 


LIMITATION 


















OF COVERAGE UNDER ARRANGEMENTS FOR GUARANTEEING 
PAYMENT OF COMPENSATION 








One of the unsolved problems of workmen’s compensation is how 
to guarantee the payment of compensation to all employees covered 
by the act, even if their employers have neglected to insure or pay 





16 American Labor Legislation Review, December 1935, p. 169; Accident Prevention for Transportation 
Workers, by John B. Andrews. Fora statement of the attitude of the railroad brotherhoods toward 
men’s compensation, see Proceedings of the International Association of Industrial Accident Boar 
Commissions, 1932 (U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 564), p. 53. 

17 See American Labor Legislation Review, December 1935, p. 174: Cost of Occupational Accidents in th 
Railroad Industry, by Otto S. Beyer. 

'8 See Proceedings of the Internationa] Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions, 1938 
(U. 8. Department of Labor, Division of Labor Standards, Bulletin No. 24): The Independent Contra 
Problem in Workmen’s Compensation, by Harry A. Nelson; also, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics Bu! 
letins No. 536 (pp. 103-104), and No. 511 (pp. 4-6). 
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premiums, without impairing the solvency of the insurance carrier or 
limiting the scope of coverage. This problem is most clearly illus- 
trated by the experience of certain exclusive funds which pay com- 
pensation to injured workers covered by the law even if their employers 
have not insured or paid assessments. This is the practice in Ohio, 
Oregon, Washington, and Wyoming, and also in the Canadian 
Provinces. 

The extent of the possible loss to a fund because of inability to 
collect from uninsured employers is shown by the experience of the 
Ohio fund. Up to December 31, 1936, this fund paid to the injured 
employees of uninsured employers $916,726.10, while it was able to 
collect from such employers only $58,332.41. With such losses 
sustained under coverage subject to numerical exemptions, it is 
apparent that with existing enforcement facilities the Ohio fund 
could hardly carry its present responsibility to uninsured employees 
under universal coverage. The Canadian boards are authorized, 
under certain conditions, to include or exclude employments by 
administrative action, and have restricted their losses caused by 
uninsured employers by both legislative and administrative limitations 
upon coverage. 
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NEGOTIATION OF COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS [Nn 
THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 




































By Harovp S. Roserts, Division of Economic Research, National Labor Relations Poarj 


AN ANALYSIS of the experience of 68 local unions of the U: 
Rubber Workers showed that in 63 percent of these locals less thay 
2 months expired between the time the union submitted the terms o; 
its proposed contract and the date the collective agreement was 
arrived at, and in 38 percent less than 1 month was required. 

The above findings were the result of an analysis by the Division 
of Economic Research of the National Labor Relations Board made 
in connection with a history of collective bargaining in the rubber 
industry.' A questionnaire was sent to each of the 73 local unions of 
the United Rubber Workers which had a signed agreement as of 
March 1939. 

Of the 73 locals covered by written agreements, 52 (71.2 percent 
had renewed their agreements from one to four times. In 13 agree- 
ments, signed within the year, the renewal clause had not been tested 
Of the 60 agreements, therefore, which had come up for renewal, 52 
had been renewed. The other 8 had remained in force either through 
a continuation clause or because the contract had no expiration date 
The number of locals which had had written agreements but were 
unable to renew them was relatively insignificant. 

Of the 68 locals which responded to the questionnaire 44 (64.7 per- 
cent) did not resort to a strike in the effort to force the company to 
negotiate the terms of the first agreement, but 24 (35.3 percent) did so. 

That the company had not broken off negotiations at any time was 
reported by 53 locals (77.9 percent), 14 (20.6 percent) reported that 
the company had broken off negotiations, and 1 questionnaire was 
incomplete on this point. In 12 of the 14 instances in which the 
company broke off negotiations, the union resorted to the strike 
either prior to or after the break, in the effort to force the company 
to resume or continue negotiations. 

Of the 68 locals covered by the study, 57, or 83.8 percent, had been 
assisted by a representative from the international union in nezo- 


ited 





1 See chapter on the rubber industry in forthcoming bulletin (No. 4) of the National Labor Rela 
Board, Division of Economic Research: The Written Trade Agreement in Collective Bargaining 
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tiating the terms of their first written agreement. Of the 11 locals 
which had not been assisted, 10 were organized prior to March 10, 
1936. Of the 42 locals under contract, which were chartered on or 
after March 1936, only 1 was not assisted in its negotiations by a 
representative from the headquarters of the United Rubber Workers. 
That local had been able to organize the plant 100 percent and required 
only 1 day to negotiate the terms of its first agreement. Upon the 
expiration of the first contract the local had no difficulty in obtaining 
its renewal. 

Twelve locals were assisted by State or Federal conciliators in 
negotiating the terms of their first agreement. In all but two of these 
cases, the company had either broken off negotiations or the union 
had resorted to the strike before the employer was willing to negotiate 
to completion of the agreement. 


Labor Relations in the Rubber Industry? 


Although union organization among rubber workers may be traced 
to as early as the 1880’s, and a mushroom growth of the Rubber 
Workers Union followed closely the great strike period of 1902 and 
1903, by 1906 organization had all but disappeared. Another con- 
flict, this time under the direction of the International Workers of 
the World, occurred in 1913, but the strike was broken and the ‘‘open- 
shop” basis continued in force. A few abortive efforts toward or- 
ganization were made during the World War, but they were short- 
lived and there was little activity thereafter until an unprecedented 
drive for union organization began during the period of the N. R. A., 
under section 7 (a). This move was fought by the rubber companies 
with all of the devices at their disposal, and it was only after the 
Supreme Court upheld the National Labor Relations Act that major 
employers in the rubber industry accepted the act. 

The following table shows the growth in the number of agreements 
and in the number of workers covered by contracts, from 1932 to 
1939. Although the present National Labor Relations Act was passed 
in 1935, the years 1937 and 1938 account for the consummation of 55 
of the total 73 agreements, covering approximately 85 percent of all 
the rubber workers under agreement. 





? This section is based upon the following sources: Proceedings of the Knights of Labor, 1887 General 
Assembly (cited in The Labor Movement in the United States, by Norman J. Ware, 1860-1895), 1929, 
Pp. 187-188; Proceedings of the American Federation of Labor, 1903, p. 126; India Rubber World, March 1, 
1913, p. 301 and April 1, 1913, p. 365; History of Labor in the United States, 1896-1932, by Perlman and Taft 
(Vol. 4, p. 278), 1985; House of Goodyear, by Hugh Allen, 1935, p. 194; National Industrial Conference Board 
Reports: Individual and Collective Bargaining under the N.I. R. A., 1933, and Individual and Collective 
Bargaining in May 1934; and U.S. Senate, Subcommittee of Committee on Education and Labor, Hearings 
(Violation of Free Speech and Rights of Labor), 1937, parts 3 (p. 20, 83 et seq.), 8 (p. 2956, 3199-3202), and 15. 
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TABLE 1.—United Rubber Workers’ Local Agreements Signed and Workers ( 
July 1932 to March 1939 } 
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1 Includes only signed agreements in effect as of March 1939. 
2 None in 1933. 






The importance of the Supreme Court decisions handed down op 
April 12, 1937, is shown by the fact that of the 73 agreements in effec 
as of March 1939, 29, or 40 percent, were signed prior to April 12 
while 44, or approximately 60 percent, were signed after that dat 
More significant, however, are the figures showing the number o 
workers under contract. The 29 agreements signed prior to th 
decisions covered only 7,920 workers, whereas the 44 agreement: 
signed afterward covered 36,411. It can be seen, therefore, that al- 
though the number of agreements signed prior to April 12 constituted 
40 percent of the total number, they covered only 18 percent of th 
workers. Eighty-two percent of the workers are covered by agree- 
ments signed after the decisions of April 12. 

Other factors vital to a proper understanding of labor relations i 
the rubber industry are the predominant position of the tire and tube 
division and the importance of Akron as the rubber center? Ohio 
contains 49 percent of the workers under contract. 

The United Rubber Workers has organized locals in 22 of the 42 
tire plants tabulated by the Census of Manufactures and 13 ar 
under contract. These 13 contracts, however, cover 30,718 employee: 
(69.3 percent) of the 44,331 under all contracts. These 22 locals are 
in plants with a daily tire capacity of 303,000 tire units as agains! 
340,600 for all tire companies,‘ or 88.9 percent of the total dail 
capacity. The capacity of the plants not under contract is approx- 
mately 36 percent of the total. 





3 The importance of the rubber tires and tubes section of the industry, and the dominance of Akro! 
explains in part the failure to organize the rubber workers before Government intervention in the 
of labor legislation, etc. The concentration of the industry on the other hand, once unionization set in, als 
serves to explain how ‘‘open-shop’’ Akron became a ‘“‘union town.”’ 

*See N. R. A. Evidence Study No. 36, Washington, 1935, p. 5. 
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Period Required to Negotiate an Agreement 


Table 2 shows for 55 reporting locals the time that elapsed between 
submission of the demands embodied in the proposed contract and 
the date the first agreement was signed. In 38 percent of the cases 
less than a month was required between the date the first written 
acreement was submitted to the company for consideration and the 
date the first agreement was signed. Sixty-three percent were signed 
in less than 2 months, and 90 percent in less than 6 months. In 
only one case did the time extend beyond 8 months. 


Taste 2.—Time Between Submission to Company of Terms of First Written Agreement 
and Signing of Agreement ! 





, ' Simple Cumulative 
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and under 8 months. 

8 months and over 
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Based upon the 55 answers which were complete. 


Table 3 shows, for 59 locals reporting, the time that elapsed between 
the date negotiations began and the date the first agreement was signed. 
In 19 cases (32 percent) a length of time less than a half month was 
indicated, 64 percent showed an elapsed time of less than 14 months, 
and 93 percent were completed within less than 4 months. In all 
cases the elapsed time between the date negotiations began and the 
date of the first agreement was less than 6% months. 


» 
- 


Tas_e 3.—Time Between Date Negotiations Began and the Signing of First Agreement! 
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' Based upon the 59 answers which were complete. 
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Table 4 shows the actual number of conferences required in 


tiating the terms of the first agreement. From 1 to 3 confe: 


were required in 14 cases and from 4 to 6 conferences in 20; 54 p 
of the cases required 6 or less conferences to negotiate the terms 
first agreement. In over 93 percent of the cases the terms 
negotiated in 15 conferences or less. 


TaBLE 4.—Number of Conferences Required in Negotiating Terms of First 
Agreement ! 





Simple 
percentage 


Number of conferences Number ! 
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4-6 conferences...............- 
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28-30 conferences._---- 

34-36 conferences. -_- 











1 Based upon the 62 answers which were complete 
2 Five answered the question in terms of the number of days instead of conferences. Each-day \ 
lated as equivalent to l conference. Of the 5, 3 fell in the 4-6 class interval, 1 in 7-9, and 1 in 13 
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WORKING CONDITIONS AND WAGES IN UNION 
BARBER SHOPS, 1938' 


BETWEEN 4 and 5 persons out of every 1,000 gainfully occupied in 
the United States are employed in barber shops. The number of 
shops in 1935, the latest year for which figures are available, was 
125,455, of which 4,302 were operated as both barber and beauty shops. 
In these shops there were 130,358 proprietors and firm members and 
91,424 employees. Receipts for services rendered in these shops 
amounted to nearly 230 million dollars in 1935—roughly $1.70 per 
capita of population. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics has from time to time published 
information on rates and hours of union barbers in a number of cities.” 
The present article deals with the rates and hours of union barbers 
in 173 cities and towns in 43 States, as indicated in collective agree- 
ments which were in force all or a substantial part of 1938. It does 
not include data for all cities which have union rates and hours in 
effect but only those for which the Bureau has copies of agreements. 
Data concerning some of the pertinent provisions in State licensing 
laws as of 1938 are also included. 


Unionization and Collective Bargaining 


Most of the union barbers in 1938 were members of the Journey- 
men Barbers’ International Union of America which has been the 
dominant union in this field since its organization in 1887 and its 
' affiliation with the American Federation of Labor in 1888. The 
union admits to active membership any competent journeyman 
barber, hairdresser, waver, marceller, cosmetician, or manicurist 
(except Orientals), not over 50 years of age. Persons over 50 may be 
admitted as nonbeneficiary members (i. e., with no participation in sick 
and death benefits). Women have been admitted to membership 
only since 1924. Self-employed barbers in ‘‘one-chair’’ shops are 
admitted, as well as two or more partners who practice the trade in 

their own shops without employing others. Proprietors, however, 
| who employ one or more barbers are not eligible. 

No exact figures are available as to the extent of unionization in the 
entire trade, although it is estimated that about one of every five bar- 
bers in the United States belongs toa barbers’ union. For some of the 
cities visited by Bureau agents in connection with the present study, the 
number of union and of nonunion shops was obtained. On the basis of 
this information the following table has been prepared to show in a gen- 
eral way the extent of unionization of barber shops in the cities listed. 

' Prepared by Don Q. Crowther, of the Bureau’s Industrial Relations Division. 


bs Data for a number of cities for the years 1928, 1929, 1930, and 1931 appear in U.S. Bureau of Labor Statis- 
“es Bulls. Nos. 515, 540, and 566. For 1932 data see Monthly Labor Review, July 1932. 
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TABLE 1.—Prevalence of Union Barber Shops in Various Cities in 1938 














Almost all union Large proportion of | About halfunion | Moderate proportion) Small , 
shops union shops shops of union shops | of uni 
Butte, Mont. Cincinnati, Ohio. Birmingham, Ala. Atlanta, Ga. | Baltim - 
Des Monies, Iowa. | Duluth, Minn. Charleston, S. C. Boston, Mass. | Nashvj Pe 
Omaha, Nebr. | Kansas City, Mo. Charleston, W. Va. | Buffalo, N. Y Phila , 
Peoria, Ill. Madison, Wis. Cleveland, Ohio. Columbus, Ohio. Pa. 
Rochester, N. Y. | Milwaukee, Wis. Davenport, Iowa. Dallas, Tex. | Portland, Mai: 
Toledo, Ohio. Portland, Oreg. Dayton, Ohio. Detroit, Mich. Wichit 
Springfield, Mass. Rock Island, Ill. Erie, Pa. El Paso, Tex. 
San Francisco, Calif. | Los Angeles, Calif. Houston, Tex. 
| Seattle, Wash. New Haven, Conn. | Indianapolis, Ind. 
South Bend, Ind. Providence, R. I. Jackson, Miss. 
Reading, Pa. Jacksonville, Fla. 
Richmond, Va. Little Rock, Ark 
| St. Louis, Mo. Louisville, Ky. 
Salt Lake City, | Manchester, N. H. 
Utah. Memphis, Tenn. 
Spokane, Wash. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Worcester, Mass. New Orleans, La. 
New York, N. Y. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
San Antonio, Tex. 
Scranton, Pa. 
Washington, D.C. 
York, Pa. 





Youngstown, Ohio. 








The most common form of collective-bargaining arrangement i! 
barbering industry is the union shop-card agreement. In retu 

the privilege of displaying the union shop card which is numbered and 
issued by the international union, the proprietor signs the regular 
shop-card agreement by which he agrees to abide by the “‘rules govern- 
ing union shop cards” as laid down by the international union. The 
union does not permit the shop card to be issued to or displayed in any 
shop where more than one apprentice is employed or where nonunion 
men are employed. Any male eligible to membership who is not a 
member in good standing is considered a nonunion man. The proprie- 
tor agrees to abide by the rules of the local union through which hi 
obtains his shop card, on the matters of wages, hours, and prices 

In some cases the shop-card arrangement constitutes the entir 
agreement, so far as written documents are concerned, between th 
local union and the proprietor—the understanding on local wages 
hours, prices, etc., being oral or as embodied in the bylaws of the local 
union. In other cases there are bilateral agreements, either with 
single proprietors or associations of employers, which provide for the 
regular shop-card arrangement and also include provisions to cover th‘ 
local conditions of work. 

Where the shop-card arrangement is used, without the regular 
bilateral agreement in addition, the proprietor agrees that the shop 
card shall be removed if he violates any laws in the constitution of the 
international union or any laws or regulations of the local union with 
respect to hours, wages, prices, etc. When a change in local working 
conditions is desired, the usual method of working out the change s 
through joint conferences between employers and union represents 
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tives. In some cases, however, it was reported that the local unions 
simply adopted the change by a vote of the membership and advised 
employers of the new rules promulgated by the union. 

In some cities representatives of the union and employers met at 
regular intervals (biweekly, monthly or semiannually, etc.) to confer 
on any problems, grievances, or changes in connection with local work- 
‘ng conditions. In most of the cities there were no regular meetings of 
this type but the parties met at irregular intervals as meetings were 
called for special purposes. In still other cities there were no negotia- 
tions other than with individual proprietors when visited by the union 
business agent or other representative. 

The usual penalty provided for violation by a proprietor of any 
union rules is the removal of his shop card. In signing the shop-card 
agreement the employer agrees that he will give up the card peaceably 
to a duly appointed union representative when called upon to do so. 
When the shop card is removed, of course, the union barbers usually 
leave with it. In fact, the bylaws of some local unions require that 
the members shall strike upon removal of the shop card, under penalty 
of a fine or suspension from the union—provisions for fines being as 
hich as $25 and $50. 

Strikes and lock-outs are but rarely referred to in agreements of the 
local barbers’ union. In only 2 of 162 agreements in the Bureau’s files 
did the parties agree to refrain from strikes and lock-outs, in one case 
“during the continuance and after the expiration of the agreement’’, 
and in the other “before arbitration takes its course.’”’ In 2 other 
agreements strikes were specifically sanctioned to enforce observance 
of the agreement in one case, and to allow a general or sympathy strike 
without altering the validity of the contract in the other. 

Provisions for adjusting disputes were found in only 24 of the 162 
agreements, 10 of the 24 being agreements with associations of em- 
ployers. Where agreements do not provide for such adjustment, it 
can be assumed that any grievances or disputes are settled directly 
through conferences and negotiations between union agents and the 
proprietors involved. Formal provisions for adjusting disputes oc- 
curred predominantly in agreements made in eastern States, notably 
New York and New Jersey. They are found more frequently in 
association agreements than in those made with individual employers. 
More of the agreements with employers’ associations also provide for 
final settlement of disputes through arbitration. Machinery and 
procedure for arbitration were found in 6 agreements while 7 others 
contained general declarations in favor of the arbitration principle; 
12 of these 13 agreements were in the East. 

Joint adjustment machinery without recourse to arbitration was 
provided in 9 agreements, 2 of them creating permanent joint boards 
for this purpose and the others providing for negotiations through 
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conferences. Nine other agreements provided for the adjudication of 
certain disputes through the union’s grievance committee only. Ip 
6 of these cases the union’s committee was empowered to impose fino 
and assess damages which offending employers agreed to pay. [p ‘ 
of these cases employers signed notes of $50 to $100 as security fo, 
the collection of damages in case of violations. | 
















Rates and Hours 


The prevailing method of wage payment found in barbers’ agrep. 
ments was a weekly guaranty of a definite amount, plus a stipulated 
percentage of all receipts over a certain amount taken in by the indi. 
vidual barber during the week. Almost as common, however, was 
the method of paying union barbers on a flat percentage basis—ay 
agreed percentage of all receipts from the individual barber’s work— 
with a guaranteed weekly amount in some cases and no guaranty ip 
others. In no case were the wages of full-time barbers stated jy 
terms of definite daily or weekly amounts with no relation to the 
receipts. 

The weekly guaranties ranged from $10 to $30, the most common 
amounts being from $20 to $25. Usually, when the weekly guaranteed 
wage was comparatively high, the total receipts from the individual 
barber’s work had to be a relatively large amount before he could get 
any additional compensation from the percentage arrangement. [ 
cases where the weekly guaranty was as high as $30, for example, the 
barbers received nothing in addition to the guaranteed amount unless 
their receipts for the week exceeded $42 in some cities and $45 i1 
others, in which cases the barbers received from 50 to 70 percent of 
the excess. Where the weekly guaranties were low, on the other hand 
the barbers began to share in receipts exceeding amounts as low as $15 
and $18 per week. Where the barbers were paid on a straight per- 
centage basis with no weekly guaranty, the percentage of total receipts 
paid as wages ranged from 60 to 75, with the most common figures 6! 
and 70 percent. 

In obtaining the figures on hours of work of union barbers certain 
assumptions had to be made in many cases, since the union agreements 
and bylaws from which the information was taken were not always 
clear on the matter. Many of the documents merely gave the agreed 
opening and closing hours of the barber shops on each day of the week 
and it had to be assumed that the working hours of the barbers 
corresponded to the hours that the shops were open, with the proper 
allowance, of course, for mealtime. If in some of these cases the 
barbers, through an understanding not embodied in the written agree- 
ments, were not required to be on duty as long as the shops were open 
each day, then the hours reported in the table below may be overstated. 
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There was some difficulty also in making the proper allowance for 
mealtime in some cases, because of lack of information. The common, 
indeed almost universal, practice in the barber trade is to allow one 
hour for lunch each day and one-half hour for an evening meal on 
Saturdays or other days that the shops remain open until late in the 
evening. In the cases where the arrangements with respect to 
mealtime were not clearly set forth, this common practice was as- 
sumed to prevail. 

A further difficulty was encountered in making accurate adjustments 
for the half holiday each week, provided for in many of the agree- 
ments. In some cases the exact day of the week and the number of 
hours which the barbers were to be off were stated, while in others the 
agreements simply provided that the barbers should have one-half 
day off per week. In the latter cases it was assumed that the time 
off amounted to one-half of the working time on a regular weekday. 
The weekly hours of union barbers in cities where agreements provided 
for one-half day off per week are noted in table 2 by footnote a. 

Barbering is one trade in which the weekly hours of work have 
remained comparatively high. Although the 8-hour day (Monday to 
Friday) has been established in many cities and towns, the 9- and 10- 
hour days are not at alluncommon. Barbers usually work long hours 
on Saturdays. In most of the cities covered by this study the barbers 
worked 10 or more hours on Saturdays and in some cases as long as 
12 and 13 hours. Reading, Pa., was the only city covered which 
hada short Saturday. Generally speaking, the weekly working hours 
of barbers in the cities covered were somewhere between 50 and 60 
with the established hours in a large number of cities being around 
54 and 55 hours. In 15 of the 173 cities, however, the weekly hours 
of at least some of the union barbers were in excess of 60, and in 24 
cities the union hours were less than 50. 

As a general rule no overtime is worked in the barbering trade and 
the union agreements make no provision for overtime rates. The 
agreements usually provide definitely that the doors of the shops shall 
be locked and the blinds pulled down promptly at the agreed closing 
time and that the shops shall not open before the regular hour on the 
succeeding day. It is usually agreed, however, that the barbers shall 
take care of all customers who enter the shop before the closing hour 
and the time spent on this work after the shops close is not regarded 
as overtime. Barbers paid on a percentage basis profit from this work 
only insofar as their total receipts, on which their pay is based, are 
increased. 

In quite a number of cities a few extra or part-time barbers are 
employed to help take care of the increased volume of business at the 
end of each week. These extra men usually work on Saturdays and 
quite often on Fridays—all day or just in the evenings. In most cases 
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these extras did not have other occupations or employment, but 
had part-time employment elsewhere—some in factories, some 0), 
W. P. A. projects, etc. Many agreements included definite provision. 
for payment of these part-time men. Some of them provided fo, 
payment on a straight percentage basis and others for a daily guaranty 
plus a stipulated percent of daily receipts exceeding a certain |asic 
sum. 

Practically all agreements provided that the barber shops should be 
closed all day on the following holidays: New Year’s Day, Memorig| 
Day, Fourth of July, Labor Day, Thanksgiving, and Christmas 
Many of them included Washington’s Birthday and Armistice Day 
also. On the evenings preceding legal holidays the shops usually 
remain open late, the agreements providing in most cases that the 
hours for these days shall be the same as Saturday hours. In some 


fey 


cities, where barbers have one-half day off per week, a legal holiday 
takes the place of the half day off. 
Rates and hours of union barbers in effect in 1938 in 173 cities and 


towns are shown in table 2. Where more than one set of data a: 
shown for a city (rates A, B, C, etc.) the different quotations are fo 
different local unions in the city. 


TABLE 2.—Rates and Hours of Union Barbers in Various Cities, 1938 





|As provided in collective agreements which were in effect all or a substantial part of the year 
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WE Se whcscbadhsnctncceiessckl | 20.00 | 60 over $27..._.- J--neee.- 9 | 10! 
Connecticut: 
ib dn n ki duidinicenboscdimedid 25.00 | 50 over $33. .....|........| 10 | 10! 
ON ee 20.00 | 50 over $30......)...-..-- | @® | @ 
District of Columbia: Washington: 
een SE NE RE Sas ter ee 20.00 | 60 over $33_...._|_..._- 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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rapiy 2.—Rates and Hours of Union Barbers in Various Cities, 1938—Continued 





—— 
W age rates Hours 


- — Mon 
State and city Percent of gross | Percent; day 
receipts in addi- jof gross | to 
tion to guaranty) | Teceipts| Fri- 


day 





Beardstown 
Belleville 
Cair 
Cl 
Rate A... 
Rate B.. 
Collinsville - . 
De _—_ ee 
E St. Louis 
Fd we ‘rdsville 
} ret port. 
Gille pie 
Hillsboro... 
Kewanee 
Peoria 
Quincy-.. : 
Rock Island... 
Granite City, Madison, Venice, 25. 00 
Nameoki. 
La Salle, Oglesby—-- 
| "ON . ' 
Indianapolis... 
Muncie 
New Castle__- 
Richmond... 
th Bend_. 
I wa 
Davenport. - 
Des Moines 
Kansas: 
Kansas City 
Wichita... 
Kentucky: 
Henderson... .. man deta , | 70 over $22... 
Louisville | 
Newport “~ 
uisiana: New Orleans_....___- . 
Maine: Portland 
——— 


Massac iaeahie: ¢ 
Boston ~~ aoe 5. 50 over $33 
, “— te LAseE ae ‘ 50 over $31- 
Fitchburg - al PEGG TA zz 50 over $30... _- 
ace ig r ee aa! ee s A 
oy, EE TSS. ’ | 70 over $ 
Springfield _. 
orcester . 
Michig an: 
Detroit... ete . 00 — a ; 57 
Kalamazoo : q i%ee 9 | l4 5514 
Lansing a: " : rene ( l4 5514 
Minnesetas 
i 28 sf 55 
ri ce) Miglin) | 
Minneapolis : aon ; 60 over $30_____- a ae 54 
St. Paul Ri . 60 over $30 a 54 
Mississippi: 
Hattiesburg ota aD ee 1 12 | 59! 
Jackson 5 13 63 
Missouri: 
Joplin ew | 5 9| 1% 5614 
Ke ansas City ’ : @ | @® 
. Louis eae 10% «55% 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaBLeE 2.—Rates and Hours of Union Barbers in Various Cities, 1938—Co, inued 





es 
| 


Wage rates Hours 





Guar. | | Mon- | 
State and city anty | Percent of gross | Percent; day 



















































en. receipts in addi- | of gross | to | Satur 
time | tion to guaranty | receipts| Fri- day 
week | day 
| 
Montana: | 
ae ai ook ada ..| $30.00 | 65 over $42_.....]_______. 8 | g 4 
ee eee simitibabich | 24.00 | 60 over $34__....]_..____. ) 10! 
ae Laue-e------| 25.00 | 65 over stati cracan 5 abate 9 10 
a -------| 27.00 | 60 over $42...... aan (?) (2) ’ 
Roundup-.--....-- i wacceccceee| 96.00 | G5 over $45. ..... R14 Q! 
Nebraska: Omaha.___........_____- Aa Meat Dae MOORS 60 | (3) (2) , 
Nevada: 
pomeer Olty........... naar " 18. 00 oh 65 9 9 4 
> | ae teed | 25.00 | 60 over $35_.__- - 9 10! Ke 
ae Sek clckes ih 25.00 | 60 over $37.50 9 10 F 
New Hampshire: | 
Se ...| 25.00 | 50 over $32_.._-- inde 19 | 11M o sn 
sis cis tpcnineepcscme Racist ae 75) (8) | «sy vo 
New Jersey: | 
Irvington.-....... sie so ceeaeaieil | 20.00 | 50 over $31_.._-- _ (1) (1) 4 
io 7s ewer 6 §FhlhlULLrClUTllL,l( rr eer 10 11! ve: 
New Brunswick. .........-- ...-| 30.00 | 50 over $45_-..-_-- | 7“ 9% 113 vs 
Passaic... a. Se at ‘ _| 23.00 | 50 over $32____- oo | ae (0) | 
yl eee ninabicendiele Pe. ‘ .| 22.00 | 50 over $34_.._..|___. 10 11! iF 
Se en ‘ ._..| 25.00 | 50 over $38.___- oF 10 | 1144, 1 KR 
SE inatcdeditetoons i 25.00 | 50 over $35_.._-- 10 | 1114, o 3s 
New York: | , 
Ee 20.00 | 50 over $28. ..._- son de (3) (2) ’ 
Stmnttitidtineesteineiémcmiie -------| 25.00 | 50 over $35. ...-- - 9 | 10! BSL 
a ee culouel SAREE Le CULE REESE 70 9%) 10! a 5914 
New York ae | 
|) a a ee ...-| 30.00 | 50 over $42_.-._-- : : a4 12 1 5F 
Rate h pdigetowas ithe wigaueians ...-.-| 30.00 | 50 over $45_...- ee 10%} 11%) 15 
eS aes ee Ul Bt 10%) 11 vF 
ida conodnndtte SEIT A 27.50 | 50 over $40......|_.______| 9%| 10 . 
Schenectady._..........................| 20.00 | 65 over $30..___. sail R14 Qu s 
re BR . ndcncacenacsae J ae eueamae | 23.00 | 50 over $36..-_- —_ 914 11! a 
Ohio: : 
CO a a a ...-| 20.00 | 60 over $29...--- (3) (2 ' 
Cleveland .......... 8S oF re .| 23.00 | 60 over $35 10% 
SES ENE ee BLE SE eeERS Rh Sug apse aebaiearaiteneie 70 5| Q 


Coshocton 





Youngstown 






Oklahoma: | 
Bartlesville__.....-- ati OS SS Lee ee ee 65 | 9 11! 5A, 
Oklahoma City-_...._- a a a it IN a a 60 | 9 11 56 
Oregon: 
a mee ee y Re! (Caer. ~ 5214 


ss ciaiiratliacdinencdwatiosoneanag el TRIE 1 Teac 




















































SSE ee . ‘ | 20.00 | 60 over $31__.._.|__._____| 8 ~ 48 
Salem... labeled cca ees sous eee ET Ul eee 9 | 10! 5 
Pennsylvania: 
Fe Rll ae eee 10 11 6 
I ede laa de ees dla een eid te ( 3@ |... . -s eee (2) (2) 
ES EE ee Ree | EE ha te RS 
EEE, oem MA PAP RUS St) er 
RAE AERA AEE CAEL O A | 20.00 | 60 over $26......]_...___- 84 10 “4 
 — ae lll eee 8 9 ‘9 
Se Seer ae _| 28.00 | 50 over $35____-- (24) 9 10%; * 504 
Ee __.....| 20.00 | 60 over $25...-.- (33) 934 10% 50% 
EE CRE Seem, | 25.00 | 8 over $36....../........ 9h4 10%| 19 484 
a oo ests a alles mie, 2 | oe aa 7 (2) (2) 48 
CT <0. 5. nd eden duaaaels Reed Fel REDS, ee rbtet 60 9 4l4 49% 
Seranton__....___- ITE TS 20.00 | 60 over $30___...|__--_.-- 9 10 55 
West Easton.........._.-- | 20.00 | 60 over $30____-_- Ls getumieus 10 11 o 56 
Wilkes-Barre___.._._- ee" me * Bt oe | See eee 814 10 5274 
A bares ooo SE ME, . SR Tem (14) 10 10 6 
Rhode Island: Providenre_...........-.- ----| 20.00 | 50 over #90. .....].......- 10 11% *s 
South Carolina: Charleston_.___-- nhs SNES kien be RR 7 65! 10 13 6 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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TapLe 2.—Rates and Hours of Union Barbers in Various Cities, 1938—Continued 











———n 





Wage rates Hours 














































f Guar- | Mon- 

State and city — Percent of gross |Percent} day Satur- Full- 
ule receipts in addi- |ofgross| to | 4, time 
time tion to guaranty jreceipts| Fri- ay week 

day 





















Tennessee: 
Memphis: 
RS ae eee oe ee $12. 50 | 70 over $18. ....-|_....-- gly 12% 
ES ar cee 12.00 | 65 over $18.50__..|_____- 10 | 13 63 
Nashville......--- shbbact Sika Laebbitinioede 10.00 | 65 over $15. ._-- re Acaieills 9 | 12 * §2% 
@X&5 } 


ty, —_— ae oan atiiactipsosecaneentiaian 








Houston...-..-- jthienien ONE TEAL: BEE ste alibaneiidesdhin 65 | 9 | ll | 56 
Marshall_-.---- i a icin Sy ” | Sea cai 65 914) 12 | 59% 
> —_« | RCE yah ee a EEG PALIES: 60 | 94) 11%) 59 
Sherman......-- eS EOI: OS RS RRR 65 gly) 12 | 593 
~ Pee hae CF aseenge: eee ee 66 9 | 10 55 
Vermont: Barre... _- nae a il ase EPC (35) 814 11%4| «48 
Virginia 
| a _u-eue--e-----| 21.00 | 60 over $35. .-- | 9 | 1% 56% 
Richmond...--- oe ace) Ter peel | Pat Aa) sega 65| 1 13.| 68 
Washington: 
Aberdeen........- g.4.. (26) 8 8% 48% 
. ; ---| 21.00 | 60 over $32___. 8 | 10 50 
QQ) ..-------| 18.00 | 65 over $26... 8 | 10 5 
Spokane........ ETO SARS: Te | a 65 9 9 | 54 
West Virginia: | 
Charleston...- -- CERES See ere ee 70 | 10% 12% 65 
Grafton........-- _....-.--| 18.00 | 65 over $24.__. 9 | 1% 56% 
Wheeling......._-- nennececeeeee|onssnnce wee Pais 70 gl4 10 | 52% 
a eee ee  } 2 ore ee 65 9 12 57 
Wisconsin: 
Appleton.....-- icc meee ft) S|) eee - 770) (2) (2) (2) 
I a OC ee ea 4 68 | 9 | yl «50% 





Madison......-- ; Set , | 60 over $26. .--. - 
Milwaukee... .-. 5 : _.-| 20.00 | 65 over $28._-_-- eae (?) (*) 48 
































Stevens Point-- . | 17.00 | 60 over $26 _- (?) () | 48 
Ci nnesese sacs ---| 24.00 | 50 over $32... shea (?) (?) 48 
Wisconsin Rapids _..| 17.00 | 60 over $26. _. : R14 11%) °*650 
Wyoming: 
ea suncal SD Rockit —_ 65 8 10 | 50 
Cheyenne....- iadceaticeh a | 65 over $34. 50 was 9 1074] 554% 










* One-half day off per week. 
‘If barber takes in $42 per week, he gets $30 plus 60 percent over $42. 
1 Not stated. 
‘From November 1 through April the hours are 10 Monday to Friday, and 124 Saturday, making 62% 
for afull-time week. 
‘During January, February, and March Saturday hours are 10%, making 55% for a full-time week. 
‘Up to $25. 
* Over $25. 
™Monday and Tuesday 9; Wednesday and Friday 10%; Thursday 4. 
'Up to $35. 
* Over $35. 
10 hours on Friday. 
'' Monday and Friday 9 hours; Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday 10. 
‘1% day off per week. In one section of the city the hours are 104% Monday to Friday; 12 Saturday; 
5044 per week. 
» ' With 1 week’s notice, shopowners can reduce or abandon guaranty and pay straight 65 percent of gross 
receipts. 
'' No standard enforced. 
‘Ifa barber takes in $35 he gets $25 plus 50 percent of all over $35. 
'* Apparently not standard. Arranged with individual shopowners. 
11 hours on Thursday. 
'* Hours are different in different zones. 
1 day off per week. 
” Agreement provides for a 54-day week but does not specify the number of hours. 
, | lday off every 2 weeks. 
” Although not part of the agreement, the usual practice is for barbers to take off 4% day each week, mak- 
Ing actual working time 50 instead of 55 hours per week. 
8 Or straight 70 percent. 
* Or straight 60 percent. 
* 70 percent if barber takes in less than $30; 75 percent if he takes in $30 or more in week. 
* 75 percent of receipts totaling less than $35in week. If receipts are $35 or more, barber gets $25 plus 
50 percent of receipts over $35. 
” If receipts are $32 or more, barber gets $23 plus 65 percent over $32. 
* Reported as usual hours per week. By State Law 54 hours per week is the maximum allowed. 
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Licensing or Registration of Barbers ® 





All States except three (Maryland, New York, and Virginis 
State laws which establish certain standards and requireme: 
obtaining a license to practice barbering. Most States have c 
administrative agencies, most commonly called Boards of Barbe; 
Examiners, to conduct examinations, determine the qualificatio: 
pass upon the fitness of applicants to practice barbering. Examin; 
tions are held in most States at regular intervals and each applican; 
who meets all requirements and pays the established fees is issue; 
numbered certificate and his name is entered on the State records 9; 
a registered barber. Ordinarily, the certificate is renewed each veg; 
upon payment of the renewal fee, without further requirements. |, 
some States, however, barbers must have a physical examination eac} 
year and present a certificate of good health from a registered physicia: 
in order to have their certificates renewed. The requirements for 
obtaining original certificates in the various States are quite unifon 
on some points and vary a great deal on others. In practically 
States, applicants are required to be of good moral habits an 
from any infectious or contagious disease. 

In 34 States the minimum age at which applicants can 1 
certificates is 18 years. The lowa, Massachusetts, Montana 
Washington laws do not specify any age limit; the minimum ag 
Pennsylvania is 16 years; in Connecticut, Delaware, Kansas, Missou 
and North Carolina, 19 years; in Illinois, 19% years; and in Wisconsi 
21 years. 

Although some States have specified no educational requirements 
the ability to read and write English intelligently being apparently 
sufficient—quite a number of States require an eighth-grade gram! 
school education or its equivalent, and in Kentucky and Wisconsi 
the standard is as high as the tenth grade or 2 years of high s 
In some cases, where the applicant cannot present proof of bis 
educational attainments, provision is made for giving him a prelimi: 
nary examination to determine whether he has an education equivalent 
to that required. 

There is a great variation in the amount of the fees charged tor 
conducting the examinations and issuing the original certificates 0! 
registration as well as in the fees for renewing the certificates annually 
The highest fee for examination and certificate is $35 in Arizona and 
the lowest $5 in Arkansas, Kansas, Maine, Pennsylvania, Kho 
Island, and Washington. The highest annual renewal fee is $7.50 in 
Alabama and the lowest $1 in Washington. The most common [ees 
range from $10 to $15 for the original examination and certificate ani 
from $2 to $5 for renewals each year. 



























hele) 























3 Based on data compiled by the Bureau’s Division of Labor Law Information 
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There is also a great variation in the amount of training necessary 
‘0 obtain a barber’s license in the various States. Most of the laws 
providing for the examination and licensing of barbers provide also 
for the examination and registration of apprentices. The term 
“apprentice” is used in most of the laws and is applied to those 
engaged in Jearning the trade under the supervision of a registered 
barber. ‘The term is used in a broad sense, however, and is not 
confined to the technical meaning often applied to it. The Federal 
Committee on Apprenticeship of the Division of Labor Standards, 
in the Department of Labor, defines an apprentice as follows: 

The term ‘‘apprentice’’ shall mean a person at least 16 years of age who is 
covered by a written agreement with an employer, or with an association of 
employers or employees acting as agent for an employer, and approved by the 
State Apprenticeship Council or other established authority, which apprentice 
agreement provides for not less than 4,000 hours of reasonably continuous em- 
ployment for such person, and for his participation in an approved schedule of 
work experience through employment and for at least 144 hours per year of 
related supplemental instruction. 

The committee is careful to differentiate between ‘‘apprentice,”’ 
“helper,” and “learner.’”’ By the ‘‘4,000 hours of reasonably continu- 
ous employment”’ referred to, a minimum period of apprenticeship 
training of at least 2 years is contemplated. Under the above- 
described apprenticeship arrangement, the work is done in accordance 


with the terms of a written agreement (indenture) whereby the 
employer promises to teach the apprentice the trade as partial com- 
pensation for the services rendered. 


In the barbering trade those persons registered as apprentices under 
State laws would in most cases probably be more correctly termed 
“learners.””’ They are simply permitted to work in a shop under the 
supervision of a registered barber to learn the trade, in most cases 
without a written agreement or the other requirements of the formal 
apprenticeship arrangement. Only 13 States require an ‘‘appren- 
ticeship” training period of as much as 2 years, and of these States 
only Wisconsin requires that the apprentices be indentured. 

The periods of ‘‘apprenticeship” training required for obtaining a 
barber’s license in the different States vary from 6 months in Michigan 
to 3 years in Connecticut, Delaware, and Wisconsin. In Georgia and 
Washington no period of training is specified. In these States appli- 
cants merely have to be able to pass the required examinations. In 
some States, time spent in a barbers’ school or practicing in another 
State can be substituted in satisfying the “apprenticeship” training 
requirements, while in others the completion of a course in a qualified 
barbers’ school is required in addition to the training period specified. 
In 11 States—Florida, Indiana, Louisiana, Minnesota, Montana, 
Nebraska, Nevada, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, and Texas—the 
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laws require that applicants have 18 months of training as “apprep. 
tices” and be graduates from approved barbers’ schools. 

The fees charged and the principal training requirements fo, 
obtaining barber’s licenses in the various States are as follows: 


TaBLe 3.—Fees and Training Requirements in the Barber Trade 





| Fees charged for— | 

































| 


1 x : | j + — ° — 
State Exami- | Annual | Training required for barber’s license 
nation | renewal | 
and cer- | of cer- 


tificate | tificate | 








pO | $25.00 $7.50 | 12 months as apprentice. 

lpi | 35. 00 5.00 | 18 months as apprentice. 

PR scicaid aiticnha 5.00 | 2. 00 Do. 

California..........- | 12. 00 | 2. 00 Do. 

ES eee 12. 00 | 2.00 | 24 months as apprentice or as student in qualified barbers 
school, or as practicing barber in another State. 

Connecticut -_-._.._-- 10. 00 2.00 | 36 — as apprentice or 36 months in qualified barbers 
scnool. 

Delaware.........-- 10. 00 1.00 | 36 months as apprentice or 24 months as practicing barber 
another State. 

a «a of Colum- 10. 00 5.00 | 24 months as apprentice. 

ia. 

Ee 12. 00 | 3.00 | 18 — as apprentice, and graduate of approved | 
school. 

ee 15. 00 2.00 | Be able to pass examination. 

ERI ES EA 10. 00 2.00 | 24 — as apprentice or 6 months in approved barbers 
school. 

EES TS 7. 00 1.00 | 30 a as apprentice, and graduate of approved barber 
school. 

OE 13. 00 3.00 | 18 — as apprentice, and graduate of approved barbers 
school. 

Ve eee (1) 3.00 | 18 — as apprentice, and 6 months in approved barbers 
school. 

NE nt walkin die 5. 00 2.00 | 12 months as apprentice, or 6 months in approved barbers 
school, or 12 months of practice in another State. 

Rentucky.........- 15. 00 3.00 | 12 — as apprentice and graduate of approved 
school. 

Louisiana.........-- 10. 00 4.00 | 18 i as apprentice and graduate of approved 
school. 

PE ckscentasiee 5. 00 3.00 | 18 — i apprentice or complete course in approved 
school. 

Maryland-._.._..-- (3) (3) (4). 

Massachusetts___---- 10. 00 2.00 | 24 months as apprentice, or 18 months as apprent 


months in approved barbers’ school, or 24 months as | 











ing barber in this and/or another State. 

Michigan.........-- 7. 00 3.00 | 6 ee as apprentice and graduate of approved barbers 
school. 

Minnesota... aa 10. 00 2.00 | 18 ~ i as apprentice and graduate of approved barbers 
school. 

Mississippi-_.-.._..-- 6. 00 3.00 | 12 - ee as apprentice and graduate of approved barber 
school. 

ee 10. 00 2.00 | 24 months as apprentice, or as student in approved | 
school, or as practicing barber in another State. 

Montana..........-- 18. 00 3.00 | 18 — as apprentice and graduate of approved barbers 
school. 

Nebraska..........- 12. 00 2. 00 Do. 

See 10. 00 5. 00 Do. 

New Hampshire-_--- 6. 00 2.00 | 6 months as an apprentice. 

New Jersey.......-.. 10. 00 3.00 | 18 months as apprentice. 

New Mexico......-- 25. 00 5. 00 Do. 

2, ee (3) (*) (*). 

North Carolina. --_-_- 15. 00 5.00 | 18 months as apprentice and 6-month course in a; 
barbers’ school. 

North Dakota-._--- 12. 00 2.00 | 18 i as apprentice and graduate of approved |! 
school. 

ec ecoint 13. 00 3. 00 Do. 

Oklahoma.......--. 7.00 3.00 | 18 months as apprentice, or 1,000 hours in approved ! 
school, or 24 months as practicing barber. 

Ee 10. 00 2.00 | 18 months as apprentice and graduate of approved ba 
school. 






1 Not specified by law. Administrative agency makes regulations. 
1 No State law governing the licensing of barbers. Law held unconstitutional in Schneider v. Duc 
(1936) (184 Atl. 914). 

3 No State law governing the licensing of barbers. 
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Taste 3.—Fees and Training Requirements in the Barber Trade—Continued 


— 





| 


Exami- 
nation 

and cer- 

tificate 


. 00 
5. 00 
. 00 
South Dakota . 00 


Tennessee 
. 00 


00 
. 00 
(3) 


5. 00 


West V 20. 00 


Wiscons in 7.00 


Wyoming 15. 00 


| 


Fees charged for— | 


Annual 
renewal 
of cer- 
tificate 


$2. 00 
2. 00 


3. 00 


3. 00 


fr, 


. 50 
. 00 


(3) 
1.00 


5.00 | 


2.00 


5. 00 








Training required for barber’s license 


24 months as apprentice, or 18 months as apprentice and 6 
months in approved barbers’ school. 

24 months as apprentice or 24 months in approved barbers’ 
school. 

18 months as apprentice and 6-months course in approved 
barbers’ school. 


| 24 months as apprentice and graduate of approved barbers’ 


school. 
12 months as apprentice. 


18 months as apprentice and graduate of approved barbers’ 
school. 

12 months as apprentice in this State or 3 years’ practice in 
another State. 


12 months as apprentice or graduate of approved barbers’ 
school. 
(3) 


Be able to pass satisfactory examination. 

24 months as apprentice or graduate of approved barbers’ 
school. 

36 months as apprentice and 12 months as journeyman under 
immediate personal supervision of a licensed master barber. 

18 months as apprentice. 





1 No State law governing the licensing of barbers. 
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LABOR REQUIREMENTS IN SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION: 


A SUBSTANTIAL part of the funds alloted for public works has 
been expended for construction of new schools, and for additions tp 
existing structures. An analysis by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
of school-construction projects, financed from funds provided by the 
Emergency Relief Appropriation Acts of 1935 and 1936, indicates 
that 29.7 percent of their cost went in wages to labor at the site of 
construction. The materials used, delivered to the site, took 53, 
percent, and all other costs (including profit) took 16.7 percent 
Included in this study were reports from contractors on sc)ioo! 
construction projects representing $22,014,000 of constructio: 
8.1 percent of the total of $270,522,000 of contracts awarded on which 
construction was completed between July 1, 1935, and June 30, 1938 






Costs per Million Dollars of Contracts Awarded 





Out of every million dollars spent for school construction, $297 ,((0 
went to wage earners who worked at the site of construction; $536, ), 001 
was spent for materials (15.8 percent of which went for iron and steel 
and their products, 12.2 percent for heating and ventilating equip- 
ment, 10.2 percent for brick, hollow tile, and other clay products, 8.5 
percent for lumber and timber products, 7.4 percent for planing-mil! 
products, 5.5 percent for plumbing fixtures and supplies, 6.2 percent 
for cement, 5.1 percent for electric wiring and fixtures, apparatus 
and supplies, 4.2 percent for sand, gravel, and crushed stone, and 24.9 
percent for other materials); while other costs (consisting of such items 
as taxes, depreciation, insurance, salaries of office workers, rent, and 
profit) amounted to $167,000. 

These school-construction costs per million dollars of contracts 
awarded are shown in the following statement. 


Se ee ec baiamweccctecaneq $297, 000 


EL ee ee er a eee ae Te 536, 000 
Brick, hollow tile, and other clay products - -- D4 


Electric wiring and fixtures, apparatus, and supplies- - - - - - - tie 
Heating and ventilating equipment-_-____._________-_-_-------- 










1 Prepared by Clarence A. Trump, under the direction of Herman B. Byer, chief of the Divisior 
struction and Public Employment. 
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Labor Involved in Industrial Production 


\faterials—Continued. 
n and steel and their products: 

Structural and reinforcing steel___ : $46, 420 

Other iron and steel products_ - - - 38, 430 
Lumber and timber products__-_. ; 15, 450 
Planing-mill products - ’ 39, 610 
Plumbing fixtures and supplies-_---_. 29, 320 
Sand, gravel, and crushed stone - , 22. 550 
Othefs.<<<- , 133, 680 

er costs and profit. ____-_- Fas het ' 167, 000 


As the above figures indicate, labor at the site received 29.7 percent 
of the total estimated cost, materials 53.6 percent, and other costs 
and profit 16.7 percent. Application of these percentages to any 
amount of money expended for school construction will give an 
approximation of the distribution of the cost. With wage levels and 
working conditions similar to those prevailing during the period of 
this study, such an estimate should be reasonably accurate. 


Vian-Hours of Labor Required 


sricklayers, carpenters, plumbers, and other workers in the building 
trades are employed at the site in school construction. Labor is 
also necessary to mine the raw materials, to fabricate them into the 
finished products, and to transport the finished products to the con- 
struction site. This off-site labor in building construction is of 
considerable importance in estimating the man-hours of labor created 
by a construction program. The man-hours of off-site Jabor required 
to transform these raw materials into the finished products and 
transport them to the construction site have been the subject of several 
recent studies by the Bureau. Using the results of these special studies 
the Bureau is now able to estimate these off-site man-hours. 

On school construction, each million dollars of contracts awarded 
resulted in approximately 958,700 man-hours of labor. Site man- 
hours accounted for 38.0 percent (364,700 hours) of this total, and 
off-site man-hours for 62.0 percent (594,000 hours). 

Thus, for each man-hour of labor at the site there were 1.6 man- 


s hours of off-site labor. 


The following statement shows the man-hours of off-site labor per 
million dollars of contracts awarded for school construction, by certain 
specified types of materials: 

Man-hours 
rick, hollow tile, and other clay products_- ; 49, 350 
bo ee Pt. SAT 21, 940 
Electric wiring and fixtures, apparatus, and supplies . 17, 460 
Heating and ventilating equipment_-_______-_. , --- 52, 270 
lron and steel and their products. .--- 99, 820 
Lumber and timber products---- - 53, 470 
Planing-mill products _ _ -_- -. 24,910 
Plumbing fixtures and supplies_._______.__--- . 22,910 
Sand, gravel, and crushed stone__.______- ile iene .. 22, 550 


149001—39——-5 










Women in Industry 


ANNUAL EARNINGS OF WOMEN AND MEN IN PENV\. 
SYLVANIA INDUSTRIES, 1929 TO 1936 


WOMAN wage earners in manufacturing industries in general, and | 
clothing industries in particular, in Pennsylvania, receive about on 
half of the wages male wage earners receive. In 1936 the number oj 
woman wage earners was about 27 percent of that of the men, but } 
the textile industries woman wage earners outnumbered men thiree | 
two, and in three branches of the clothing industry—men’s clothi 
women’s and children’s clothing, and underwear—the proportio! 
nearly seven to three. 

An attempt to evaluate the status of women in Pennsylvani: 
manufacturing as a whole, and especially in the clothing industries 
was made by the Bureau of Women and Children of the State Depart. 
ment of Labor and Industry in a study of the actual yearly earning 
of such woman workers over a period of years. Annual wage incomes 
were considered important in arriving at a fair estimate of woman: 
position, as actual yearly earnings were much below theoretical { 
time earnings, because of time lost through the noncontinuous p1 
duction which is common in these industries. Average wage incomes 
in all manufacturing, in textile manufacturing, and in three branches 
of the clotlring industry in Pennsylvania, taken from this report,' ar 
shown for male and female workers for the years 1929 to 1936, in th: 
table following. These averages were arrived at by dividing th 
total wage bill by the number of workers. Although these averages 
must be used with caution, since they are not adjusted for unemploy- 
ment, it is said, they may be used as a general measure of annua! wag’ 
income and to show the yearly trend. 

























































1 Pennsylvania. Department of Labor and Industry. Bureau of Women and Children. | f 
Women Workers in Pennsylvania Manufacturing with Special Reference to the Clothing Industry. Har 
risburg, 1938. (Research Studies, Bull. No, 45.) 
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{verege Annual Earnings of Women and Men in Manufacturing Industries, 1929 to 1936 









—_—_ 


Average annual earnings 





























Male wage | Female wage Male salaried Female salaried 
earners earners workers workers 
Industry group and year emenaaee mann een: Geena wee es Ee 
| | 
| Percent | Percent Percent | Percent 
of de- of de- of de- | of de- 
Amount! cline |Amount! cline |Amount cline | Amount cline 
from from from | from 


1929 





1929 


1929 











wbcorwa $3, 065 


spina $1, 494 | 








ke ee 1,374 ba) 675 1] 3, 031 l 1,148 
19 1, 158 22 | O01 20 | 2,848 | g | 1. O80 : 
932 911 | 39 478 37 | 2,493 | 18 957 16 
1933 ' 877 | 41 503 33; 2335 | 24 924 | 19 
1934 ; ], 037 31 | 594 21 2,455 | 20 | 976 | 15 
1935 sede 1,101 | 26 | 636 16 2,531 | 17 | 993 | 13 
1936 1, 230 | 1] 642 15 2, 623 14 1,011 | 1] 
4]] textile industries 
1929 ; 1, 494 a 780 . 3, 805 ” E 1, 180 | 
1930 ro , 1, 317 12 | 674 14} 3,642 4} 1,181 | 
1931 1, 142 24 605 22 3, 419 6 | 1,115 |} 6 
1932 W4 39 468 | 40 2, 947 | 23 968 | 19 
1933 SOY 2 ‘QS 36 2, 893 25 73 | s 
1934 ; 985 34 595 24 2, 872 | 24 77 | 17 
085.....- 1, 067 | 29 635 19 2, 926 23 97 17 
aes 1, 083 | 97 | 638 18 3, 059 20 996 16 
Men’s clothing 
1929_- ja URRSESS 604 bedies 3, 144 s+ 6 68.088 
1930 1, 243 sf) 540 10 3, 083 2 1, 063 3 
1931... ~ 1, 048 | 23 183 | 20; 2.350 25 | 118 f 
Pee 800 42 349 42 2,445 22 859 
1933 Seek 903 34 27 | 29 2, 389 23 R01 | 1 
1934 ‘see 917 | 33 527 13 2,448 22 127 s 
+2 1,014 | 26 575 5} 2,517 20) 872 13 
1936... 1,015 25 577 { 2, 644 16 882 13 
Women’s and children’s 
clothing 
1929. . . 1, 565 683 3, 613 1,277 - 
1930... 1, 559 » | 433 7 3, 140 13 1, 22 4 
1931... ° 1, 395 | 11 | 568 17 2, 998 17 1, 122 12 
1932 1, 074 31 147 35 2, 667 26 1, 052 18 
1933... 1,010 | 35 174 31 2, 562 29 Y90 22 
1934... 1, 111 39 570 | 16 2,471 31 958 2 
1935 1,919 33 92 13 2 563 29 QR 4 2 
1936 * 1, 038 34 570 17 2, 768 | 23 1, 006 23 
Underwear 
1929. : 1, 127 f = 674 . 3, 071 1, O87 — 
1930. - 1, 096 3 | 103 10 3, 152 , 1, 099 2] 
1931 1,016 10 570 15 3, 084 , 1, 117 23 
INg2 wa--5 . 893 21 | {71 30 | 2702 12 995 9 
1933 Ca 822 27 | 481 29 3, 018 17 1, 367 226 
1934. oe ev 822 27 545 19 2, 683 11 1, 036 5 
1935... ~a'¢ 889 21 550 18 | - 2,781 9 970 11 
i a 7 i 953 15 584 13 2.77 10 1,024 6 











Increase of 44 of 1 percent. 
‘Increase. 












A constant relationship of the earnings of women to those of men 
in these industries is apparent from the figures shown in the table, 
the level of women’s earnings being about half of those of men. In 
1929 average annual earnings of woman wage earners in all manu- 
facturing industries were 50.5 percent of those of men; in 1930, 49 
percent; from 1931 to 1935, about 57 percent; and in 1936, 52 percent. 
The earnings of salaried women were still smaller as compared with 
those of men. In 1929 salaried women’s average yearly earnings 
were 47 percent of those of men, and in 1936, 38 percent. In the 
textile industries the corresponding percentages were lower still—31 
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and 32, respectively—and in the men’s clothing branch they 
only a little higher—32 and 33, respectively. In the women’s anq 
children’s clothing branch salaried women occupied a slightly |yotto, 
relative position, their annual salary income being 35 percent of th,; 
of men in 1929 and 36 percent in 1936. On the whole, average 
earnings of salaried employees decreased less during the 8-year | 
than those of wage earners in all manufacturing, and in the toxtjj, 
and clothing industries as well. Such decreases were smaller p: 
tionately for salaried women than for salaried men. Amone {| 
woman workers, the average annual earnings of wage earners fro; 
1929 to 1936 declined more, proportionately, than those of salaried 
employees. 

Women were employed in increasingly greater numbers in {ly 
manufacture of men’s clothing and of women’s and children’s clothing 
during the period studied. In 1929 there were about as many me 
as women employed in the manufacture of men’s clothing, b 
1930 the number of women nearly doubled and in 1933 it 
tripled, while the number of men did not change much except 
business fluctuated. In the women’s and children’s clothing branc! 
of the industry, the increase in the number of women was not so 
as in the men’s clothing branch, but from 1929 to 1937 there ) 
70-percent increase in the employment of women. The fact 
many clothing firms had moved into the State in search of cheaper 
labor, from States with more restrictive labor legislation and greate: 
union organization, was said to be well known. 


\ ere 


POPOPOOS 


WEEKLY EARNINGS OF WOMEN IN PENNSYLVANIA 
INDUSTRIES 


THAT a large majority of the woman workers in restaurants, in tli 
clothing industries, and in the macaroni industry in Pennsylvani: 
were earning less than $20 a week was disclosed in reports of surveys 
of these industries made by the State Department of Labor and 
Industry. A brief summary of these reports follows. 













Restaurants and Other Eating Places 






Median annual cash earnings of full-time waitresses in year-round 
hotels in the early part of 1938 ranged from $255 for those given [ull 
maintenance to $436 for those who received cash wages only. I[n 
other types of restaurants they ranged from $398 with full maintenance 
to $512 with no maintenance. The greater proportion of hotel wait- 
resses received less than 25 cents an hour, regardless of maintenance, 
and most other waitresses earned less than 30 cents an hour. 
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The survey ' covered a pay period including January 15, 1938, and 
data were secured for 7,096 women, 5,110 of whom were employed in 
dining rooms, 1,857 in kitchens, and 129 in other departments of 
hotel, independent, and chain restaurants, tap rooms, and restaurants 
in department, drug, variety, and food stores, and other types of 
restaurants. 

FORMS OF REMUNERATION 


In the restaurants surveyed most of the employees received more 
than one kind of remuneration, though practically all received part 
in cash. Seasonal hotels generally provided full maintenance (board 
and lodging), while year-round hotels furnished from 1 to 3 meals, 
but rarely provided lodging. The general practice in retail stores was 
to pay cash and give 1 meal per day. Cash and 2 or 3 meals per day 
prevailed in other restaurants. 

Tipping was a regular practice in dining rooms of seasonal hotels 
and 94 percent of such employees were reported as receiving tips. In 
year-round hotels and department-store restaurants tipping was rela- 
tively frequent, 85 and 78 percent, respectively, of the dining-room 
employees in such restaurants receiving tips. Tipping was customary 
in tap rooms and independent restaurants. It was least common in 
retail stores (other than department stores) and in chain restaurants. 

The median amount of tips received by hotel waitresses who were 


interviewed was $6.50 per week and their median cash wages $7.00; 
in other restaurants the median weekly tips of waitresses were $2.61 
and the weekly cash wages $8.71. More than a third of the latter 
received less than $1 in tips and almost one-fifth nothing at all. 


FULL-TIME WOMAN RESTAURANT EMPLOYEES 
Cash Earnings 


Annual cash earnings.—The median cash earnings of waitresses 
employed full time? in year-round hotels in 1937 were $393, and in 
other types of restaurants, $449. Other full-time woman employees 
in hotel restaurants earned an average (median) of $548 in cash and 
those in other eating places, $613. Many of the waitresses received 
tips, the inclusion of which would make their total cash earnings con- 
siderably higher. The median cash earnings of woman restaurant 
employees in 1937 and the percentage of such employees earning less 
than specified amounts are shown in table 1. 





' Pennsylvania. Department of Labor and Industry. Bureau of Hours and Minimum Wages. Report 
to the Wage Board for Restaurants on Employment of Women and Minors in Restaurants and Other 
Eating Places. Harrisburg, 1938. Mimeographed. 

* Employment of 30 hours or over a week regularly was considered full-time employment. 
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TaBLe 1.—Annual Cash Earnings of Full-Time Woman Restaurant Workers; 
Pennsylvania in 1937 
















Num- Percent of employees ear 























Median 
Type of establishment and amount of ntl annual than— 
maintenance reo 4 earn- |———_—___——_— 
porting} 5" | g300 | $400 | $500 | $600 | ¢ 
Year-round hotels: 

eee ane —— 215 $393 20; 53 R2 93 
No maintenance--.- St ay am 22 436 y 32 82 96 
1 meal per day__-_-- Peat Tec See 37 389 30 | 54 97 97 
2 or 3 meals per day - 133 406 10 49 76 90 
Full maintenance. _ . ; , me 23 255 74) 91 96 100 

Other employees - -__- wi 201 548 & 18 40 6] 
No maintenance._-.. sii ; =3 14 4 ee 7 7 21 
1 meal per day y : ; 39 556 3 3 39 62 
2 or 3 meals per day ; butds ceil 125 553 6 17 38 62 
Full maintenance 23 367 35] 61 79 83 7 

Other commercial establishments:? 

W aitresses__-___- Sais a ee 758 449 15 38 63 78 
NO muamntemenes....................-. ; 3 233 512 mw. a eS 65 
1 meal per day_..........._.--- ; 148 469 20 | 32! 58 74 
2 or 3 meals per day. _.._____-_-- bs de 354 412 ‘fae smear. 87 
Full maintenance sail 23 398 4; §2 70 87 

Other employees__.......____- Rm ay <2. 163 613 6 19 3: 48 
No maintenance re: 94 684 2 7 18 33 
1 meal per day Caer rere 70 561 10; 21 34 60 
2 or 3 meals per day - _- 280 618 5 Q 


“IW o 
¢ n 
! 


Full maintenance 












! Medians not computed for groups of fewer than 20. 


? Excluding seasonal hotels for which annual earnings for nearly all employees were less than $2 
3 Includes 1 waitress who received free lodging. 


In general, the amount of the cash earnings bore a direct relation t 
the amount of maintenance received, those receiving full maintenance 
receiving the lowest cash earnings. Relatively few of the workers had 
cash earnings exceeding $800 in 1937, and most of those who did re- 
ceived either no maintenance or only 1 meala day. By type of estab- 
lishment, waitresses had the highest median annual cash earnings ii 
food-store restaurants ($430); their earnings in year-round hotels 
were $406, and in independent restaurants and tap rooms, $405. Other 
employees had median cash earnings of $763 in department-store res- 
taurants, $553 in year-round hotels and independent restaurants, and 
$516 in tap rooms. 

Weekly cash earnings.—Median weekly cash earnings of waitresses 
in year-round hotels in January 1938 varied from $5.89 for those who 
received full maintenance to $9.00 for those who received cash only: 
for other employees the range was from $8.50 to $12.33, respectively. 
In seasonal hotels, where practically all employees received [u! 
maintenance, waitresses had median cash earnings of $3.55 per week 
and other employees, $9.60. 

Median weekly cash earnings in the different occupations in res- 
taurant employment of women are shown in table 2 for all types and 
maintenance groups in which there were sufficient cases to justify the 
computation of a median. 
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Tape 2.—Median Weekly Cash Earnings of Full-Time Woman Restaurant Workers, 
by Type of Establishment and Occupation 





. Dining room Kitchen 

A 

of establishment and amount of maintenance | occu- ten Dish 

pations'| Wait- is 
resses Others 





Others 





Full maintenance: Seasonal hotels ? $3.80 | $3.54 
9 and 3 meals per day: 
“Year-round hotels 8.19 6. 21 
Independent restaurants 8. 53 7.93 
Chain restaurants-.-.--- aid Slit intelhsedidbitiah acide iaielie diated 12. 38 8. 62 
8. 89 8. 39 
Department stores 14.10 | 12,43 
Food stores 9.91 9.18 
1 meal per day: 
Department stores 12. 65 9.17 
Variety stores 12.14 11. 97 
No maintenance: Drug stores__........--- ip cnaiailiaatn hii 12.20} 11.84 























! Includes a few employees not in dining room or kitchen. 
1 As of July 15, 1937. 


Hourly cash earnings.—Less than 25 cents an hour was earned by 
the majority of hotel waitresses of all maintenance groups, and less 
than 30 cents an hour by most other waitresses. The highest median 
cash earnings were 33 cents per hour, earned by department-store 
waitresses. Table 3 gives the median hourly cash earnings of full-time 
woman restaurant employees in a pay period including January 15, 
1938, by amount of maintenance and type of establishment. 


Taste 3.—Hourly Cash Earnings of Full-Time Woman Restaurant Employees, by 
Amount of Maintenance and Type of Establishment 





Num- | Percent of employees earning 
ber of Me- | less than— 


Type of establishment and amount of | = once an — 


maintenance | ploy- | hourly | 





ees | earn- | 49 
| report-| ings 
| ing! 


15 | 20 | 25 30 35 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents 





Waitresses: 
Ee 56! 5. 75 91 
No maintenance..___.__.._- 23 8. oe? oe 65 87 
44 83 
2 or 3 meals per day 5. } 9/ 79 93 
ie IOOMOD. ....oc node dcnncdccceece- 59 | .! 56 85 | 93 
Seasonal hotels 3 2 | 90 98 98 | 
2 or 3 meals per day adi oni -| 100} 100}; 100 
Full maintenance | 90 98 | 98 
Other commercial establishments 15 43 | 68 
he IESE Genes ee 6| 22 49 
TE ET 11} 35) 56) 
2 or 3 meals per day....___.......____- ma ig | 52 79 | 
Full maintenance__.._____- oie 77 91 | 
Other employees: 
eS | 5.8 | 20; 46 
Dic acsrcdvacccdebantasce 2 | 6 | | 23] 32] 
1 meal per day ‘ g [ 2; 20 42 
nen wanes per GAY...................... " ! 15| 43 
Full maintenance........................| ¥ | 33] 83 75 
Seasonal hotels 3 ; Pe Oper | 8O| 56 78 
2 or 3 meals per day.................._.--| 67 67 
Full maintenance___._._..___. 53 80 | 
Other commercial establishments .f f 14 28 
No maintenance . 9/ 17 


wna 


~ OD 


AS TER ll| 23 
2 or 3 meals per day......................| 1,010 15 | 30 | 
Full maintenance 69 83 | 








' Includes 1 person who received lodging only. 3As of July 15, 1937. + Less than }4 of 1 percent. 
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Hours of Work 





Workers normally employed 30 hours or more per week were cop. 
sidered full-time workers in the survey under consideration. Forty. 















































, fill 
four hours per week were permitted by law, and under certain conqj. 
, . : , 1a 
tions 48 hours a week could be worked provided time and one-hg\j F 
, : ° ; au 
was paid for hours worked in excess of 8 per day and 44 per week r 
_ ‘ . : nl 
Except in seasonal hotels, the proportion of employees who worke; r 
: ‘ Y 
over 48 hours per week was small, and the proportion working mop, ne 
0 
than 44 hours ranged from 7 to 12 percent. The percentage of em. : 
° . “fe . . . + C. 
ployees working less than certain specified hours is shown in table 4 
. , : - ed sh 
for a pay period including January 15, 1938. i. 
) 
TaBLeE 4.—Weekly Hours Worked by Woman Restaurant Employees, by Typ: he 
Establishment, January 1938 en 
al 
Num.- | Percent of employees werki: lj 
berof | Me- less than— ' 
em- aa iL... =e cloeting ot 
Type of establishment and occupation ploy- | week- | 
ae — . |. 30 36 40 | 44 | 44 
 — | ae | hours | hours | hours | hours | hour 
Year-round hotels: | | ; 
Waitresses_..___- si 565 | 41.9) 2/ 12 30 74 9 MN) 
Other employees................-.....-| 450 42.7 | 3 | i) 18 | 64 RS 1( 
Seasonal hotels:! Ae 
a 169 | 44.0} jae tae! 41 74 
Other employees.__.._ __. i RNNy 18 | 11 17 28 50 79 )| 
Other commercial establishments: 
Oe eS ea 5| 17] 30] 62] 91 Un 
Other employees____.__- ne : 1,555 | 42.4 3 14 | 29 64 g le 
1 As of July 15, 1937. di 
EARNINGS OF PART-TIME AND EXTRA WOMAN RESTAURANT EMPLOYEES ‘] 
There were 932 regular part-time * woman employees in th ™ 
taurants included in the survey. Waitresses are the most import T 
numerically among part-time employees, and maintenance is com- 
paratively irregular and unimportant in the remuneration of part- 7 
time workers. Median annual cash earnings of waitresses were rela- 
tively low ($286 in department stores and $241 in other commerciil 
restaurants), but they may or may not represent the total annual 
income because of the possibility of other employment. Part-tin 
waitresses in year-round hotels had median earnings of 25.4 cents an . 
hour, as compared with 15.9 cents earned by full-time waitresses; : 
part-time waitresses in other types of commercial establishments + 
had earnings of 26.0 cents and full-time waitresses, 21.4 cents. $1 
Extra employees are limited almost entirely to hotels and depurt- 
ment stores. In seasonal hotels extra waitresses had median hourly 
cash earnings of 22.4 cents and were generally given full maintenance 


in addition. Department-store waitresses earned a median of 25. 
cents an hour and generally received 1 meal per day. 





3 Women who regularly worked less than 30 hours a week were considered part-time employees 


Women in Industry 
“OCCUPATIONAL EXPENSES 


Uniforms were required for dining-room employees in about four- 
fifths of the restaurants reporting and for kitchen employees in about 
half of the establishments. The cost of uniforms was borne by the 
dining-room employees in over half of the year-round hotels and 
almost half of the other types of restaurants. About one-quarter of 
the kitchen employees in all establishments paid for their own uni- 
forms. ‘The employers provided the uniforms for the other employees 
except in a comparatively few cases in which employer and employee 
shared the cost. The expense of laundering the uniforms was borne 
by the dining-room employees in three-quarters of the hotels and in 
nearly two-thirds of the other restaurants; and by the kitchen 
employees in about half of all the establishments. The average 
annual cost of the purchase and upkeep of uniforms reported by 
dining-room employees was $17.73 in year-round hotels and $16.87 in 
other restaurants. 


Clothing Industries 


A large proportion of the woman workers in the clothing industries 
in Pennsylvania were receiving less than $20 in a typical week in 
1937, though $21 a week was the accepted standard minimum weekly 
budget figure derived from a State official survey of living costs. In 
the men’s clothing industry, 88 percent of the woman workers received 
less than $20 per week; in the women’s and children’s clothing in- 
dustry, 86 percent; and in the underwear industry, 95 percent. 

The survey of these industries *‘ covered a representative sample of 
the industries, for a typical production week in 1937. In table 5 
is presented a distribution of woman workers by weekly earnings. 
Tasie 5.—Distribution of Workers in the Clothing Industries in Pennsylvania, 1937, 

by Weekly Earnings 





Number of workers with each classified earnings 


, ' : ’ , on’sé hi an’s 
Classified weekly earnings Men’s clothing Ww seen” ~<a . U nderwear 
& 


7 
| 
Males Females Males | Females Males Females 





Total workers 3, 10, 135 , 184 | , 255 5 6, 250 
Under $5........_. : 435 : 5s 17 | 521 
ji, 8) (0 SR f 1, 771 : , 818 | 76 1, 879 
i) || Se ; 4,174 72 | 2. 371 
ee 2, 588 5 203 1,177 
$20 to $24.00........ ........- 872 117 | 

: 216 : | 64 

$30 to $34.99 , 53 s 44 

$35 to $39.99._..___ : Q¢ 16 

$40 to $44.99 } 35 | 16 | 

$45 to $49.99 ¢ De fees 

155 20 | 

















‘Pennsylvania. Department of Labor and Industry. Bureau of Women and Children. Earnings 
of Women Workers in Pennsylvania Manufacturing with Special Reference to the Clothing Industry. 
Harrisburg, 1938. (Research Studies, Bull. No. 45.) 
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In connection with the low level of women’s wages in these j 
tries, the report calls attention to the responsibility of the y 
wage earner for the support of others beside herself and to th, 
that low wages have necessitated supplemental relief grants.  [), . 
study of the State’s direct-relief load in 1936, it was found tha 
quarter of the 172,099 cases were receiving supplemental elie: 
because of insufficient earnings.5 

Table 6 shows median hourly and weekly earnings, and media) 
hours worked, by woman employees in the various occupations in the 
clothing industry, during a week of average activity in 1937. 

There was great variation in the earnings of machine operator 
(who predominate in the industry) from plant to plant, even whe 
making the same type of garment. In one plant making women’s 
rayon dresses, for example, the median wage for a median week o| 
35.6 hours was $22.60 and in another, for a week of 46.9 hours, $8.35 
In a comparison of two plants making children’s dresses, the me 
wage in one was $11.55 for a median week of 34.6 hours, and in tly 
other $19.90 for a 44-hour median week; in two men’s shirt plants tly 
median wages were $6.42 and $12.75 for median weeks of 39.0 
37.8 hours, respectively. 





TaBLE 6.—Median Hourly and Weekly Earnings and Weekly Hours of Woman VW orkers 
in Pennsylvania Clothing Industries, 1937, by Occupation 























: Estimated 
. Median 
oer Number mite median 
Occupation of women y sean hourly 
10urs tte 
earnings 
Cents 
EEE ROE TOOT ETL Oe ye ee Pe Cee F 10, 140 | oe 
A, ae ae eee ee 84 37.2 39. 7 $14.5 
TERI SIRE ot ge ae 7, 304 | 38. 5 33.8 
INES A CE ae 655 | 37. 2 13.4 
NE ee ee ee Peres 7 44.8 48.8 
Trimmers---.._-- 0 EROS Whéatnbbomncetatel 402 37.8 42. 5 
Examiners._......- a ia leila 162 40. 5 32.3 
Noe oe ei dia mvah nie ioranar apirialadsinihi si 973 40. 4 | 33. § 
| TA Sea 5 | 134.0 | 77.5 
Shippers......... SATS EPA RRNA s NEE +57 pal 198 | 2.0 31.1 
General labor___....-- EE ER ee 96 | 37.9 34. 8 
SR Tn dichintindngliaenaime PRE etd CRE 194 | 42. 4 | 41.2 
oO SEES Se Se ee 60 | 43.4 45.3 
Women’s and children’s clothing. ............__.--_-- 7, 255 | = = 
erteenteniatan sal 234 | 35. 2 | 34. 4 
ESE ERS 3 Ss Se ee a ee eee ‘ 4,770 | 39. 6 30. 4 
Hand sewers..-.--- ttinindiatieddenseanecdénce ool 435 | 36.9 | 47.7 
RIP ae a 210 | 37. 4 | 29. 1 
a lite eo ian eine tent 127 | 37. 5 | 32.8 
i it tka cencehabebebagssatbankunde ia 965 | 40, 2 33. 1 
a lannmini 135 | 41.3 | 31.6 
General labor_.....-.- "GEE 1S he KP RE Ss EEO eee | 101 | 40. 2 | 33, 2 
i ae Coe .< Seee - 184 42. 5 | 41.5 
Bhan iG se tele toactedh Advil ccccoscocess 94 2.3 | 40.8 
| 
Pijikshe: spbidbentbassigecsecesneide 2.4 | 39. 4 16.7 
SR SS Es SR SIT 146 44.6 | 31.3 13 
Operators............ eked dttiiahoeacdddictel 4,513 | 40. 4 | 28. 5 
 cidntatininhameoubbadipecscnegsh Radin 58 42.8 33. 9 14 
aa a Bs 0) SPE es 193 34. 1 | 23. 2 , 
CC EEE eS SEEDS 1 wail 2 41.1 | 24.7 
I dels cncnanhekues it il thintdeieithimnide’ 566 34.9 | 30. 1 
NTS TILES I ES 169 | 40. 5 | 29. 4 n) 
SD NL. cideilthacbevensahcipetevsensestees 86 | 43.0 | 29.9 12. 8! 
i aa ee S| eae er 103 | 42.7 39. 2 m4 
a 84 | 43.3 30. 4 13.15 











a. Arithmetic average. 
5 Schwartz, Saya S. Grants-in-Aid of Wages: A Study of the Problem of Supplementary Relief. ile 
delphia, 1937. 
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Macaroni Industry 


About 41 percent of the 1,047 workers in the macaroni industry in 
Pennsylvania in January 1938 were women. The earnings of the 
women in this industry varied among companies and in different 
sections of the State. Earnings of some women were as low as 12.5 
cents an hour, whereas the lowest earnings of women in other compan- 
ies were 35 cents an hour. In establishments in the eastern part of 
the State (excluding Philadelphia) 36 percent of the woman workers 
earned less than $10 per week, as compared with 24 percent in other 
sections. Median hourly earnings of women were 34.5 cents and 
median weekly earnings, $12.19. Annual earnings of less than $554 
were received by half of the 254 women reporting earnings for 1937. 
The hours of work also varied considerably, but the median hours 
worked by full-time woman workers were 39.7. 

The survey ° of earnings of women in the industry (which includes the 
making and handling of macaroni, spaghetti, vermicelli, noodles, and 
other alimentary pastes) covered all the macaroni plants in the State. 

Of the 394 full-time woman workers in the industry, 22.6 percent 
earned less than $10 a week in January 1938, and 23.1 percent earned 
less than 30 cents an hour. Table 7 presents a percentage distribu- 
tion of the full-time woman workers in the industry, according to 
annual, weekly, and hourly earnings. 


TaBLe 7.—Karnings of Woman Workers in the Macaroni Industry in Pennsylvania, 
January 1938 





| Percent of Percent of 


Classified earning | employ- i teat an _ employ- 

lassified earnings | eas tecely- lassified earning ees receiv. 
ing ing 
Annual earaligs: Weekly earnings—C ontinued 

Less than $300_. 8.3 $14.00-$15.99__- ‘ 17.3 
$300-$399___._- 4.3 $16.00-$17.99 “ 4.1 
$400-$499_... __- 21.7 || $18.000-$19.99 2.5 
$500-$599 ‘ 29. 2 $20.00 and over 3. 8 

$600-$699 _ 18. 5 || . 
$700-$799____ 6.7 |i All groups 100. 0 
$800-$899_ 3.1 || , — 

$900-$999 4 3 Hourly earnings (cents) 

¥ . ; <S ‘ 25 2.8 
$1,000 and over __ 3.9 ay a a 2 m”) 3 
All groups. ._-. 100. 0 30.0-34.9_. 27.4 
Weekly earnings: “3.8 20.9 7 : 
Less than $6.00 2.0 | 40 >-<8.0 : ~s 
$6.00-$7.99___. 8.4 ie .? 
$8.00 $9.99__ | 12.2 50.0 and over | 5.1 

$10.00-$11.99 24 6 | _ . 
$12.00-$13.99. | 5 | All groups -- 100. 0 





Over nine-tenths of the woman workers in the industry (excluding 
office workers) were packers. Median hourly earnings of packers in 
establishments in Philadelphia County ranged from 27.5 to 35.0 
cents; in other eastern counties from 16.6 to 30.0 cents; in Allegheny 
County from 25.0 to 35.0 cents; and in other western counties, from 
22.0 to 35.0 cents. 


‘ Pennsylvania. Department of Labor and Industry. Bureau of Hoursand Minimum Wages. Report 
to the Wage Board for the Macaroni Industry on Employment of Women and Minors in Macaroni Occu- 
pations in Pennsylvania. Harrisburg, 1938. 
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WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON CHILDREN 


THE FOURTH national conference on children held under th, 


Al 


auspices of a President of the United States was the Conference 0 
Children in a Democracy which convened at the White House on the 
morning of April 26, 1939. The purpose of this meeting was to ou; 


t. 
line work to be done and formulate plans for the organization 0 
committees to be responsible for gathering information and preparing 
recommendations for the final session in 1940.1. About 500 members 
were in attendance, from practically all the States, Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, and the District of Columbia.’ 

In the opening address, President Roosevelt, Honorary Chairmay 
of the Conference, declared: 


It is our purpose to review the objectives and methods affecting the : 
well-being, and happiness of the younger generation and their preparat 
the responsibilities of citizenship. 

But we have gone one step farther. Definitely we are here with a pri: 
objective of considering the relationship between a successful democracy a: 
children who form an integral part of that democracy. We no longer set | 
apart from democracy as if they were a segregated group. They are at on 
democracy because they are dependent upon a democracy and democrs 
dependent on them. * * * 

Yet, after all has been said, only a beginning has been made in affording s: 
to children. In many parts of the country we have not provided enough t: 
the minimum needs of dependent children for food, shelter, and clothing, and t 
Federal Government’s contribution toward their care is less generous tha’ 
contribution to the care of the aged. 




















In the afternoon the conference assembled in the United States 
Departmental Auditorium, and a little later broke up into four 
sections, constituted for consideration of special subjects, as follows 

Section I.—Objectives of a democratic society in relation to children 
The subject assigned to this section was: What a society based or 
democratic principles owes to its children regarding such matters as 








1 Press releases February 20 (U. 8. Children’s Bureau, No. 7948); February 27 (U. 8S. Department o! 
Labor, No. 7969); April 26 (White House); April 26 (U. S. Children’s Bureau, No. 8124); April 27 
Department of Labor, No. 5788); Washington, 1939. 

2? The conference membership, including representatives appointed by the governors of States ar 
tories, is made up of physicians, economists, sociologists, statisticians, educators, clergymen, social worker 
housing experts, recreation workers, nutritionists, representatives of industry, labor, farm grou! 
professional and civic organizations of men and women, as well as representatives of Federal, S! 
local administrative agencies of government. 
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health, security within the family, religious training, education, 
recreation, an opportunity to feel that they have some responsible 
part in the world about them, and an intelligent understanding of the 
aims and ideals of the society in which they live. 

Section II.—Economic foundations of family lzfe and child welfare. 
This section was formed to take up the question of how the conference 
may best serve in clearly emphasizing the economic bases of family 
life in this country, and to make suggestions as to the way in which 
the economic resources of the family for child care may best be 
supplemented, when circumstances require it, by community services. 

Section III.—The development of children and youth in present-day 
American life. Included in this study are “‘those dilemmas in our 
present culture which, in the opinion of members, influence the growth 
and development of children and youth, and how, in our present 
situation, our institutions and agencies may be developed and coordi- 
nated to resolve these dilemmas.” 

Section I1V.—The child and community services for health, education, 
and social protection. The outstanding problems for examination by 
this section are: 

In view of the findings of the National Health Conference, the 
National Health Survey, and other recent projects, what areas of 
maternal and child welfare require special attention from the present 
White House Conference? How may they be most efficaciously dealt 
with? 

In view of the findings of the Educational Policies Commission, the 
President’s Advisory Committee on Education, the New York State 
Regents’ survey, and other authoritative data, what phases of 
education call for the special attention of the conference? 

How may the work of the White House Conference be most effec- 
tive in the fields of relief and assistance, foster-home care, institu- 
tional care, protective service, organized recreation, and administra- 
tion of State-wide and local child-welfare services? 
















Unemployed Youth 
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UNEMPLOYMENT OF YOUNG PERSONS IN BELGIU\ 


THE general unemployment statistics of Belgium are based on the 
voluntary unemployment-insurance system and consequently are 
incomplete, particularly as regards young persons who in many cases 
are not in a position to affiliate with the insurance organizations. Two 
special censuses of unemployment have been taken showing the extent 
of unemployment among young persons—one in February 1937 and 
the other in September 1938.! 














Prior to these censuses a general census 
of insured unemployed workers was made in March 1936, whic! 
showed the number of unemployed by age groups. 

The optional] insurance system as it is functioning at present is 
closely linked with the syndical organizations and many of the young 
unemployed do not belong to the unions, either because they have not 
yet been employed or because they are under the age of 15. Also, in 
recent years, there has been less tendency among young persons to join 
these organizations and to insure against unemployment; many of 
the young men under the age of 25 are unmarried and therefore lack 
the incentive of family responsibility; and under present conditions 
the insured have to pay double dues, that is the trade-union dues and 
the insurance contribution, which, because of the low wages of young 
persons in many branches of industry, makes membership prohibitive 

The census of February 1937 covered totally unemployed young 
persons, both insured and uninsured. At that time there were 28,96 
male and 5,575 female workers under the age of 25 who were unem- 
ployed, representing 15.7 percent and 39 percent, respectively, of the 
total number of unemployed. In September 1938, which represented 
a more favorable period since it was not a time of seasonal unem- 
ployment, the estimated total unemployment of young persons was 
32,000. This estimate was based on a partial census and a calculation 
of the number under 25 according to their proportional representation 
in the preceding census. This figure was considered too high, how- 
ever, as it did not take into consideration those workers who were 
looking for new jobs and were unemployed for only a short peri: 
An analysis of the figures by the length of unemployment showed that 

































































































1 Report from C. C. Broy, American consul, Brussels, Belgium; Le chémage des jeunes gens, Ministre 


du Travail et de la Prévoyance Sociale, Office National du Placement et du Chémage, Brussels, Janus‘) 
27, 1939. 
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about one-third of these young persons were unemployed less than 


3 months and more than half for less than 6 months. Considering 
‘hat a real unemployment problem does not arise for these young 
workers until at least a half year of unemployment, it was concluded 
that about 20,000 young persons were facing a serious problem in 
September 1938. On the other hand, during the period 1932-34, 
when the economic depression was very acute, the number of unem- 
ployed young persons was estimated at about 40,000. 


Distribution According to Age, Sex, and Marital Status 


During the war, births in Belgium declined to an important extent, 
and the influence of the fluctuations in the birth rate is reflected in the 
unemployment figures. The minimum birth rate was recorded in 
1918 with 43,654 male and 41,403 female births. During the years 
immediately following the war the birth rate suddenly increased, 
having nearly doubled for males in 1920 and for females in 1921. The 
September 1938 census reflects the effect of this smaller birth rate in 
the number of insured unemployed as, between the ages of 15 and 21, 
the largest number of unemployed was found in the 18-year old group 
or those who were born in 1920. On the other hand unemployed 
born during the years 1916-19, that is the years of lower birth rate, 
were relatively fewer in number than those born in 1915. It is to be 
assumed, it is stated in the report, that, other conditions remaining 
the same, the number of young unemployed may be expected to 
increase for some years when the persons born during the war years 
become more than 25 years of age. In the future, however, the 
continued lowering of the birth rate will modify the structural com- 
position of the population so as to reduce the relative importance 
of the young. 

Recent statistics show that among insured workers young male 
unemployed represent about 9 percent of the total insured male 
unemployed, and young female unemployed represent 20 percent of 
the total insured female unemployed. Among the noninsured the 
corresponding figures are 27 percent and 44 percent, respectively. 
A study of the distribution of the young unemployed (insured and 
totally out of work) according to industry showed that the largest 
proportion of males belonged to the metailurgical, construction, and 
textile industries, while the females were normally employed in the 
textile industry. 

A large proportion of unemployed persons under the age of 25 were 
unmarried. According to the 1937 census 83.6 percent of the young 
men and 90.4 percent of the young women were not married, the pro- 
portion being much higher among the noninsured than among the 
insured. Various studies have shown that a greater effort to find 
employment is made by young married men than by the unmarried 
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who often find support at home. In general, the unemployed 


make the most determined efforts to find employment, howeve: 
over 25 years of age. 
Causes of Unemployment 


In September 1938 the outstanding reason for the unemploy: 





among young workers was the general industrial stagnation, purtic- 


ularly in the metallurgical and textile industries. However, 
were other conditions applying particularly to young persons y 
affected the unemployment situation. These included the large ) 
ber of “‘blind-alley’’ occupations, especially in the cities, where | 
is little hope of future advancement, since young persons are disch: 
as soon as they are in a position to apply for an increase in wages, || 
places being filled by young persons who are just out of school. Ss 


l( 


occupations are characteristic of the food industries, particular 


butcher, pastry, and bread-making shops, and among messenge! 
delivery boys. The condition of young girls is often similar, an 
candy and biscuit factories they are discharged before reaching thi 
of 18. Young persons remaining in such occupations would have ; 


opportunity to become skilled and would remain laborers without anj 


special work qualification. There are other groups of young perso) 
who are systematically dismissed when they reach a certain age, | 
who differ from the preceding cases in that they might have beco: 
skilled workers if they could have had a sufficient period of traini 
This is true of the textile industry where young persons could bec 
weavers if they were employed long enough. As a result of the 
nomic depression, however, they are not given this opportunity 
are added to the mass of unskilled workers. The same conditi 
prevails in the highly mechanized industries where the young worke 


are given such rudimentary work that they cannot hope to acquir 


skill, and here too they are dismissed when they reach a certain ag 
Young persons operating lithographing machines, for example, 


dismissed at the age of 19 and replaced by adolescents of 14 to |! 
years, and a similar condition is present in the mass-productio 


furniture industry and in paper mills. 
The beginning of unemployment often coincides with the begin: 


of military service and the young worker is then replaced by a youncer 


person. Many young unemployed persons finally enter the build 
industry after which the periods of unemployment begin to increas 
In general, unless they are physically unfit these young wor! 
usually find employment without too much difficulty because 1! 
wages they ask for are very low. It has been found that in the n 


highly industrialized sections the young unemployed are more 11- 


clined to make a serious effort to find work. 
The lack of general and specialized training is also an important [1 
tor in the unemployment situation of these young workers, as even !! 
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depression there is a lack of skilled labor in certain industries. The 
1937 census showed that, of nearly 22,000 males who had already 
worked, more than 85 percent had had only primary-school education 
and only 4 percent had had occupational or technical training. Of 
the 3,950 who had never had work, 3,277 had not advanced beyond 
the primary grades. Practically the same situation in regard to the 
lack of education was found among the young female workers. 

About 24 percent of the unemployed young office workers and shop 
employees had had primary education only and about the same pro- 
portion had not advanced beyond the intermediate grades. In view 
of these facts and because of the general failure of unemployed young 
persons to take advantage of opportunities for additional occupa- 
tional training, a decree of January 16, 1939, provides that the Na- 
tional Bureau of Employment and Unemployment may require 
insured unemployed workers who are considered to be capable of 
being trained to take additional training either in the factories or in 
the occupational schools. The penalty for refusal to take advantage 
of the opportunity for retraining, or for giving it up after having 
started, is the loss of the right to the unemployment benefit granted 
by the State. This decree, which became effective September 15, 
1938,2 was to be put in effect progressively in different regions. 


PPPPPOOR 
JUVENILE UNEMPLOYMENT IN LONDON 


JUVENILES registered as unemployed, in the London region of Great 
Britain, were more numerous in every month of 1938 than of 1937, 
with the exception of July, but the length of the various workless 
periods remained short, according to a report of the London Regional 
Advisory Council for Juvenile Employment. ® 

Of the 1,126,000 boys and 937,000 girls, 14 to 18 years old, who are 
classed as juveniles under the unemployment-insurance system, 20.5 
and 21.5 percent, respectively, live in the London regional area. This 
district extends approximately 15 miles from Charing Cross. 
Although the number of juveniles is disproportionately high in the 
London area as compared with the country as a whole, the group is 
normal in its composition. For example, the insured juvenile popu- 
lation decreased by 4 percent between 1937 and 1938, both in Great 
Britain as a whole and in the London area, and juveniles aged 14 to 
!) vears formed, in both, 41 percent of the total number of insured 
juveniles. In London boys made up 53 percent of the total insured 
juvenile population, and in Great Britain, 54 percent. There was a 
y Elective date given in report; it will be noted, however, that the decree itself was dated January 16, 1939. 


* Great Britain. Ministry of Labor. Fourth Annual Report of the London Regional Advisory Council 
for Juvenile Employment, 1938. London, 1939. 
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marked slackening in the growth of the juvenile population of Londo, 
in 1937-38 as compared with 1936-37. 

The largest number of juveniles on the live register of unemp! ye 
during 1938 was 10,794, and the lowest was 6,210 in December of {ha 
year. In 1937 the highest registration was 7,587, and in 1936 it was 
11,187. The live register in December 1938, expressed as a percentage 
of the insured population, was 1.4, as compared with 0.9 in 1937 anq 
0.8 in 1936. 

Claimants to unemployment benefit among juveniles totaled as man 
as 4,574 at one period in 1938, as compared with a maximum of 2.237 
in 1937, and 2,833 in 1936. In December 1938 the total was 3,045. 

Only 1.1 percent of the juvenile unemployed in the London areg 
were out of work for three months or over. For boys the percentage 
was 1.5, and for girls 0.5. The duration of unemployment is shown iy 
the accompanying table, by sex, for all unemployed juveniles on the 
live registers at the 23 employment exchanges in the London County 
Council area, as of October 1938. This analysis covered the unem- 
ployment of 1,798 boys and 1,300 girls. Juveniles who were in schioo! 
were excluded. 


Duration of Unemployment in London Area of Juveniles on Live Registers of Employmen 
Exchanges, October 1938 
























Percent of total 
Proportion unemployed for— 


I le nh nnmewwws | 7 
Over one week and less than one month_______- pine 33 
One month and less than three months___________ tia | 8.8 ~ 
Three months and over See aa 5 
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Among juveniles 14—15 years old, 70.6 percent of the boys and 64.! 
percent of the girls were unemployed for less than one week. For thie 
age group 16-17 the percentages were 45.3 for boys and 53.9 for girls 

Placements by juvenile employment offices increased in 1938 not- 
withstanding the reduced demand for juvenile labor. This resulted 
from the discontinuance of special methods of recruiting labor that 
were adopted when juvenile workers were scarce in 1937. 

In reviewing conditions during the year, the Council stated that the 
reduced demand for labor “was not without advantage to boys and 
girls whose employment tends to be less stable when there is wid 
opportunity to change from one job to another without adequate fore- 
thought.” It is anticipated that recent legislation providing for 







shorter hours will give juveniles greater leisure for recreation and 

. . . . . ° ] 
study. In combination with the decrease in the birth rate, which wil! 
make fewer juveniles available for work, it should also insure 00d 


prospects for future employment of young persons. 
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NEW OPPORTUNITIES FOR NEGRO YOUTH ' 


APPROXIMATELY 1 in every 10 of the youth in the United States 
is a Negro. As the welfare of the other 9 young people is largely 
hound up with that of the Negro, “the National Youth Administra- 
tion has felt that the general welfare would be best promoted by full 
integration and participation of Negro youth in all phases of the 


program.’’ Young Negroes not only experience the present difficulties 


common to all youth, but they have additional problems arising from 
the position of the Negro racial group in this country. The demo- 
cratic procedure of one and the same program for all youth in the 
United States was adopted and Negroes were appointed on all ad- 
visory and planning committees, in order ‘‘to insure the inclusion of 
the Negro viewpoint and the necessary adaptation of the program to 
meet his specific and peculiar needs.”’ 

To make this ideal effective in administration, the Division of 
Negro Affairs was organized in the N. Y. A. office in Washington, 
D. C. After the general decentralization of the direction of the 
XN. Y. A. program, Negroes were appointed to State N. Y. A. staffs 
in States with large colored populations, and were also placed as 
project supervisors in direct contact with the youth working on N. Y. 
A. projects. 

In November 1938, it was estimated that of 591,000 young people 


js employed by Student Aid and the Works Program of the N. Y. A., 


63,600, or 10.8 percent, were Negroes. Of these Negro young people, 


| 36,000 were school, college, and graduate students, and 27,600 were 


engaged on the Works Program. 

Student aid.—The 113 Negro colleges participating in the 1938-39 
student-aid program are receiving an aggregate annual allotment of 
$420,420. Furthermore, a special college and graduate aid fund of 


$100,000 has been distributed among nearly 600 college and graduate 


students, who, without this allotment, would have been excluded from 
the regular college and graduate quotas. 

In addition to this sum of $520,420, student aid is being given from 
the regular allotment to colleges with both white and colored students. 


>>": 


' Data are froin National Youth Administration report, The Tenth Youth, Washington, 1938; and press 
release, dated January 1, 1939 (No. 13982), of the N. Y. A. Division of Negro Affairs. 
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Of the 36,000 Negroes in receipt of student aid, 6,600 are inclu, 
the 1938-39 college and graduate aid program. 

An analysis was made in 1938 of the approved student-aid 
cants, at which time the percentage of Negroes among the tots! ¢ 
lege and graduate applicants was 5.8, and among the high- 
applicants, 11.4. In those Southern States in which Negroes eo). 
stitute over one-fourth of the population, about 28 percent of the tot, 
applicants for student aid were colored. 


Se 


th 


The average family income of all school, college, and graduate Negro s' 
was $405. The average family income of the high-school students was $3° 
compared with the average family income of $563, of all student aid re ; 
Negro college aid students came from families with an average income ef $123. a. 
compared with $1,163 for all college and graduate aid students on the p: 

Of the Negro Student Aid recipients, 91 percent came from families recei\ 
than $1,000 a year income; 59% percent came from families making less tha) $5 
a year. 


More than 25 percent of the Negro students came from families j) 
which the parent or guardian was wholly jobless or was on W. |’. \ 
work, and 55 percent of these students were members of families w hios; 
livelihood was derived from unskilled labor, domestic or personal 
service, or farming. The professional, the semiprofessional, a: 
other white-collar groups were represented by less than 8 percent 

Work projects—In November 1938, N. Y. A. projects of al! 
were employing about 27,600 Negro youth, or approximately 
cent of the total employed on such projects. Many southern States 
have emphasized the repair and modernization of schools and 
building of small rural schools for this racial group. Within a rece 
period of 5 months, 1 State submitted applications to constrict 
such school buildings and 1 home for children, and another Stat 
submitted for approval projects for 18 schools or other education 
buildings, and 3 homes for teachers. 

Resident centers.—In addition to the 50 resident centers for \egr 
youth, 3 other centers employ both white and colored young persons 
The planned capacity for the resident projects for Negroes is near 
3,000. However, in 1938 these centers were not all operating at fu! 
capacity. The residents, who come from neighboring rural comn 
nities, receive industrial training and are instructed in farm techniques 
and home management. Boys earn their subsistence and tuition b) 
labor in the shop and on the farm, and are given related training 1! 
general farm shop work, soil conservation, rotation and diversific:tio! 
of crops, animal industry, auto mechanics, machine-shop practic 
brick masonry, painting, building construction, and printing. ‘u's 
are employed in kitchens, cafeterias, and dormitories, and are |)eing 
trained in personal hygiene, in preparing and serving foods, canning, 
marketing, home management, sewing, Jaundry work, and gard 
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\,cational guidance.—One vocational guidance and counseling 
<ervice exclusively for Negroes, noted in the report under review, is 
the South Parkway branch of the Division of Vocational Guidance and 
Apprenticeship Training in Chicago. The employees of this center 
are paid from N. Y. A. funds. The employees of various other voca- 
tional guidance centers are on the pay roll of the United States Em- 
ployment Service. In 1938, in 103 cities of 34 States, separate employ- 
ment services for young persons were being provided as an outcome of 
the activities of the National Youth Administration. 

Health—Wherever possible, project workers for the N. Y. A. are 
given thorough physical examinations. In Atlanta, Ga., through 
the cooperation of the Georgia State Tuberculosis Association, every 
Negro project worker has been given such an examination, including 
the Wassermann test. With the aid of the Flint-Goodridge Hospital 
in New Orleans, physical examinations have also been made of the 
Negro project workers in that city. For both Atlanta and New Orleans 
considerable necessary follow-up work and treatment are reported. 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND REHABILITATION. 
1937-38 


DURING the fiscal year ended June 30, 1938, there were 1,810,159 
students enrolled in vocational schools or classes (agricultural, trade. 
industrial, and business), operated under State p'ans in the United 
States (including Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico). This registra- 
tion represented an increase of 313,313 over the previous fiscal year 
Of the total students enrolled, 460,876 were farm youth and adult 
farmers taking agricultural courses; 685,804 were boys and girls and 
adult trade and industrial workers taking trade and industrial courses: 
627,394 were girls and women following homemaking courses; and 
36,076 were boys and girls and adults in training for the distributive 
occupations. In table 1 the numbers of students in various types of 
classes in 1937-38 are shown, as well as the increases in the enrollment 
of these classes as compared with the preceding year. The increas 
in the registration in evening schools in 1937-38 was especially striking 
the number rising from 400,172 to 602,256. 






















TaBLe 1.—Enrollment in Vocational Schools or Classes Operated Under State 
Year Ended June 30, 1938! 








Enrollment, 1937-38 Increase from 1936-37 to 19 


Business | 








Type of school set, | ea” | ome | oe Agri- | Trade 
Total Agri- and en0- tion (dis- Total —_ and 
cultural| indus- ‘eg | tributive | tural | indus 
trial eee occupa- — trial 
tions) | 


















































All types. ........- 1,810, 150 | 460,876 | 685,804 | 627,394 36, 076 | 2313, 313 | 66,476 | 79, 592 

— —— |b ff — —— —- -__ - OSS ——- 
Evening.-.........-. 602, 256 | 158,813 | 195,867 | 215, 168 32, 408 | 2 202,084 | 36,066 | 67,216) 65. (0 
Part-time__________ 406,513 | 42,900 | 305,734 | 54,211 3,668 | 228,307 | 13,572 | 8, 480 gis 
pS ae 801, 381 | 259,163 | 184,203 | 358,015 |__.._____- 16, 838 62, 188 









1 Provisional figures. , 
? Includes enrollments in business education in 1937-38, the first year in which vocational educat 
the distributive occupations was carried on under Federal grants. 


In table 2 the total enrollments in vocational schools and classes 
under State plans, by years, from 1929 to 1938, are reported. Except 
for the years 1933 and 1934 substantial increases are shown, the 
expansion for the latest year being the greatest here recorded. 








! Provisional figures. The data in this article are taken from Digest of Annual Reports of State Boards 
for Vocational Education to the Office of Edueation, Vocational Division, fiscal year ended June 30, | 
Washington, 1939. 
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Tavie 2.—Enrollment in Vocational Schools Operated Under State Plans, by Years, 
1929-38 





Total 





‘ | C | P 
Agricul- | Trade and Home | Business 


— - ; Econom- | : 
; r ndustrial | educatio 
Number | Increase | cate industrial | ies jucation 





1, 810, 150 313, 313 460, 876 685, 804 627, 394 36, 076 
1, 496, 837 115, 136 394, 400 606, 212 496, 225 |_.._...__. 
1, 381, 701 134, 178 347, 728 579, 971 54, 002 |_ 

1, 247, 523 128, 383 329, 367 535, 932 381, 224 | 

1, 119, 140 231, 187 289, 361 486, 058 343, 721 

1, 150, 327 125, 835 265, 978 537, 512 346, 837 

1, 176, 162 58, 606 257, 255 579, 591 339, 316 

1, 117, 556 53, 020 237, 200 602, 755 227, 601 |__. 

1, 064, 536 16,560 | 193,325 §33, 153 238, 058 | 

1, 047, 976 48,945 | 171, 466 627, 397 

















1 Provisional figures. 
1 Decrease. The decreases for 1933 and 1934 should be considered in connection with the decreases in Fed- 
eral funds available in these years. A reduction in 1933 of 8 percent in these funds, and a further reduction 


in 1934 of 10 percent, as compared with the previous years, largely account for the decrease in enrollments of 
less than 3 percent for each of these years. 


During the year ended June 30, 1938, 9,844 disabled persons were 
rehabilitated and placed in jobs under the Federal-State vocational- 
rehabilitation program, as compared to 11,091 in the preceding 12 
months. ‘This decrease of 1,247 persons rehabilitated and placed is 
explained by the fact that in previous years the numbers so reported 
included those who had been rehabilitated and were partly self-sup- 
porting. ‘Those recorded as rehabilitated in 1937-88 include only 
those who are completely self-supporting. 


Taste 3.—Number of Disabled Persons Vocationally Rehabilitated and in Process of 
Rehabilitation, 1929 to 1938 





Rehabilitated during year 


—— | 
| 


Live roll, June 30 

| In prepa- | Prepared, | At work, 
Total ration awaiting being fol- 
status ! placement | lowed up 





Year ended June 30— | 
Total | Male | Female 








,844| 7,377) 2,467) 52,225 | 37,303 | 412,342 2, 580 
, 091 8, 691 2,400 | 45,096 32, 345 210, 149 2, 603 
,338 | 8, 152 2,186 | 44,625 31,434 | 3 11, 064 
9, 422 | 7, 527 1, 895 40, 941 31, 064 8, 17] 
,062| 6,319 1,743 | 37,681 31, 530 4, 729 

1933 5,613 | 4,432 1,181} 30,619 25, 304 4, 566 

1932.......- ,550 | 4,367 1,183 | 27, 403 23, 387 3, 327 

1931 “ome | 5, 138 | 4,118 1, 020 23, 714 20, 434 | 2, 414 

1930 : ,612| 3,761 851 20, 298 19, 118 (4 

1929_- | 3, 893 752 | 16, 787 15, 821 (4) 








‘ Includes number “eligible and feasible under advisement,” ‘‘in training,”’ 
tion or being fitted with appliance,” and “‘training interrupted.’’ 

? Provisional figures. 

Includes prospective cases carried on the live roll as follows: In 1936, 3,587; in 1937, 3,041; in 1938, 4,382. 

‘ Not separately reported. Included as ‘‘in preparation status.’’ 


“‘undergoing physical restora- 


As indicated below, Federal, State, and local expenditures in 1937-38 
for vocational education under State plans totaled $44,994,537; for 
vocational rehabilitation the total was $3,820,391. 


Education Rehabilitation 
Total expenditure $44, 994, 537. 22 $3, 820, 390. 55 
Federal expenditure__..-_-.---_---. 17, 737, 117. 78 1, 769, 989. 05 
State and local expenditure - _- 27, 257, 419. 44 2, 050, 401. 50 
State and local expenditure, per dollar of 
Federal grant 1. 54 1. 16 
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New Developments and Trends 





New developments and new trends in vocational education and 
vocational rehabilitation are inevitable, but are more rapid in periods 
of depression and of economic and social change. In 1937-38 
developments took place and new trends were discernible in | 
field of vocational education, as noted in part below: 

Agricultural education.—In a number of States a tendency yw; 
shown to render a more effective service in training teachers of avr. 
culture by providing that agricultural programs be supervised 0) 
county basis. Agricultural and home-economics teachers in a number 
of States and local communities tended to cooperate in establishing 
programs to improve farms and the farm homes. Greater emphasis 
on improving instruction in farm shops was reported by almost al! 0 
the States. More and more teachers of vocational agriculture were 
insisting “that vocational agriculture students plan their supervised 
farming programs on a Jong-time basis and thus make these projects 
the nucleus around which to build their permanent farming pro- 
grams.’’ In the central group of States, program planning for loca! 
communities and counties has become a routine policy. Various 
States have adopted the policy of adding subject-matter specialists to 
their personnel. Certain States find it necessary to appoint special 
teachers to devote full time to adult farmers’ classes, because of the 
demand for instruction by this group. In connection with courses in 
vocational agriculture, increased attention was being paid to training 
in cooperative buying and selling. A definite effort was being mad 
to enroll in Negro vocational agriculture classes young men who wer 
without high-school training and who were in need of agricultural! 
training. Studies were initiated in some of the States with a view to 
correlating more closely the training of vocational agriculture teach- 
ers in land-grant colleges with the actual needs of agricultural teach- 
ers in service. The importance of diversification in farming pro- 
grams was stressed, particularly in the Pacific Coast States. An 
attempt was made to develop additional instruction for out-of-sc|ioo! 
farm youth who desired or required training to aid them to find 
opportunities for employment and for progressive establishment in 
farming. 

Trade and industrial education.— Definite improvement and 
pansion in the evening trade-extension training for journeyian 
workers are reported for the year under review, and also greate! 
attention on the part of those responsible for trade and industria! 
education to the development of training for persons in public ser 
Special studies were being carried on to discover occupations for vir's 
and women and the kind of training which should be develope: 10 
this connection. A cooperative type of program in diversified occu- 
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pations has been developed to meet the problem of training oppor- 
tunities for youth in small communities. A number of general 
industrial courses were organized in rural districts. Special classes 
for apprentices were organized and efforts made ‘‘to relate the work 
of day trade schools more directly to pre-apprentice training.”’ 

Hlome-economics education.—Special provision is made in State 
plans for vocational education for the 5-year period 1937-42 for the 
expansion of home-economics education programs to serve various 
ave groups and educational levels. Efforts were also made to 
strengthen pre-service training for teachers of home economics. At- 
tention was also given to joint classes for out-of-school young people. 
Certain States arranged to enlarge programs already under way in 
the fields of adult education in home making and parent education. 
Substantial assistance was also given to high-school administrators 
and teachers in organizing additional homemaking courses for boys. 

Business education.—Training for the distributive occupations was 
the central interest in the business-education field. State boards, 
however, have devoted themselves more especially to building a 
foundation for their future programs rather than to attempting to 
organize large numbers of classes with heavy enrollments. In general, 
classes in distributive occupations were formed for executives, man- 
agers, and store owners, in which sound business principles of manage- 
ment and operation were stressed. The National, State, and local 
cooperation accorded to plans for the development of training pro- 
crams in distributive occupations was encouraging. Special teacher- 
training plans in the field of distributive occupations were being 
established by the States, and at least 12 colleges and universities 
were arranging to offer during the summer of 1938 professional courses 
in distributive education. 


1 and 
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Vocational rehabilitation.—States were reported as devoting more 
attention than usual to the establishing of standard qualifications 
for rehabilitation division staffs. Research in vocational rehabilitation 
during 1937-38 was chiefly in connection with case work. 

The Office of Education has during the year been engaged in a cooperative 
study with the United States Employment Service, which has for its objectives: 
(1) To determine the possibilities of correlating the efforts of the rehabilitation 
service with those of the Employment Service, and (2) to encourage special 
efforts in this field in selected centers in which favorable conditions exist for 
experimental and demonstration purposes. 
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AGRICULTURAL PURCHASING COOPERATIVES 
IN 1936 


THE first door-to-door census of farmers’ cooperative associations was 
made under the direction of the Farm Credit Administration. |; 
covered the year 1936. Cooperating in the study were the banks fo 
cooperatives and the agricultural colleges. The principal types of 
associations included were (1) marketing, purchasing, and related 
service organizations, (2) mutual irrigation companies, (3) farmers 
mutual fire-insurance companies, and (4) a few miscellaneous associg- 
tions of various types, including grazing associations and electricity 
associations not under the REA program. | 

The present article gives data relating to the purchasing associations. 
taken from the report of the survey.’ 

The survey covered 10,752 associations, of which 2,601 were organi- 
zations whose principal function was that of the purchase of supplies 
The total net business of these associations in 1936 aggregated 
$2,099,830,000, of which $337,476,000 (16.1 percent) represented the 
value of farm supplies purchased for members. The purchasing associ- 
ations accounted for $313,494,000 of this; the remainder was supplies 
purchased, in side-line operations, by organizations whose primary 
business was that of marketing or processing. 

In 18 of the 50 jurisdictions covered by the study, the purchase of 
farm supplies represented less than 10 percent of the total business of 
farmers’ cooperatives in 1936. In 15 jurisdictions it represented 10 
and less than 25 percent; in 15, from 25 to 50 percent; and in 2 States 
half or more of the total was in farm supplies. 

Slightly over half of the purchasing associations were affiliated witli 
cooperative wholesales or other federations, and nearly two-fifths 
were independent associations. Among the marketing associations, on 
the other hand, the proportion of independent associations was con- 
siderably higher (61 percent). 

The membership and business of the various types of farmers’ pur- 
chasing associations for 1936 are shown in table 1. 



































1 Farm Credit Administration. Cooperative Division. Bulletin No. 26: A Statistical Hand! 
Farmers’ Cooperatives. Washington 1938. 
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& 1.—Membership and Business of Farmers’ Purchasing Cooperatives, 1936 





Percent of total 
Membership Amount of business business represented 
by— 


e ssociation 
of associa Aver. | Percent | A ver- 
- age per who | ee | Average| age 
Total associ- | Were otal | per asso-| ,per 
| ation also | | ciation | pa- 
patrons | | tron 


Goods Goods 
marketed | purchased 
for mem- | for mem- 

bers bers 
} 


. -|$313, 494, 000 | $121, 000 


41] associations... -- 856, 020 | 329 


= — = = 


Feed stores....------ ...---|251,579 | 51 97 | 422, 000 | 223,000 | $256 
Exchanges......---------..- 69, 774 176 RS , 298, 000 | 122, 000 


Petroleum associations - - .__ _/321, 986 305 89 | 98,924,000 | 94,000 |’ 


Mixed-supplies associations_.| 115, 803 357 79 | 34, 842,000 | 108, 000 
et. ee | 96, 878 | 290 88 | 22,008,000 | 66, 000 
| 











—_—— 


Associations handling petroleum products only. 
1 Associations handling petroleum products primarily, but also other farm supplies. 


In the above table the associations are classified according to their 
major line of business. The term ‘‘exchanges’’ is used to designate 
associations handling a wide variety of both farm products and farm 
supplies, no one item of which constitutes a major part of the business. 
Associations handling many kinds of farm supplies, no one of which 
forms a major part of the business, are designated as “‘mixed-supplies 
assoclations’’; many of these also handle substantial amounts of con- 
sumer goods—usually groceries. The “other” group includes organi- 
zations engaged primarily in handling containers and packing sup- 
plies, spray materials, fertilizer, seeds and plants, machinery and 
implements, biologicals, and baby chicks. 

Of the 856,020 members of the purchasing associations, the two 
largest groups were in the petroleum and feed associations. The 
latter had the largest average membership per association as well as 
the largest average amount of business done. 

Of gross business of purchasing associations, amounting to $435,- 
021,000 in 1936, the sum of $298,326,000 represented business of 
retail associations and $136,695 that of wholesales. After making 
adjustments for duplications in reporting, the net sales were 
$37,298,000. 
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TABLE 2. 





by Commodity 
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Amount of Business of Farmers’ Cooperative Purchasing Associations 





Commodity 


All commodities -- 


Feed and flour 
Petroleum products 
Fuel (mostly coal) 
Fertilizer and lime_-_-_- 


Livestock (work, breeding, and feeding 


Consumer merchandise 
Seeds. Kan ee 
Machinery and equipment 
Building materials_______- 
Packages, containers, etc 

Hardware and implements 
Spray materials__.......-- 
Binder twine 
Other 





Sales by associa- 


| tions which are- 


Num- 
ber of 
associa- 
tions Retail- 
handling} ing pri- 
specified) marily 
com- 
modity 


Total sal; 


| Whole- Adjust 

| sale ment 

|purchas-| Gross for 
ing pri- dupli- 
marily cation! 





| 


298, 326 


87, 835 





Thousands of dollars 





| 136,695 | 435, 021 97, 723 
53, 503 | 141, 338 25, 238 
36, 492 110, 548 37, 249 

54 18, 823 72 

10, 343 25, 602 7, 679 

5, 572 | &, 469 50 
620 | 8, 701 62s 

3, 280 | 9, 540 1, 87/ 

751 | 6,699 | 70 
1,038 | 4, 677 | 7 
7, 783 12, 895 8, dhl 
612 2, 555 56 

23K 1, 984 | 305 

38 | 1,134 | 38 
16,371 | 82,056 | 14,964 





2, 718 

1,798 | 74,056 

2,149 | 18, 769 

1, 006 | 15, 259 

33 2, 897 

983 8, O81 

1,081 | 6,260 
364 | 5,948 | 

249 | 3,639 

esvis 347 5, 112 
ee ee 4 294 | 1, 943 | 

221 | 1, 746 

485 | 1, 006 

a stems 4,348 | 65, 685 

| 








TABLE 3.- 





1 Represents supplies sold by one association to another anc therefore reported by both. 


The gross margin, expenses, and net gains of the various types 
purchasing associations are shown in table 3. 


Gross Margins, Expenses, and Net Gains of Farmers’ Cooperatiw 
Purchasing Associations, 1936 





Type of association 


Feed stores_. 


Exchanges _ - 
Petroleum associations _ 
Mixed-supplies associations 


Other types_. 





$9, 


w ~~ 





on 


to 


Amount 


, 998, 000 


, 288, 000 


2, 270, 000 10 


Gross margin 





Percent 


of sales | Amount 


| 
804, 000 | 9.0 |$7, 
655, 000 7.6 | 3, 


723, 000 
139, 000 











12. < , 891, 000 


, 347, 000 


wo w 
— cw 





, 572, 000 | 


Operating expenses 


Percent 
of sales 


Amount 


Percent 
| of sales 


oO bay 


Se) 





2, 809, 000 | 


5, 354, 000 


, 264, 000 
| 
3. 1 | 1, 437, 000 6.5 


43, 000 | 1.7 








siderable amounts of ‘‘other income.’’ 


? Local associations. 


3 Wholesales or federations. 


‘ Associations handling petroleum products only. 


Of 10,752 
associations 
amounting to 


returned 
$25,380,000. 


§ Associations handling secondary amounts of farm supplies also. 


refunds 


on 


the 





1 This does not represent the difference between gross margin and operating expenses, as there w: 





associations of all types (including marketing), 
patronage 


year’s 


accounting for slightly less than 15 percent of the total business « 
returned 31.7 percent of the patronage refunds. 
associations were particularly effective in saving money for 


members, their refunds amounting to over one-sixth of the 


The petro 


193 
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The purchasing associations, althoug! 
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yefuncs and to over half of those of the purchasing associations. 
About 37 percent of all the marketing and purchasing associations 
made refunds on patronage, but 52.7 percent of the purchasing 
‘,ssociitions and 74.1 percent of the petroleum associations did so. 

Table 4 shows the number of purchasing associations paying 
patronage dividends and the amount so returned. 


T apie 4.—Patronage Refunds of Farmers’ Cooperative Purchasing Associations, 1936 





—————— 


Associations making 

patronage refunds on Patronage refunds 

1936 business 
Type of association 

Percent of | Average 
Amount 
total - per patron 
} | 


} 
| — =a 
| 


Number 


1,371 | 52. $8, 037, 650 
i stores - : 5 cette ? 136 | 27 1, 163, 600 |___- 
Local associations ; 129 | Ag 469, 650 
Federations. ea = 693, 950 
Exchanges : , ; .| 186 460, 000 
Petroleum associations - 783 | 74, 4, 294, 350 


Fee 


Local associations - ~ er 763 3, 622, 050 
Federations J 20 672, 300 
Mixed supplies associations 169 | 52. : 829, 650 
Local associations - - 159 4 594, 350 
Federations - 10 j_.. 235, 300 
ellaneous associations - - ’ Riess 97 | 2° | 1, 290, 050 
Local associations . cae : 91 | 
Federations - -- ee ee ea 4 ee : 1, 137, 900 








Associations handling petroleum products only. 
Associations handling petroleum products primarily, but also other farm supplies. 


PPPPPOOR 


FARMERS’ COOPERATIVES UNDER WAGE AND 
HOUR ACT 


NO EXPRESS exemption is allowed to employees of cooperative 
; associations the members or stockholders of which are farmers, under 
the terms of the Fair Labor Standards Act, 1938. In Interpretative 
Bulletin No. 10 of the Wage and Hour Division of the United States 
Department of Labor, the construction of the act is clarified as it 
‘affects farmer cooperatives, in order to indicate the interpretation 
‘which will guide the Administrator in performing his duties.! 

Persons employed in agriculture are exempt from the wage and 
hour provisions, agriculture being defined as follows: 


Farming in all its branches, and among other things includes the cultivation and 
tillage of the soil, dairying, the production, cultivation, growing, and harvesting 
of any agricultural or horticultural commodities (including commodities defined 
as agricultural commodities in section 15 (g) of the Agricultural Marketing Act, 
; 48 amended), the raising of livestock, bees, furbearing animals, or poultry, and any 
practices (including any forestry or lumbering operations) performed by a farmer 
or on a farm as an incident to or in conjunction with such farming operations, 
including preparation for market, delivery to storage or to market or to carriers for 
iransportation to market. 


Press release No. R~240, dated March 31, 1939. 
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The phrase “‘by a farmer” is interpreted to cover practices pe! 
either by the farmer himself or on his account by his em, 
Employees of a farmers’ cooperative are not employed by the i 
ual farmers composing the membership, but by the coop 
association. Regardless of whether or not these are corporate 
they are separate and distinct from the farmer membership 
work performed for the cooperative is not performed by a farn ' 
for farmers. This interpretation, the bulletin states, is supported }y Me FEI 
the legislative history of the law, since repeated efforts to secure im. 
treatment for employees of cooperatives failed. , | HI 
Not all employees of farmers’ cooperative associations are subject ; mill 
the terms of the wage and hour law. If they are engaged like othe, Lxe 
employees in any operations or practices set forth in sections 3 (; Ns 
7 (c), or 13 (a) (10), they are equally entitled to the exemption J safe 
provided by these sections, as for example in forestry or lumberiny hou 
operations. Moreover, employees of farmers’ cooperatives, in con. and 
mon with other employees, must be engaged in interstate commerce o; gau 
in the production of goods for interstate commerce to be covered by & sha 
the Fair Labor Standards Act. 





Industrial Accidents 


FEDERAL INTERDEPARTMENTAL SAFETY COUNCIL 


' THE further safeguarding against accident hazards of the nearly 3 
million employees in the Federal service is the purpose of a recent 
Executive Order establishing the Federal Interdepartmental Safety 
Council “as an official advisory agency in matters relating to the 
safety of Federal employees.’’ Its duties will be to “‘act as a clearing 
S house for accident prevention and health conservation information 
and * * on request, to conduct surveys or such other investi- 
' cations as will be deemed necessary to reduce accident hazards, and 
} shall report the results of such surveys and investigations to the head 
of the department or agency concerned together with its recom- 
| mendation.”’ 

Establishment of the council follows three years of effort by Govern- 
ment officials toward an improvement in the safety record of all Gov- 
ernment agencies. Preliminary surveys revealed, as early as 1935, 
that the accident experience generally among various Federal agencies 
was higher than comparative experience in private industry. This 
situation indicated lack of concentrated effort in accident prevention. 
A reduction of at least 40 percent in the deaths and injuries to Gov- 
ernment employees by June 30, 1942, is the goal suggested to the 
council recently by Secretary of Labor Perkins and toward which the 
council is directing its activities. 

Federal workers generally are subject to the provisions of the U.S. 
Employees’ Compensation Act, which provides disability and death 
benefit payments to Government employees injured or killed in line 
of duty. The average yearly direct costs of accidents and deaths in 
the Government service amount to approximately ten million dollars. 
The council hopes to reduce these costs through its accident-prevention 
activities. 

Membership in the council consists of executives and other officials 
in the Federal service whose work involves responsibility for safety 
and health of employees of the Federal Government and the District 
of Columbia. The organization has the following officers: Frank L. 
Ahern, National Park Service, chairman; E. P. Herges, U. S. Employ- 
ees’ Compensation Commission, first vice-chairman; W. O. Wheary, 
Works Progress Administration, second vice-chairman; and W. T. 
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Cameron, U.S. Department of Labor, secretary. Verne A. Zi 
Director of the Division of Labor Standards, is chairman 


executive committee. There is also an advisory board consisting 
the Secretary of Labor (chairman), the Secretary of the Treasury 


Secretary of the Navy, the Secretary of War, the Postmaster G. 
the Secretary of the Interior, and the Secretary of Agriculture 


Committees have been appointed dealing with the following su! 


Automotive and highway safety, construction safety, water 
portation, industrial safety, office and administrative personne! 
pational health, agricultural safety, and mining and tunneling 
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Labor Laws and Court Decisions 
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MPEPIIIIP IID II III III III DIDI III ID III DO DIDI III DL IDI DDD LODO DIDI ODIO DOWN 


RECENT COURT DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO LABOR 
Constitutionality of State Housing Legislation 


FOLLOWING the passage of the Federal Housing Act in 1937! a 

‘number of States immediately adopted similar legislation. The 
Federal act empowered the United States Housing Authority to 
make loans, contributions, or capital grants to public housing agencies 
to assist in the development, acquisition, and administration of low- 
rent-housing or slum-clearance projects. Legislation authorizing 
municipalities and other instrumentalities of the State to create 
housing authorities, for the purpose of eradicating slums and to 
provide safe and sanitary homes for persons in the lower income 
croup, has been enacted in 37 States, the District of Columbia, 
Hawai, and Puerto Rico.’ 

The question of the constitutionality of the State statutes has been 
determined definitely by the highest court in 13 of the States. In 
Alabama * the question only of taxation of property belonging to the 
housing authority was involved; and the State supreme court 
declared such property exempt from taxation. The State statutes 
have been upheld for the most part on the ground that the elimination 
of unsafe and dilapidated houses was considered a legitimate exercise 
of the police power.‘ Also, the courts have uniformly held low-cost 
housing and slum clearance to be a public purpose; thus, for example, 
the Tennessee Supreme Court declared that the law of that State 
was one established for a public purpose and that ‘Housing Authori- 
ties serve a public use.”’?®> In upholding the New York Housing Act 
as an act designed for a public purpose, the Court of Appeals, in 
New York City Housing Authority v. Muller (1 N. E. (2d) 153), said: 

The public evils, social and economic, of such conditions, are unquestioned and 


unquestionable. Slum areas are the breeding places of disease which take toll 
not only from denizens, but by spread, from the inhabitants of the entire city 


‘See Monthly Labor Review, October 1937. 

? No housing legislation in Iowa, Maine, Minnesota, Missouri, Nevada, New Hampshire, Oklahoma, 
South Dakota, Utah, and Wyoming. In Kansas the State board of housing and certain county com- 
missioners have supervisory power only over limited dividend corporations which are authorized to acquire, 
construct, operate, lease, and sell properties. 

* Opinion of the Justices, 179 So. 535. 

‘ Dornan vy. Philadelphia Housing Authority, 200 Atl. 834. 

’ Knozville Housing Authority, Inc., v. City of Knorville, 123 8. W. (2d) 1085. 
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and State. Juvenile delinquency, crime and immorality are there bx 
protection, and flourish. Enormous economic loss results directly f, 
necessary expenditure of public funds to maintain health and hospital 
for afflicted slum dwellers and to war against crime and immorality. I) 
there is an equally heavy capital loss and a diminishing return in taxes bs 
the areas blighted by the existence of the slums. Concededly, these are 
of State concern * * * since they vitally affect the health, saf 
welfare of the public. 


Practically all of the courts hold that property owned by i, 


housing authorities is exempt from taxation. The Georgia Suprey, 


Court, in a decision rendered September 21, 1938,° declared that th 


exemption of such property from taxation could be sustained on th 
ground that “the project is a purely public charity within the-meaning 


of the constitutional provision, even if it were not public property 


The court further observed that even the payment of a small amoun: 


of rent did not change its character. 


In some cases the statutes have been attacked on the ground tha 


the housing authorities did not possess the right of eminent domai 


Licil 


In this regard, the courts were of the opinion that since the housi 


authorities were created for a public purpose, it necessarily followed 


that the acquisition by them of private property for their use was { 


a public use and hence they had a right to take private property for 
a public purpose. The Supreme Court of Montana in this connectio: 
held that once having decided that the use to which the housing pro;- 


ects would be devoted was a public one, it followed that “the gran 


in the Housing Authorities Law of the right of eminent domain” d 


not violate either the Federal or the State Constitution, assuming 


that just compensation was made to the owners.’ 

In addition to the cases already cited, housing legislation has be: 
upheld (as of May 1, 1939) in the following States: Florida (Var 
Housing Authority of Jacksonville, 183 So. 145): Illinois (Kraus 
Peoria Housing Authority, 19 N. E. (2d) 193); Indiana (Edwards 
Housing Authority of the City of Muncie ; 19 N. E. (2d) 741 ); Kentuc! 


(Spahn v. Stewart, 103 S. W. (2d) 651); Louisiana (State ex rel. Por- 


terie, Atty. Gen. v. Housing Authority of New Orleans, 182 So. 72! 
North Carolina (Wells v. Housing Authority of City of Wilminat 
197 S. E. 693); and South Carolina (McNulty v. Owens, May 
199 S. E. 425). 


Contract Shops Under National Labor Relations Act 


The United States Supreme Court in a recent decision upheld 


ruling of the National Labor Relations Board that a factory operating 


what is known as a “contract shop’’ was subject to the Nation: 


6 Williamson v. Housing Authority, etc., of Augusta, 199 S. E. 43. 
’ Rutherford vy. City of Great Falls, 86 Pac. (2d) 656, 
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, New York company to a garment factory in New Jersey and the 
fnished product was delivered to the company in New York or di- 
rectly to its customers throughout the United States. 

In holding that the Labor Board had jurisdiction of the case, the 
Court, through Mr. Justice Stone, observed, that the statute was 
designed to prevent disturbances in interstate commerce caused by 
strikes or labor disputes on account of certain unfair labor practices. 
The Court declared further that those consequences may result from 
strikes of employees of manufacturers who are not engaged neces- 
sarily in interstate commerce where the cessation of manufacturing 
would necessarily prevent shipment of the manufactured product in 
interstate commerce. The Court pointed out that prior to the 
National Labor Relations Act it had many times held that “the 
power of Congress extends to the protection of interstate commerce 
‘from interference or injury due to activities which are wholly in- 
trastate.”’ 

Again it was held that the Board had jurisdiction of the case in 
spite of the fact that the volume of the commerce carried on, even 
though substantial, was relatively small as compared with that con- 
sidered by the Court in the previous cases. Mr. Justice Stone said 
that the power of Congress to regulate interstate commerce was 
plenary and extended to all commerce of such a nature “be it great 
orsmall.”’ He also declared that the language of the National Labor 
Relations Act “seems to make it plain that Congress has set no re- 
strictions upon the jurisdiction of the Board to be determined or 
| fixed exclusively by reference to the volume of interstate commerce 
involved.”’ (National Labor Relations Board y. Benjamin Fainblatt, 
59 Sup. Ct. 668.) 


Sit-Down Strike and the Antitrust Laws 


A Federal district court in Pennsylvania recently rendered a judg- 
ment for $711,932 against the American Federation of Hosiery 
Workers in favor of the Apex Hosiery Co. in an antitrust suit growing 
out of a so-called sit-down strike. The amount of damages as deter- 
mined by the jury was $237,311. Under the Sherman Antitrust Act, 
triple damages were awarded. 

The action grew out of a sit-down strike in the Philadelphia plant 
of the company in 1937, which lasted approximately 47 days. The 
company at that time sought an injunction against the union, but 
the court refused it on the ground that the controversy was a labor 
| dispute within the meaning of the Norris-LaGuardia Anti-injunction 
Act. Subsequently the Circuit Court of Appeals held such a decree 
should have been granted, since the strike was a conspiracy in restraint 
_ of trade and in violation of the antitrust law. 
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The company, in its action against the union, asked for 
damages of about $3,500,000, allegedly caused by damages 
plant and goods, as well as by loss of trade during the strike 
court had ruled, during the course of the trial, that a sufficient s|, 
had been made to establish the responsibility of the union | 
sit-down strike. In charging the jury, the court said that 
was no dispute as to the criminality or illegality of this type ot 
under the laws of Pennsylvania, and “no court has ever said 
down strike is legal.” In a case arising under the Sherman A: 



































interstate commerce. If the union did certain things in violat 
that law, the court remarked, then the jury was obliged to 
“that they did intend to restrain interstate commerce.”’ 

In connection with this case, a suit has been brought by th: 
pany against the City of Philadelphia in which the company 
damages of approximately $1,000,000 for the city’s alleged fail 






































American Federation of Hosiery Workers.) 






Constitutionality of Pennsylvania Workmen’s Compensation 


Compensation Acts of 1937 and 1938, the State supreme 
recently held portions of the acts invalid, and declared that 











compensation were reasonable. In this connection, it was po 
out by the court that if the rates were fixed so high that capit: 
not receive a fair return or if the rates were fixed so high as to 
out ‘‘that margin of a just return to which capital is entitled, 
compensation rate would be unreasonable and therefore the act 
scribing it would be invalid and unconstitutional. The court 
served that a decision as to this depended on the facts in the « 
presented, and for this reason the court ordered the return o! 
record to the lower court for a fuller development of the facts. 
The court, nevertheless, held certain provisions of the two 
unconstitutional, namely, the primary employer’s liability to 









































the emplovee’s right to compensation notwithstanding a viol: 
~ PS 

















his injury: the presumption of the emplover’s negligence in a! 
? e te] 








by the act, as well as the denial of the right to prove that the emp! 





court pointed out that it was necessary to shown an intent to resi, 


yrovide police protection during the strike. (Apex Hosiery ( 
¢ } 


constitutionality of the acts would depend on whether the rates 


contractor’s employee regardless of the place where the injury occur! 


of a law or an order of the employer; the presumption of the emplo\ 
negligence in an accidental-injury case against an employer elect! 
not to be bound by the act, and the admissibility, as compet 
evidence, of the employee’s declarations made within 12 hours a! 


cupational-disease action against an employer electing not to be bo 


ict 


In considering the constitutionality of the Pennsylvania Worker 
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was exposed to the disease in any other employment more than 2 
vears prior to the date of the suit; and the authorization by which a 
member of a labor union who was not a lawyer could represent a 
claimant for compensation. (Rich Hill Co. v. Bashore.) 






Necessary Procedure in ( sompensation Cases 


The Supreme Court of Wisconsin, in a workmen’s compensation 





case, has held that an employer would be denied due process of law 





by the failure of all the members of the industrial commission to read 
the evidence produced at a hearing before an examiner. The court 
declared that the workmen’s compensation act of the State provided 







for a review of the evidence in each case by the ‘““(Commission’’ and 






that a review of the evidence by only one of the commissioners was 
not sufficient. 





In this case two different examiners heard the testimony, signed and 





filed their findings, and awarded compensation. The commission 





affirmed the findings and order of the examiners, stating that its action 





was taken after a review had been made of the entire matter. The 





employer instituted a suit to compel the members of the commission 





to correct the record and make it conform to the facts. and to show in 





the record as corrected, that the commission did not consider the 





testimony presented to the examiners before approving the examiners’ 
findings as a basis for the award. The court held that the allegations 
of the employer were sufficient in this case to show a denial of due 
process Of law. (State ex rel Madison Airport Co. v. Wrabetz, 285 
\. W. 504.) 











Constitutionality of Arkansas Unemployment Compensation Act 


The Arkansas Unemployment-Compensation Act has been held 
constitutional by the State supreme court. In the decision, the court 






showed that the statute was enacted for the alleviation of economic 
insecurity on account of unemployment, which is described in the 
statute as a serious menace to the health, ete., of the people of Arkan- 
sas. The act provides for contributions by employers, based on pay 








rolls, which, in the opinion of the court, are taxes in the form of excises. 

The court declared that the statute was a valid exercise of the police 
and taxing powers, and therefore was not unconstitutional on the 
ground that the power to enact the statute had been conferred on the 
State by the Federal Social Security Act. The statute was also held 
to be applicable, as in this case, to an Arkansas corporation operating 
i bathhouse on a United States Government Reservation, even 
though an instrumentality of the United States. (Buckstaff Bath 
House Co. v. McKinley, 127 S. W. (2d) 802.) 
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idle 
ry. ’ i ’ ry a ae a! dre 
TREND OF STRIKES ai 
ACCORDING to preliminary estimates there were 220 strikes ng 
: ; ‘ : x vat 
began in April 1939, with 430,000 workers involved. These strikes - 
‘ aw ‘ ‘ ° “— . yer 
with 125 which continued into April from preceding months, resulted j ps 
> . . . ‘ lhe 
about 6,000,000 man-days of idleness during April. The unusually : 
high number of workers and man-days of idleness was due primarily 
. . ° ° . . re 
to the suspension of work in the Appalachian coal fields upon tly P 
. . . . . 110) 
expiration of a union contract on April 1.' ) 
Lhe 
Trend of Strikes 1933 to April 1939 ! in 





Workers involved in 


Number of strikes strikes 
























‘ Con- 
Year and month : 
Comes Begin- | In Prog- | Ended | In effect | Beginning In progress vii 
ro == — in atend | in month during | | 
preced- | month | during h lof th wes : +} 
ing or year | month month jof month! or year nontn - 
month ; 
——___—_——__—_— - wl 
1083. ...- : = 1, 695 1, 168, 272 n 
1934. 1, 856 _| 1, 466, 695 yA"), 
1935. _. 2,014 / ..-| 1,117, 213 . 
1936_- 2,172 : 788, 648 So 
1937 _ - 4, 740 1, 860, 621 2k 
1938 2 772 |.. : 688, 376 We 
1938 Stl 
January --- ; 120 168 288 159 129 35, 329 55, 850 
February... =a 129 198 327 180 147 53, 175 77, 486 po 
March 147 274 421 246 75 56, 759 105, 962 
April. 3 175 281 456 261 195 78, 666 110, 950 i( | | 
May.... 195 300 495 290 205 83, 029 124, 682 
June-- , 205 219 424 245 179 52, 801 95, 854 W 
\ 179 208 387 215 72 50, 193 85, 672 
August ital 172 262 434 272 162 | 48,378 81, 052 LA 
September-. ” 162 222 384 234 150 | 96, 399 133, 357 
October... ....__.- 150 256 406 241 165 52,703 | 113,074 cle 
November_____.____- 165 207 372 239 133 43, 128 75, 445 57,9 
December. _....._.._-- 133 77 310 190 120 | 37,816 62, 160 2, 5 to 
1989 
January ae 120 162 282 159 | 123 48, 773 69, 941 0, 9 
See 123 173 | 296 174 | 122 64, 499 | 83, 342 14, 862 
March ! Bre iy 122 202 325 200 | 125 40, 000 | 60, 000 GOO, (0K Wi 
April !._._. atl ieee 125 220 345 210 | 135 430, 009 | 455, 000 fi, we 
! Strikes involving fewer than 6 workers or lasting less than 1 day are not included in this table nor tr 
following tables. Notices or leads regarding strikes are obtained by the Bureau from more than 6/ 
papers, labor papers, and trade journals, as well as from all Government labor boards. Letters are wrilte! al 


to representatives of parties in the disputes asking for detailed and authentic information. Since a 
to some of these letters have not yet been received, the figures given for the late months are not fina! 
is particularly true with regard to figures for the last 2 months, and these should be considered as preli! 
estimates. 








1 This cessation of work has been termed variously as a ‘‘lock-out,”’ a ‘‘strike,’’ and a ‘‘stoppag« er 
Bureau uses the term “‘strike’’ in a generic sense to include all stoppages of work due to labor di \ 
Important legal questions in connection with the suspension of work in the coal fields have turned 
matter of classification and terminology; the classification as a strike in this report conforms to the | 
practice of the Bureau which compiles data on all stoppages, whether initiated by the employers or w: D 
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There was a substantial increase in strike activity during April in 
addition to the suspension of work in the coal fields. With figures for 
the coal dispute eliminated, the remaining strikes indicate increases of 
g percent in number of strikes as compared with the preceding month, 
175 percent in number of workers involved, and 33 percent in man-days 
idle. A 2-day stoppage of several thousand workers in the New York 
dress industry on April 20 and 21 accounted principally for such a large 
number of workers involved. As compared with April 1938 the 
figures for April 1939, with the coal suspension still eliminated, indi- 
eate a decrease of 22 percent in number of strikes, an increase of 40 
percent in number of workers involved, and a reduction of 5 percent in 
man-days of idleness. 

The figures given for March and April in the preceding table are 
preliminary estimates based on newspaper reports and other informa- 
tion available as this goes to press. An analysis of strikes in each of 
these months, based on detailed and verified information, will appear 
in subsequent issues of the Monthly Labor Review. 


PHPPPP OS 
ANALYSIS OF STRIKES IN FEBRUARY 1939: 


THE Bureau has received detailed information on 173 strikes which 
began in February 1939, involving more than 64,000 workers. These, 
with 123 which continued into February from preceding months, made 
296 strikes in progress during all or a part of February. More than 
83,000 workers were involved in these disputes and as a result there 
were 545,000 man-days of idleness during the month. The largest 
strike of the month was at the Plymouth plant of the Chrysler Cor- 
poration in Detroit, Mich., where more than 10,000 workers were 
idle for about 2 days due to a dispute as to which of the United Auto 
Workers’ unions the company should grant sole bargaining rights. 
Leaders of the striking faction ordered the men back to work and 
decided to petition the National Labor Relations Board for an election 
to determine which union represents the majority. 

Sixty percent of the strikes (105 of 173) beginning in February 
were in the following five industry groups: Textiles (principally 
women’s clothing shops) 35; transportation (mostly maritime) 24; 
trade 16 (retail 13 and wholesale 3); domestic and personal service 15; 
and building and construction 15. 

There were more workers involved (14,800) in the textile industries 
than in any other industry group, due to the large number of work- 
ers involved in the women’s clothing industry. Other groups in 
which comparatively large numbers of workers were involved in 


' Detailed information on a few strikes has not yet been received. (See footnote to preceding table 
Data on missing strikes will be included in the annual report. 
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strikes during the month were: Transportation-equipment , 
facturing (11,500), extraction of minerals (9,000), domestic an. 
sonal service (8,000), and transportation (6,000). The stri 
these five groups accounted for more than three-fourths of th: 
workers in the strikes beginning in February. 

There were more than three times as many man-days of i 
(187,000) because of strikes in the textile industries as in any 
industry group. In building and construction there were 


man-days idle, about the same number in extraction of min 
40,000 in the lumber industries, and 37,000 in the transport 
industries. The strikes in these industries accounted for more 


65 percent of the total idleness because of strikes dur:ng Feb 





TABLE l. 





Strikes in February 1939, by Industry 





Beginning in In progress dur- 
February ing February 





Industry a (A ee ae eee 


Num-} Workers | Num-} Worker 
ber |involved| ber | involved 


All industries. 173 64, 499 296 83, 382 





Iron and steel and their products, not including machinery 8 

Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills ] 179 l 179 
ee ene iain l 71 2 148 
Plumbers’ supplies and fixtures___- l 16] 
Structural and ornamental metal work ee A ESS See ] 2s 
Tools (not including edge tools, machine tools, files, 

and saws Ania . l 73 
Wire and wire products l 0 
Other E ] f 


Machinery. not including transportation equipment 5 2, 107 11 3, 524 
Agricultural implements-_--_--..----- l 53 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies l 1, 400 3 2, 12 
Foundry and machine-shop products 2 158 3 19¢ 
Machine tools - F l 49 l 19 
Other l 500 3 620 


Transportation equipment 5 11, 529 5 11,529 
Aircraft l 408 l 49% 
Automobiles, bodies and parts. 3 10, 326 3 10, 32¢ 
Shipbuilding ---.--- 1 | 705 l 708 

Nonferrous metals and their products 5 | 973 5 973 
Aluminum manufactures 1 | 27 l 273 
Jewelry = ] 13 l 13 
Lighting equipmen t 1 | 60 l 60 
Stamped and enameled ware 2 627 2 627 

Lumber and allied products 12 3, 888 21 4,313 
Furniture & 2 270 3 291 
Millwork and pl: sning.. 3 429 5 597 
Sawmills and logging camps 5 3, O18 5 3, 018 
Other cobinwivie 2 171 s 407 

Stone, clay, and glass products_. 2 70 2 7 
Brick, ti ~ and terra cotta_- l 42 1 42 
Marble, granite, slate, and other products ] 28 l 28 

Textiles and ade I ine $5 | 14,843 77 19, 350 
F -— 

‘arpets and rugs--- Oey Se = — , eR l 311 
‘otton goods__-. a - ad PRS l 100 2 600 
Cotton small w: ures. : a l Y 
Dyeing and finishing textiles 1 233 2 252 
Silk and rayon goods---_. 2 376 3 475 
Woolen and worsted goods l 762 ] 762 
ee iia a a. ae 3 1, 065 4 1, 105 

Wearing apparel: 
Clothing, elie phaceaiatin sshetidinieal 2 240 4 316 
Clothing, women’s eee 1 Ge eee ee 22 11, 611 53 14, 354 
Hats, caps, and milli IE ines ne Oe eee rat err Tae l 80 
I a i a ee l 136 ] 136 
Knitgoods.. aL oe ae a Re eae sl ad 2 320 3 350 
ete es ie, rte ee l ) 
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Tasie 1|.—Strikes in February 1939, by Industry 


Continued 





Beginning in 
February 
Industry 


Num- 
ber 


Workers 
involved 


ther and its manufactures ; : 276 
ind shoes segpenered = 168 
[ pe sseccece 


er les ather “goods 


108 

i kindred permease , 252 

ng : : 3 s] 
rages... 

nfectionery 

and grain mills. : 
,) = — 
rhtering and meat pac king. sah 


er 


and printing 
Boxes, paper 
Paper and pulp 
Printing and publishing: 
Book and job-_- 
News spapers and peri odicals 


Paper 


Chemicals and allied products 
hemicals 
Cottonseed oil, 


I 
} 


cake, and meal 
nts and varnishes. 
eum refining - - 


Rubber products 
Rubber boots and shoes_. 
Rubber tires and inner tubes 
ther rubber goods 


Miscellaneous manufacturing 
Furriers and fur factorie 


Extraction of minerals ee 
Coal mining, anthracite 
oal mining, bituminous. . 
Quarrying and nonmetallic mining 


Transportation and communication 
W ater transportation-_. 
Motortruck transportation. - -- 
Motorbus transportation 
Taxicabs and miscellaneous 


W holesale__- 
Retail... 


Dome estic and personal service__- 
)tels, restaurants, and boarding houses 
L ss 
Dyeing, cleaning, and pressing 
Ele svator and maintenance workers (w hen not attac ‘hed 
to specific industry) -- = 
Professional service. 
Recreation and amusement.. 
semiprofessional, attendants, and helpers ‘en 
Building and construction 
Buildings, exclusive of P. A : : 
\ll other construction dovidene doc ks, etc., and P. W 
A. buildings) _- 
Agriculture, and fishing____. 
\griculture_- 


W. P. A., relief, and resettlement projects____. 


Other nonmanufacturing industries. 


In progress dur- 


ing February Man- 


3 idk 
during 


Num- February 


W orks rs 


ber involved 
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More than half of the 173 strikes beginning in February \ 
New York (48), Pennsylvania (24), California (12), and New 
(11). In strikes not extending across State lines more worker 
involved in Michigan (13,000) than in any other State during 
ruary, due to the short strike at the Plymouth auto plant in D, 
In Pennsylvania there were 10,000, in New York 8,000, and in (a); 
fornia 6,000 workers involved in new strikes during the month. ‘)}, 
strikers in these four States accounted for more than half of the 
for the country in February. The most man-days of idleness be 
of strikes during the month were in California (95,000), New Yor! 
(60,000), Pennsylvania (49,000), and Indiana (42,000). 

Four of the 173 strikes beginning in February extended int 
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LW 
or more States. The largest of these was a strike early in the month). 
in the women’s clothing industry in New York and New Jersey, an 
a strike against a linen-thread manufacturing company, with plant 
in Paterson and Kearny, N. J., and Greenwich, N. Y., which began 
February 6 and was still in progress at the end of the month. 


TaBLe 2.—Strikes in February 1939, by States 





In progress during 


Beginning in February : 
February NA 


W orkers Number W orker 


—e 
Number | i jvolved involved 










All States 64, 499 83, 382 
















Alabama. -....._--. ‘ teed 2 118 4 §27 
California i ade ‘ 12 5, 904 16 9, 516 
Colorado. r - ] y 
Connecticut -_-_- 2 2,415 4 2, 502 
District of Columbia 4 2, 353 5 2, 380 
Florida-_._- L ] 20 2 50 
Georgia - _ __- l 20 3 74 
[linois_ _ 4 754 7 1,272 
Indiana---_-. ‘ 4 2, 101 6 2, 798 
EE eee eee 2 31 2 31 
Kentucky _. 3 62 3 62 
Louisiana _ - 2 70 2 70 
Maine 5 OSE Oe a a ee ee ] 28 ] 28 
Massachusetts 5 927 7 971 
Michigan. 4 13, 280 6 13, 332 
Minnesota. 2 145 4 692 
Missouri -_ - 6 545 | i) 827 
Nebraska. : 24 77 
New Jersey 1] 1, 257 27 3, 578 
New York ae 48 8, 288 gs 9, 902 
North Carolina__..._...- ] 100 ] 100 
Ohio-____-- S 2, 283 13 3, 211 
Oklahoma.__-_._. l 8 2 808 
/ rT $ 232 4 232 
Pennsylvania 24 9, 977 32 11, 022 
Rhode Island. 2 439 2 439 
South Carolina l 136 l 136 
Tennessee ___- ] 161 ] 161 
Texas l 160 3 230 
Virginia. * : wae ee ] 67 
Washington. _-. : wi 5 1, 686 7 1, 906 
West Virginia- -_. aie l 547 2 556 
Wisconsin ---- ; iar 6 524 10 1, 512 





Interstate 


oo 
~ 
ao ¢ 
S 
wed 





9, 928 










th 
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The average number of workers involved in the 173 strikes begin- 





ning in February was 373. About 64 percent of the strikes involved 





fewer than 100 workers each, 29 percent involved from 190 to 1,000 





workers each, and 7 percent involved 1,000 or more workers each. 





The only strike involving as many as 10,000 workers was the auto 
strike in Detroit referred to previously. 







laste 3.—Strikes Beginning in February 1939, Classified by Number of Workers 






Involved 










Number of strikes in which the number of workers 
involved was 










Industry group rotal 100 FO) 1.000 | 5,000 










6 and | 20 and 10,000 
an anc f f 4 
| under | under |, * ~ Z : —~ ne and 
0) 199 «| Under | under under under over 
7 500 1,000 5.000 =—-10,000 ‘ 












Manufacturing 






Iron and steel and their products, not includ- 
ing machinery. 2 ' 
Machinery, not including transportation | 












equipment. . .--. 5 2 ] | l 
lransportation equipment 5 1 9 , i 
Nonferrous metals and their products 5 l l 3 
Lumber and allied products 12 | 5 { 9 
stone, clay, and glass products 2 2 
lextiles and their products 35 4 15 1 2 | 
Leather and its manufactures i 4 
Food and kindred products : 5 3 l 
Paper and printing 5 2 2 | 
Chemicals and allied products 3 ] 2 
Rubber products - _- 3 ] 2 
Miscellaneous manufacturing_. 7 l 














Nonmanufacturing 





Extraction of minerals._-_- ‘i 7 l 2 2 ] l 







lransportation and communication r 24 4 ll 6 2 ] 

Trade. . 16 8 7 l 

Domestic and personal service , 15 $ 7 2 l | 
Professional service. l ] 

Building and construction 15 { 10 l 

W. P. A., relief, and resettlement projects. - l l 






Other nonmanufacturing industries 












In more than half (55 percent) of the strikes beginning in February 
the major issues were union-organization matters—recognition, closed 





shop, discrimination, etc. Wages and hours were involved also in 





some of these disputes. Wages and hours were the major issues in 
about 20 percent of the strikes and in 25 percent the major issues were 
such matters as union rivalry, jurisdiction, sympathy, and various 






grievances over working conditions. Nearly half of the total workers 
involved were in the latter group of strikes; 38 percent were in the 
union-organization disputes; and 20 percent were in strikes over 
wages and hours. 
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TABLE 4. Vajor Issues Involved in Strikes Beginning in February 1934 








Strikes Workers i: 








Major issues 
Percent of 


' ’ I 
total Number 


Number 







0 eos — 173 100.0 64, 499 














Wages and hours... 34 19. 7 12, 834 
W age increase 20 11.6 4, 981 
Wage decrease : s 4.6 2, 345 
Wage increase, hour decrease 6 3.5 5, 508 





Union organization __- 





Recognition_- , 29 16.6 614 
Recognition and wages 19 11.0 2177 
Recognition and hours. re F 1 6 937 
Recognition, wages, and hours ) 5.2 9. 448 
Closed shop.----- : 19 11.0 3, 575 
Discrimination 8 4.6 455 


eT 

























Miscellaneous 


: 3 4.¢ 2/, 23 
SPMORENT ....~<ss~<s- 3 ae 3, 61 
Rival unions or factions-__-- 8 4.6 12, 391 
Jurisdiction... ...--.-- { 2.3 316 
Otne?....- 24 14.0 11, 21¢ 
Not reported. 4 2.3 








Nearly 60 percent (174) of the 296 stmkes in progress ¢ 
February were terminated during the month. The average dur: 
of these strikes was about 26 calendar days. About 33 percent 
terminated in less than a week after they began, 44 percent |: 
from a week to a month, 17 percent from 1 up to 3 months, a: 
percent (11 strikes) had been in progress for 3 months or n 
The largest of these was a midwestern trucking strike directed | 
cipally against members of the Nebraska Commercial Tru 
Association. This strike had been in progress since September 1938 


{ 


In February the teamsters’ union succeeded in obtaining signed ag 
ments with the larger companies covering both local and over-t 
road drivers and providing for an upward revision in wages. 
Government officials or boards assisted the disputing parti 
negotiating settlements for 43 percent of the strikes ending in Fel) 
ary, which included 37 percent of the total workers involved. Abo 
37 percent of the strikes, including 44 percent of the workers invo! 
were settled through negotiations directly between the employers 
and representatives of organized workers. There were no for! 
settlements in the cases of 16 percent of the strikes which were 
minated during February. Some of these strikes were ended by thi 
return of employees to work without formal settlements and, in otic! 
cases, employers replaced the strikers with new workers, moved to 
another locality, or went out of business. 
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TABLE 5.—Duration of Strikes Ending in February 1939 








Number of strikes with duration of— 








} | 
Industry group | Total | 1 week | 4% and | land | 2and 











Less ll 4 = a 3 
; andless| less | less | less . 
—_ | than }4| than 1 | than 2 | than 3 ——— 
| month | month | months] months 
| | ~ © ae | ; 
tries. ... , ot 2 57 36 40) 20 | 10 | 11 






Manufacturing 







| steel and their products, not including 












nery..- sale Abe { 1 1 
\fachinery, not including transportation equip- | 
nent " ipa dada & ] 2 2 ] ] l 
tation equipment. | l 
Nonferrous metals and their products. ‘ l l 
ber and allied products. : 1] 3 3 2 | 2 
Stone, clay, and glass products. ] 1 | 
and their products d 39 1] s s 7 2 | 3 
Leather and its manufactures 4 l | l | 
od and kindred products. 7 l 3 2 J 
Paper and printing. 7 l ] 3 l | 
Chemicals and allied products 2 ] ] 
Rubber products_. $ 3 1 
Miscellaneous manufacturing - - 5 2 3 





Nonmanufacturing 









tion of minerals shee ceil 4 2 2 : 
'ransportation and communication 26 13 | 7 { l l 
rade — . 17 5 4 ] 2 
Domestic and personal service. 1] ) 2 3 | 
rr fe sional sery ice ‘ - l : ] 7 
Building and construction... .__- ’ 19 7 3 5 3 ] 

rriculture and fishing Soe l 






A., relief, and resettlement projects ; icy Seaie eee. < eae ieee 












TaBsLe 6.—Methods of Negotiating Settlements of Strikes Ending in February 1939 









Strikes Workers involved 









Negotiations toward settlements carried on by 
Percent of 
total 


Percent cf 


total Number 


Number 














ta . 220. ‘ 174 100. 0 63.744 100. 0 
Employers and workers directly 2 s 1, 337 2.1 
Employers and representatives of organized workers 

lirectly.._- ae - oe: an ee ee 64 36.8 28, 060 . 
Government officials or boards___._____.- 75 43.1 | 23, 285 36. 5 
Private conciliators or arbitrators. __ - 5 : 4 2.3 3, 172 5.0 
lerminated without formal settlement 28 16. 1 7, 855 12.3 
Not reported... ___- - ] .6 35 l 














Of the 174 strikes ending in February, 40 percent—small strikes on 
the average—resulted in substantial gains to the workers, 30 percent 
resulted in partial gains or compromises, and 19 percent brought little 
or no gains to the workers. About 14 percent of the total workers 
were involved in the successful strikes, 45 percent were in the com- 
promised group, and 11 percent were involved in the strikes which 
brought little or no gains. About 20 percent of the total workers 
were involved in rival-union, factional, or jurisdictional disputes, 
the Plymouth strike in Detroit accounting for most of these. The 
results, insofar as 9 percent of the workers involved in strikes were 
concerned, were indeterminate or not reported. 
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TaBLe 7.—Results of Strikes Ending in February 1939 
















































































TABLI 
Strikes Worker 
———_ 
Number | -—- of Number 
Total_. 174 | 100. 0 63,744 
Substantial gains to workers 70 40. 2 | 9. OOR 
Partial gains or compromises 52 29.9 | 28, 924 
Little or no gains to workers 33 19.0 | 6, 829 
Jurisdiction, rival-union, or faction settlements 13 7.5 12, 99] 
Indeterminate_. 3 1.7 5, 850 
Not reported 3 LZ 142 
In terms of number of strikes, the disputes over wages and -hours 7 
were a little more successful from the workers’ viewpoint than those Wa 
over unlon-organization matters. Of the wage-and-hour strikes 2 
about 49 percent were substantially won by the workers, 35 percent ‘Re 
. : 4 : : , Re 
were compromised, and 13% percent brought little or no gains to thy Re 
workers. The corresponding figures for the union-organizatio, Cl 
. -_ . : " ; D 
strikes were 47 percent won, 31 percent compromised, and 22 percent 0 
which resulted in little or no gains. a ~ 
Ri 
PasLe 8.—Results of Strikes Ending in February 1939, in Relation to Major Issues 0 
Involved N 
Strikes resulting in ) 
pere 
Sub- Jurisdic- 
Major issues Total stan- Partial Littie or | tion, rival Ind cor 
tial gains or | nogains | union,or |». 
gains compro- to faction == Abe 
to mises workers settle- naw 
workers ments or? 
per 
Number of strikes ; 
; litt 


All issues 
















Wages and hours 


Wage increase___- 20 8 10 ] 
W age decrease 9 5 l 3 
Wage increase, hour decrease 6 4 2 

Wage decrease, hour increase ] ] 


Hour increase T | 


Union organization 









44 . 
Recognition ; 25 14 § 6 sit 
Recognition and wages_. 15 7 ; 3 
Recognition, wages, and rec 
hours ' - 16 6 6 { 
Closed shop 17 7 ® 9 
Discrimination 4 4 3 2 
Other 4 an 
Miscellaneous 2 tu 
Sympathy . 3 l ] ] , 
Rival unions or factions 9 9 re 
Jurisdiction - 4 ; { : 
Other_. 25 7 q ry ) re 


Not reported _ : ‘ , ‘ , ‘ mo TF 
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fapLe 8.—Results of Strikes Ending in February 1939, in Relation to Major Issue 
Involved—Continued 













Strikes resulting in 


















| Sub- | | Jurisdie- 
Major issues Total | stan- | Partial Little or | tion, rival | ya, Not 
tial gains or | no gains | union, or | , ane . 
gains | compro- to faction ormis- re- 
to mises workers settle- nate ported 








workers ments 













Number of workers involved 








6, 829 12, 991 





| issues : — = | 9, 28, 924 | 
















Wages and hours................- 13,024 | 3,060 | 9, 670 | 259 a 2 35 
Wage increase 5, 261 734 4, 452 | 40) 35 
Wage decrease nae 1,759) 1,532 99 128 
Wage increase, hour decrease 5, 363 244 5,119 
Wage decrease, hour increase 91 |. : 9] 

Hour increase. -.---- aaERe A 550 550 

Union organization__-- - 23, 914 | 5, 336 14, 009 | 4, 569 
Recognition.---- pa 2,203 | 1,182 R55 | 166 | 
Recognition and wages 3,471 | 1,143 2, 221 107 
Recognition, wages, and 

hours ee . 9, 949 420 9, 370 | 159 | 
Closed shop------ tie & 1, 145 | 402 | 675 | 68 
Discrimination , 1, 540 | 656 | 854 30 
eink annens bone 5, 606 | 1, 533 34 4,039 

Miscellaneous. . 26, 806 612 | 5, 245 2, 001 | 12, 991 5, 850 107 
Sympathy - - - 3, 061 35 3,000 |__- 26 
Rival unions or factions 8) a -| ; 12, 680 
Jurisdiction - -- : fee m= & 311 s 
Other. 10, 647 577 2, 245 | 2, 001 5, 824 






Not reported 












Of the workers involved in the strikes over wages and hours, 23% 
percent won substantially all that was demanded, 74 percent obtained 
compromise settlements, and 2 percent gained little or nothing. 
About 22 percent of the workers involved in strikes over union- 
organization matters won substantially what was demanded, 59 
percent obtained compromise settlements, and 19 percent gained 
little or nothing. 







POPOPOCE 
ACTIVITIES OF UNITED STATES CONCILIATION 
SERVICE, APRIL 1939 










THE United States Conciliation Service in April disposed of 288 
situations involving 66,749 workers. The services of this agency were 





requested by the employees, employers, and other interested parties. 

Of these situations, 159 were strikes, threatened strikes, lock-outs, 
and controversies, involving 60,150 workers. The remaining situa- 
tions, involving 6,599 workers, were services rendered, such as filling 
requests for information, adjusting complaints, holding conferences 
regarding labor conditions, ete. 

The facilities of the Service were used in 24 major industrial fields, 
such as building trades and the manufacture of foods, iron and steel, 
textiles, etc. (table 1), and were utilized by employees and employers 
in 35 States and the District of Columbia (table 2). 
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PaBLe |1.—Situations Disposed of by U. S. Conciliation Service in April 193 
Industries 








Disputes Other situations 









Industry 








Num- | Workers | Num- | Workers | Nun 
ber involved ber involved ber 



























All industries : r 159 60, 150 129 6. 599 IRR 
Agriculture 3 9, 120 i ae 2 
Automobile. . R56 2 156 ( 
Building trades . 20 3, 133 18 456 3 
Chemicals - - cis auvadeela 4 2,018 2 2 ( 
Communication.___- 9 716 nt ) 
Domestic and personal service _- 7 396 5 511 2 
Food. rhe a : : 10 2, O80 7 1, 593 17 
Iron and ‘steel. as ; oes . 8 1, 519 4 9] 2 
Leather ; rare a a 2 428 2 2 { 
Lumber 

Furniture._--_- . 3 { 546 ] ] 

Other____- = ‘ 15 5, 398 l | 16 
Machinery Siacainv ; ae 6 3, 308 6 S 12 
Maritime al : sale l 12 2, HOE f 
Mining. , . 2 236 3 12 
Motion pictures 4 : ; 2 2 2 
Nonferrous metals _-__--- a ; ] 15 ] 10 2 
Paper and printing-__-- ; , 7 1, 182 ] 1 8 
Petroleum __-__-_- OE: l 165 2 287 
Professional ..___ _- 2 874 | l 3 
Rubber-_. ‘wa , : : 5 1, 023 |. = 
Stone, clay, and glass._...___- : 8 771 { 4 
| ee ' PE 19 5, 757 8 38 27 
Trade_____. se iealeetin " a 7 2, 341 15 55 29 
Transportation bei . 4 12 17, 151 12 21 24 
Transportation equipment. ; Fe rk 2 ye oe 2 
Unclassified___.____- ~ - : wiksicutolenanieeni 3 259 25 837 8 











TABLE 2.—Situations Disposed of by U. S. Conciliation Service in April 1939, by States 















Disputes Other situations 
State eee | — 
| Num- Workers Num- Workers Num.- 
ber involved ber involved ber 
























All States_.__- , :' , __159 | _ 60, 150 129 


6. 599 28% 
Alabama.-..---- ; ‘ 2 425 ] ] 
CO Se ditaiws wutidid 5 1, 771 
Arkansas... aes 1 640 | 
California. -__-. : CE. 15 12, 312 15 376 5) 
i i l 537 | 
Connecticut _- siiackat 3 15, 940 2 29 5 
District of Columbia______. . 12 1, 370 1] 54 23 
i ST RRS . ia i) 2, 464 2 2 11 
(ee * i. d 1 30 2 } 3 
Indiana___- i aiden 4 3,175 9 736 13 
Iowa_- a " 5 266 2 2 7 


Illinois 


Kentucky 






eT a Se eee 3 t . } 
Louisiana_______. ‘ verre Ane 3 3, 101 4 
ES ES ee ae ae 2 850 l l 3 
Massachusetts ‘ ‘ 2 915 l 3 3 
i a ~ 1, 329 6 1, 716 14 
EPS RE Ree ‘ 1 775 2 5 3 
Mississippi-_.........--- ET Ie P l | l 
EPR ORE PEE SP : 4 100 6 6 10 
ET Teen 4 1, 289 3 3 7 
New Mexico....._______- 1 1 : l 
a ‘ 7 2, 524 23 67 30 
North Carolina----. - pinawtedinwhtd al we 4 230 | 2 2 6 
EO ae : ae ae wien tee 15 2, 320 9 173 24 
Oklahoma_________. bas) Lepeese yt: 1 1 | 1 2 
Pennsylvania___......___- j 15 3, 426 7 12 22 
South Carolina_-___-- 3 406 3 
ce ie l 450 | 1 2 
_, 4° GRP SR eRes yi 7 1, 244 2 2 i) 
Virginia.._..._- Re ites 4 2, 037 ahs, BSR: 4 4 
Washington ____. st TE Pe a ca oe 2 | 32 3 | 3 5 
+” SS Sa, rae 2 | RO 2 2 
Wisconsin. _ 





W yoming 


~ bh 
_ 
= 
Se ee 
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STRIKES AND LOCK-OUTS IN CANADA, 1938 
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THE number of strikes and lock-outs in Canada in 1938 was 147, 
Jjightly over one-half of the number in the preceding year but some- 
what higher than in most of the years since 1931. 
workers involved—20,395—was substantially below that of any year 
ince 1931. In 1938 the time loss in working days was only one- 
jxth of the 1937 record and below that of any year since 1931. 


The number of 


In 


1938 as in 1937 many of the disputes involved relatively small num- 
In 1938 only 9 disputes involved 
over 500 workers; in 1937 strikes involving more than 500 workers 
numbered 32 and several of these resulted in comparatively heavy 


bers of workers for brief periods. 


time loss. 
The above data and the statistics in the following table are taken 
from the Canadian Labor Gazette (Ottawa) of March 1939: 


Strikes and Lock-Outs in Canada, 1919 to 1938 





Number of disputes— Disputes in progress in year 


Number of 


In progress 
in year 


336 


322 


168 | 


104 


Beginning 
in year 


eniployers 
involved 


1, 967 
1,374 
1, 208 

732 


450 


435 
497 
512 
480 
548 


263 
338 
266 
497 
617 


1, 100 
719 
709 
630 
614 


Total num- 
ber of work- 
ers involved 


148,915 
60, 327 
2s tS aed 


43,775 | 
34, 261 | 


34, 310 
28, 949 
23, 834 

2, 299 


> 581 


2, 946 
3, 768 
, 738 
23, 390 
>, 558 


5, 800 
33, 269 
34, $12 

. 905 
, 395 


Time lost 
(in man- 
days) 


3, 400, 942 
799, 524 
, 048, 914 


, 028, 
671, 


9QF 


193, 
266, 
152 


224, 


152, 

91, 
204, 
255, 


317, 


574, 
284, 


276 
RSG 
148 


661 
750 


, 054 
281 
601 
570 


212 


O80 
797 
238 
O00 


547 


519 
025 
, 997 
, 393 
, 678 





The major disputes of 1938 involved, respectively, the sawmill 
workers at Fort Frances, Ontario; fishermen at Lunenberg, Nova 
Scotia; lime-plant workers at Blubber Bay, British Columbia; cotton- 
factory workers at Cornwall, Ontario; restaurant workers at Toronto; 
automobile-parts factory workers at Windsor, Ontario; taxicab drivers 
in Toronto; and coal miners at Minto, New Brunswick—a strike 
which started in October 1937. More than one-half of the time loss 
in 1938 was reported for manufacturing industries. A substantial 


amount of time was also lost in fishing, mining, and local transporta- 
tion. 


149001—-39—-8 
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As in the two preceding years the proportion of disputes i, 
concerning union recognition, employment and discharge of 


workers, etc., was high, as was also the percentage of disputes ree 
wages. 

Almost 50 percent of the workers in all disputes were pa 
successful, 30 percent were successful, and 18 percent failed to 
their objectives. 

In 1938 “sit-down” or “‘stay-in” strikes were of little impo: 
and were confined to a few cases in which the men in the lum! 


| ] 
mining camps remained in the bunkhouses for a short period, but i 
one coal mine the workers stayed underground for some hours. Ag 


usual, factory workers in some instances did not leave their working 


places for a few hours, in expectation of an immediate settlement, 
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Cost and Standards of Living 
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CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN THE UNITED 
STATES, MARCH 15, 1939 


THE cost of living for families of wage earners and lower-salaried 
workers in the 32 large cities of the United States surveyed by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics was nine-tenths of 1 percent lower on 
\areh 15, 1939, than on December 15, 1938. 

All groups of items included in the quarterly survey of the cost of 
soods purchased by wage earners and lower-salaried workers declined 
in cost, with the exception of fuel and light. Food costs were con- 
siderably lower. In addition to the usual seasonal declines in some 
items, bread also showed a marked decrease. Costs for clothing, 
rent, house-furnishing goods, and miscellaneous items dropped but 
slightly. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ index of the cost of all goods pur- 
chased by wage earners and lower-salaried workers, based on costs in 
1923-25 as 100, was 82.0 on March 15, 1939, as compared with 82.7 
on December 15, 1938. The current survey showed living costs in 
these cities 1.2 percent below the level of the year before, and 17.7 
percent below the peak point in December 1929. They were 10.1 
percent higher than at the low point of June 1933. 

Average living costs declined over the quarterly period in all but one 
of the 32 cities surveyed. In Pittsburgh, substantially lower food 
costs resulted in a net decrease of 2.1 percent. A new schedule of gas 
rates caused an advance in Cleveland, the only city reporting an 
increase. 

Food costs averaged 2.7 percent lower at the end than at the be- 
ginning of the quarter, reflecting the customary seasonal decline in 
the cost of many of the items. In each of the 32 cities, the index of 
flood costs was lower at the end of the quarter. In most cities, this 
drop did not exceed 4 percent. In Pittsburgh, however, food costs 
were 6.8 percent below the level on December 15, 1938, due not only 
to the seasonal drop in the cost of dairy products and eggs, but also to 
i substantial decline in the cost of cereals and bakery products. In 
Savannah, the only other city in which food costs were reported to be 
more than 4 percent below their December 15 level, lower prices were 
hoted in all food groups except meat. 
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reflecting declines in 28 cities and increases in 4. All these ; 
were less than 1 percent, except in Philadelphia where the de: 
2.9 percent resulted from the discontinuance of the municips 
tax. 

Rent costs remained at approximately the same level as at 
ginning of the quarter. Slight increases in 13 cities and decr 
19 resulted in a net decline in average rental cost of one-tent 
percent. In no city was the change as great as 1 percent. 

Fuel and light costs increased one-half of 1 percent on the a 
in the 32 cities. The introduction of a new rate schedule for 1 
gas in Cleveland resulted in a net increase of 11.9 percent, th 
increase of more than 2 percent in fuel and light costs in any 


Clothing costs over the quarter dropped five-tenths of 1 perce; 


ate 
vy 
int 


32 cities. The gas rate in Cleveland has been one of the lowest 


the country and the new schedule still leaves Cleveland gas rates 


the average for the cities for which the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
secures rates. The only decline of more than 2 percent in fu 


light costs occurred in Portland, Oreg., where a decrease in 
prices was responsible for the movement of fuel and light costs 

The average decrease of 0.1 percent in the housefurnishing 
index reflected lowered costs in 13 cities and increased costs 


In no case was there a change of as much as 2 percent. Prices 
generally lower for suites of furniture, sewing machines, and sli 


while rug prices advanced in most cities. 


The miscellaneous group also reflected a 0.1 percent drop. S 


1? 
al 





~ 


Voor 


V ¢ 


teen cities shared in this decline, while 11 cities reported increase 


costs. In4 cities there wasnochange. In Birmingham, a 1.1 pe: 
increase resulted from the application of a city sales tax on tobacco 
products sold at retail. Jacksonville costs of the miscellaneous gr 
of items also showed 1.1 percent rise, in this case due to the highe 
cost of laundry services. This rise did not compensate for the de 
which occurred between September and December and the cos! 


r\ + 


P 


i? 
LL 


these services in March 1939 was still below the September level. 


Percentage changes in the cost of goods purchased by wage ea! 
and lower-salaried workers from December 15, 1938, to Marc! 
1939, are shown in table 1 for 32 large cities of the United States, 


separately, and for these cities combined, by groups of items. 


) 
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Percentage Change from Dec. 15, 1938, to Mar. 15, 1939, in the Cost of Goods 


[ABLE 
Purchased by Wage Earners and Lower-Salaried Workers 





| | | . j House- | a 
City | All items Food | Clothing| Rent Fuel and | furnish- M iscel- 
. light |. _| laneous 
| | ing goods 


—).! 1] +). 5 | —0.1 | 


= 
‘ 


2 large cities. 


nd: 

. d, Maine. 
tlantie: 
lelphia- 


urgh 
ton 


rth Central 
mV. 
nati-_. 
land... 
Detroit... 


lianapolis 


vest North Central 
Kansas City... 
Minneapolis - 


St. Louis... 


Atlantic: 

nta_.-. 

more... 

son ville 

folk... 

hmond_ 
svannah 

shington, D. C 


t South Central 
Birmingham 
Memphis. -- 


Mobile... 


t South Central 
Houston... 
New Orleans 


tain: Denver 


Los Angeles. 
Portland, Oreg 
San Francisco. 





Includes 51 cities. 

?No change. 

Increase less than 0.05 percent. 

‘ Decrease less than 0.05 percent. 

Percentage changes in the cost of goods purchased by wage earners 
and lower-salaried workers from a peak point in June 1920, from 
December 1929, from the low point June 1933, and from March 15 


D, 
1938, to March 15, 1939, in 32 cities, are presented in table 2. 
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TABLE 2.—Percentage Change in Cost of All Goods Purchased by Wage Fa 


Lower-Salaried Workers for Specified Periods 





City June 1920 
ito Mar. 15, 
1939 
Average: 32 large cities 32. 4 
New England: 
Boston 33.0 
Portland, Maine 38. 7 
Middle Atlantic: 
Buffalo 20. 6 
New York 99.2 
Philadelphia 31.7 
Pittsburgh 33.0 
Scranton 33. 7 
East North Central 
Chicago 32.9 
Cincinnati 32. 5 
Cleveland IR. 7 
Detroit 37.5 
Indianapolis 2% 4 
West North Central: 
Kansas City 37.6 
Minneapolis 31.3 
St. Louis 33. 6 
South Atlantic 
Atlanta 39.4 
Baltimore 29.0 
Jacksonville 36. 6 
Norfolk - 36.0 
Richmond 34.4 
Savannah —38,3 
Washington, D. C 29.9 
East South Central: 
Birmingham 39.7 
Memphis 35. 1 
Mobile 35. 5 
West South Central: 
Houston 34. 1 
New Orleans —28 9 
Mountain: Denver 34. 2 
Pacific: 
Los Angeles 29.5 
Portiand, Oreg E 35. 2 
San Francisco — 26.0 
Seattle = ee 30.9 


Percentage change from 


December 
1929 to 
Mar 15, 
1939 


June 1933 
to Mar. 15, 
| 1939 


—17.7 +10 


19.6 L101 


20. 7 16 3 


18. f 
14.8 +10.3 
18. 1 
16.8 
—16. 2 


+ 


13. 1 + 10 0 


—17.5 +13 


15.7 +10.7 


~I 


12.0 
13.8 


rom & 
PHD IS 
+ 





Indexes on 1923—25 Base 


Indexes of the average cost of all goods purchased by families 0! 
wage earners and lower-salaried workers are constructed for each 0! 
the 32 cities surveyed and for these cities combined, using an average 
of the years 1923-25 as the base.’ These indexes, from 1913 throug! 
March 15, 1939, for the 32 cities combined, are shown in table 3 
The accompanying charts present these data in graphic form 





! Indexes of food costs based on costs in 1923-25 as 100 are computed monthly for 51 cities (inclu 
32 cities in this report). Percentage changes from month to month are calculated for 7 additior 


These data will be sent upon request, 
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[ABLE J- 


Cost and Standards of Living 


[Average 1923-25 = 100] 





Indexes of Cost of Goods I ’urchased by Wage Earners and Lower-Salaried 
Workers in 32 Large Cities Combined, 1913 through Mar. 15, 1939 
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rage 4 
mber 58.9 
mber 60. 1 
mber 66.9 
December 79.4 
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rece ber 99 


mh 
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December 
ne 


December 93. 


December 5 


ine 7 
December 76. 
June 74 
December 77 

} June 78 
November 15 7Y 





Date Allitems 


66. : 
66. < 
79. 
yy. 
118. 2 
117. ¢ 
146. 
115. 


102. 


g&, 2 

| ember 109.5 
i 121.2 
ember 112. 2 
lay 102.8 
. ember 101.7 
ember 100. 3 


100. 


March 96,8 
ne... 97.0 
September 06. 4 
December ‘ 97.7 
rch 97.6 
ime 98. 7 
otember 99.9 
December 100. 2 


rch 99.0 
pune 908.9 
September 99. ¢ 
December 100.0 
June 101 
yecermm ber 104. 


June 102. ! 
December 102 
June 101 


ecember 100. ¢ 
m—Jume WY.: 


pune ay. 


Food ! 


oa w 


_ 


~I— Ww 


95. 


gy 


ao 


93. 
Q5. f 
Q3. ; 
96. 
O4 


97. 


vy. < 


95.9 
95.9 


97.: 
99. ! 


104. : 


111. 


108. ¢ 


108. 
108 
104 
102. 


103. : 


80 


76. 


64 


64. § 


69 
73 


~we « 


70. « 


128. 
159. < 


— 


~I- @ 


107 


102. 
100. 
99. < 
g9. 
100. 
101. 
101 
101. 


Iw 


os 


101. 
100. 
OY. : 
OX 
QR. : 
97. { 


— wD 


97 
Of), 7 
95. : 


O4 


to 


Clothing 


~ 2 65 
Cox ~ 


"= 


93. : 


92 
93.3 
4 


x 


to bo 


94. 
95. 
95 
06 


ee 


yr: 


QR 
YY. 


100. ‘ 
101 
101 
101 
101 
101.3 


U; 
96. 5 


95. 5 


Rent 


64.7 


iio. & 


x 


‘OO 
100 
QY 


0 


yr 


“InN ww 


Qy 
97 
US. ' 
go. ! 
97 


105 


 ~1 o YW bo 


o 


100 

103 
99 

100 
97. 
99 


0 
0) 
q 


ce 


s ‘ 


| Fuel and 


ee a 


= 


Q5 9 
100.9 


93 
95 ‘ 


90 


xu 


M iscel- 
laneous 


103. ‘ 
103. 2 
102. 5 
102. 0 


100. 4 


1H ~ bo 


-— OO =1 OI bo 


in 


























] 
9y2.4 
99. 2 

2 








ag 5 
QQ *) 
OR. Y 
99.0 
Qy 1 
99.6 
100.0 


YY. 

100. 2 
100.58 
101. 1 


1O1. f 
101 
101 
102 
102 
102 





, ee 


102. 8 


101 


x 


Of 
06.6 
Of. 7 





March 15 R80 79.8 78 62 RY. : 
July 15 80 gO. 2 77. 62.7 R4. ¢ 
October 15 R80. R80. 2 78 63.3 87 06. 6 
36—January 15 81. : 81.6 78. ; 63. 5 RS, | 96. 6 
‘ April 15 0 79.4 78. 63.7 RS 06. 5 
, July 15 g2.0 84. 78. 64.2 RG. 96. 4 
a September 15 R2. 4 84. : 78. 64.6 87 96. 5 
z December 15 82. 82. § 79 65. 4 87 96.8 
. 37—Mareh 15 3.8 R85. 4 RO, { 65.9 RR 3] 97.3 
June 15_- 84. 5 86. 3 89. 67.5 R4 5. 1 97.7 
2 September 15 85.0 5.8 84, 68.1 86 7 98. 1 
w December 15. 84.5 82.6 84. 69.3 87 5 gr 4 
38—Mareh 15 83.0 78. 6 82.8 69.4 RS { 9. 5 
‘ June 15 ; 83.3 80. 2 82. : 69.7 5 6 9&8. 7 
September 15 82.7 78.7 81 69. 6 86 { 98. 6 
4 December 15 82.7 78. 6 81! 69. 6 88 3 2 98. 6 
: Mareh 15 2. 3. 4 81. 69. 6 R8 2 98. 5 
z ers 51 cities since June 1920. 





rrected figure. 
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The indexes of the cost of goods purchased by wage earners »,, Tal 
lower-salaried workers prepared by the Bureau of Labor Statisy ff wa 
show relative costs as of particular dates. For various purpose: MM the ¥ 
however, it is often necessary to have estimates of annual 4 verge, 
indexes. These estimates are, therefore, presented in table 4. foy aii 
cities combined, from 1913 through 1938. The annual ey 
indexes have been computed as follows: The annual average fp, 

. . . \ » . . ee 
index is an average of the indexes (monthly, most years) falling wit}, 
each year; the annual average indexes for clothing, rent, fuel and lic}; 
housefurnishing goods, and miscellaneous items are indexes of j), 

. ’ . . . . yerag 

weighted average of the aggregates for each pricing period affecting ti 
° . ° . " New E! 
year, the weights representing the relative importance of each pri: Bos 

. 2 ; . R © Por 
period. When these goods were priced only twice a year, in June | 
again in December, it is evident that prices in December of » Bul 

° ° . ° ° ° Nev 
previous year were more indicative of prices in the next PI 
° ° ° Pitt 
January, even though it fell in a new year, than were the prices of | Ser 
succeeding June. Therefore, costs in December of the precedi: st N 
. . . ; Ul 
and in June and December of the given year are all considere: Ci 
arriving at an average cost for the year. The relative import: Di 
. ‘ R In 
2»ach of these costs is expressed for December of the previous year }) 
2, for June of the given year by 6, and for December of the gi Ki 
year by 3%. Weights for years in which pricing was done at ot! "Bt, 
intervals will be furnished on request. th 
TaBie 4.—Estimated! Annual Average Indexes of Cost of Goods Purchased by Wa 7 
Earners and Lower-Salaried Workers in 32 Large Cities Combined, 1913 Ri 
[Average 1923-25 = 100] W 
Fuel and | House 
Year Allitems| Food? | Clothing Rent ? furnish- M 
light ing good Mi 
“H 
N 
Pacif 
It 
7 5 : sali 

1929 99.5 104. 7 92.7 94.3 98. 2 90. 2 
7 91.7 ; thr 
1932. 2 78. 15, 

. 5.8 ¢ 67.2 87 a 
1934 78.6 74. 1 77.5 2.9 88. 6 74.9 
1935 80.7 80. 5 77.9 62.9 87.5 76.4 de} 
1936 81.6 82. 1 78. 7 64.2 87.5 77.8 
1937 84.3 85.1 82.4 67.4 86. 6 84.9 re} 

78. § 2.3 69.5 87.0 5 














| For explanation of method used, see above. ? Covers 51 cities since June 1920 


Vo 
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Table 5 presents March 15, 1939, indexes of living costs for families 
of wage earners and lower-salaried workers based on average costs in 
she years 1923-25 as 100, for each of the 32 cities, by groups of items. 










TagLE 5.—Indexes of the Cost of Goods Purchased by Wage Earners and Lower-Salaried 
Workers, by Groups of Items, Mar. 15, 1939 






{Average 1923-25= 100] 















House- 
furnish- 
ing goods 


Fuel and 
light 


Miscel- 


City All items Food Clothing Rent 
laneous 












32 large cities 





A yeragt 





New England: 
Boston. 81.6 73. 1 85. 2 75.3 $7.5 $1.3 Ys. ] 
Portland, Maine 83.3 74.8 82.3 76.5 9.2 sy 


x 







\f 


idle Atlantic: 








, Buffalo... 84. 1 76.8 RO. 5 73. 6 07.8 90.9 99. 3 
New York ss 83.7 78.9 78.9 is. 87.3 77.3 99.7 
Philadelphia 81.2 77.9 76.3 69.3 82] 79.9 97. 2 
Pittsburgh 80.6 72.7 SU. 5 70.5 101. 0 83. 7 95.9 
Scranton 72 76.3 7 






Fast North Central 







Chicago 78.5 76. 3 74 2 60.8 06. 0 74. 2 OG ® 
Cincinnati... 2 4.58 76.0 RO. 6 76.6 44.4 G4 | 101.0 
Cleveland. 85.9 78.9 84.4 68.9 113.0 79.2 104, 2 
Detroit_. 79.3 75. 2 81.9 66.6 79.3 R2 3 5. 1 






Indianapolis. 










West North Central: 







Kansas City 81.5 78. 5 $1.0 61.5 RO. 6 79.0 100. & 
Minneapolis 84.2 83. 2 79. 1 72.2 90. 7 87.8 U6. f 
‘ $St. Louis-.- - 82.7 82.0 82. ] 58. 2 RR. 5 90). 3 101.5 











th Atlantic 









Atlanta. .-_- 79. 3 70. 5 83.5 65.3 73.7 89. 95. 1 
Baltimore. 85.7 81.6 $2.0 76.2 83.7 R2 6 103.8 
Jacksonville__ 78.7 73.7 380.6 59. 6 RS] S14 00), 2 
Norfolk 83. 7 73. 5 87.4 64.8 Rl. ¢ 85.5 104. 0 
Richmond 82.6 69.4 89. 6 73.3 83.4 91. ¢ 99. 1 
Savannah 79.9 74.5 83.9 64.2 83.0 RH. 4 91.4 
Washington, D. C 85 s 7 










East South Central 






Birmingham. 76. 5 65. 7 86.7 59. 5 82.9 81.4 93.9 
Memphis. . 80). 2 71.7 87.0 62.7 85. 6 93. 5 94.9 
Mobile... -- 73.4 f 1 










t South Central 
Houston _. 81.4 ‘4 
New Orleans. 


76.8 74. 2 14.3 92. 5 94.6 






ee | 








Mountain: Denver.. 82.4 81.2 77.8 64.4 6.4 88.8 99. 6 










Pacific 






Los Angeles 78. 2 71.4 85. 9 55. 2 81.6 82.9 04.8 
Portland, Oreg- oe 7 78.4 81.5 61.8 R38 85.2 99.8 
San Francisco- 87.5 79. 5 92.2 73.8 78.9 89.3 106. 4 
Seattle.._.__. 8H. 8 78. 1 RX. O 70.9 07.6 91.6 101.0 














Includes 51 cities. 





Indexes of the cost of all goods purchased by wage earners and lower- 
salaried workers in each of the 32 cities, for each date from June 1926 
through March 15, 1939, on the 1923-25 base are given in the March 
19, 1939, pamphlet. It is planned to publish these indexes for each 
group of items in each December report, and to publish only the in- 
dexes of the cost of all goods in the March, June, and September 
reports. Mimeographed tables of indexes for individual cities, as 
well as the pamphlet, are available upon request. 
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Descripiion of the Indexes The re 

A summary discussion of the method of preparing these i: dey. Prog) 

and of their uses in showing temporal changes in the cost of gooxs gy, Mare! 
services purchased by wage earners and lower-salaried workers . wa 
ach of 32 large cities of the United States and in these cities coy, made 
bined is presented in the December 1938 issue of this pamphlet y», Statist 
the March and July 1938 issues of the Monthly Labor Reyicy (e” ” 
In that discussion, it is pointed out that the only comparison betwee, Maren 
cities that can be drawn from the Bureau’s indexes is a comparisoy ont 


of the extent of change in living costs in different cities over vive 
periods. Thus, the index of the cost of all items as of March 15% ( 
1939, based on costs in 1923-25 as 100, was 85.9 in Washi 


SLO! 
and 78.2 in Los Angeles. A comparison of these two indexes indi- (THE 


cates that on March 15, 1939, living costs in Los Angeles were 2| 


21.8 HB officia 
percent lower than the average for the years 1923-25, but that in Mable. 
Washington, costs on this date were only 14.1 percent lower. This J of thi 
comparison does not indicate that costs on March 15, 1939, were 1) 
percent higher in Washington than in Los Angeles. In order to § 4 
secure figures showing a comparison of actual living costs betwee 
cities, expenditures serving as the weights for items priced in the dif. 


ferent cities would have to be representative of identical levels o! 
ing. Differences between the average costs from which the indexes 
are computed in different cities are due to differences in standards an 
in purchasing habits in those cities as well as to varying prices for & , 
goods of given grades. Differences between the indexes of costs from 
time to time in the various cities at any particular date are due en- om 
tirely to differences in the percentage of change in living costs in each =! 
city. | 

The comparison of the cost of the same level of living from on of i 
part of the country to another presents serious technical difficulties 
for which wholly satisfactory techniques have not yet been developed 981. 
This is particularly true in attempting to measure differences in living & 1% 
costs from large to very small cities or from urban to rural communi & 5 
ties, where consideration must be given not only to differences in suc! 1937. 
factors as climate and consumption habits, but also to differences 1 
housing, the fuels available, and the means of transportation. In large 
cities with similar climate, comparisons are possible with the use 0! 
an identical budget and descriptive specifications to facilitate pricing 
identical commodities and services from city to city. Such studies, Se 
because of their great expense, are beyond the present resources 0! 1 
this Bureau. 

The Division of Social Research of the Works Progress Administra- 
tion made a study of the comparative cost of living at a ‘“maintenanc 
level” and at an “emergency level’ in 59 cities, as of March 15, 1')39 
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The results of this study were published in the report of the Works 
progress Administration “Intercity Differences in Costs of Living in 
March: 1935, 59 Cities,” Research Monograph XII, a copy of which 
may be secured by writing to that Division. No attempt has been 
made to repeat this study for a later date. The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, using the “maintenance” budget, has made approximations 
for later dates for 31 cities, and the results thus obtained, as of 
March 15, 1939, will be sent upon request either to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics or to the Works Progress Administration. 


POPPI OR 


COST OF LIVING IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES! 




















THE principal index numbers of the cost of living (official and un- 
official) published in the aifferent countries are given in the following 
table. A brief discussion of these indexes is presented in earlier issues 
of this pamphlet. 
Indexes of Cost of Living for Specified Periods for the United States and Certain 
Foreign Countries ' 


Series recalculated by International Labor Office on base 1929=100;? a=food; b=heating and lighting; 
c=clothing; d=rent; e= miscellaneous] 





Argen-| Aus- Austria Bel- Bra- Bul- Bur- | Can- 


Chile Chins 
tina | tralia gium zil garia ma ada ' = 


‘ountry 









Bue- Rio de San- -_ . = 
‘ rs _ an- : 4ip- |Shang-| Tien- 
nos 30 Vienna 59 Ja- 12-67 Ran 60 tiago Peil hang 16D 


; : 70 ng 1ai sin 
Aires neiro goon ing hai |¢t 


lrowns and 
localities 





Mar. 
1928 


1928- 
29 


Original base | Oct 1923- July 


1927 1926 1926 


















om position iy 4 . " a-d 
of index __- 





‘ 95 113 103 
931 87 85 06 93 SS 80 100 90 YS 90 117 Ys 


1932 : : 78 8] 97 84 RS 73 YS 81 104 86 110 91 

933 : 83 78 95 83 87) 68 90 78 130 76 8) RO 

1934 : 78 80 95 79) 04 64 87 79 130 75 Ys 78 

1935 4 83 8] 95| 80! 99 60 89 79 132 8] 9g 86 

1936. al 91) 83 95) 85 114 57 &8 81 144 W4 105 Ys 
7 93 85 95 58 89 83 ae 122 


. ca > 87 








_ | 92 4 86 O4 ee 60 88 84 165) _- 139 
June._.. O44 4 87 44 a 60 8&7 M4 171 132 
Sept... 91 488 93 aa 56] 87 M4 >) a 143 
i 6 92 4 88 92 61 85 S4 168 —_ 134 
6 6 ee Sas , ee 7A] 8 82 7 83)_- * 140 


| 








Sve footnotes at end of table. 


' Data are from International Labor Review, Geneva, April 1939, pp. 559-562. 
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Indexes of Cost of Living for Specified Periods for the United States and Certain Index 
Foreign Countries—Continued 
—— 
— 
Co- tnnte |OZEChO , = - Fin- me 
Country lom- pr slo- — one 9 Egypt — land France “J ~ Towns 
bia ~ | Vakia . ; on = y cali 
[re 
Towns and! Bo- San [p.. Dan- . Tal- es Ns , 
localities gota Jose Prague zig 100 Cairo linn 36 Paris 49 
Jan 
Original base | Feb. an July July . 1913 ' oar , . i9 
(=100) 1937 | 198® | ‘sora | 1913 | 1982 | Jury | 1913 | 19385 | 1914 | 1930 | 
1914 
Composition 7 x ; ' 
of index As a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e a, c-é€ a-e a-e a-é a-e€ 
. ae (3) (3) OS 95 96 9s &Y (3) 105 100 
1931- (3) (3) 93 SS § 90 91 86 (3) 102 97 8 
a (3) (3) 2 80 90 87 80 (3) 95 9] x Q , 
1933____. (3) (3) 91 77 92 83 75, (3) 04 87 §—M 
1934__ .__ (3) (3) 90 76 96 84 74) (3) 93 83 Ju 
1935__. (3) (3) 92 85 99 86 75 100 87 78 a 
1936_...... (3) 100 93 93 101 86 4 100 91 86 , Dy 
1937 __- 100| 106 94 97; 104 85 89/ 105) 111! 4108 : -M 
i 113 107 99 97 106 87 94 108 126 117 . _—— 
1938— Mar 110 108 97 97 § 107 86 5| 1 707 4124 ‘7113 
June. 122 107 9&8 97 105 87 94; 1° 106 4424 4716 
£ept ... 5110 107 99 98 106 8A 93) yoo) 4324) 4747 
Dec... 114 108 102 97 106 87 93} 1709} 4130) 47120 
1939—Mar-.- -| 7106) 7105) *%98). Gn - SOR 5t: ss ‘ : 
ws 
. ' saeen| Ett : Indo- Ire- _ i 7 
Country Greece gary India china Iran land Italy Japan 
mes Ah- in 
Towns and 14 Buda- Bom- med- | Saigon - 105 m4) 24 13 rok 10 
localities pest bay 
abad 
Mar. - 
July | Aug. 2i, 
Original base | Dec. 1913 1933- | 1926- 1925 1936 July June | July July Ju ' 
(=100)- 1914 = June | July “i Mar 1914 1928 1937 1914 1914 
1934 1927 20, ) 
1937 33 
- 134 
Composition e~e a-~d a~e an lade e a-t a~t a-e a-e a 36 
of index aden . ; 37 
1930___-. SS 91 (3) 90 107 (! 97 97 (3) (3) Sf 3R~-N 
1931___- » 100 86 (3) 77 93 (3) 91 87 (3) 11 98 7 j 
1932___- 106 83 | (3) 78 81 @) | 89 83 | (8) 100 7 < 
1933_.... 114 77| 100| 74 75 | (3) 86| 80] @) 103 8) 
, ae ; 116 76 | "99 | 73 | 69 (3 87 | 76 (*) | 106 $2 39-1 
Soe 117; 78| 100); 73| 69] @) 89 77; @) | 110 m4 
1936__- 121 | 82; 101 73 | 70 100 91 83 (3) | 113 8S Ta 
ae 131 | 87 | 106 | 78 | 83 1165 | 97 9] 100 118 of Ey 
age 130 88; 106| 73| 9% 98 98 . 126 110 Ni 
| | ‘ly 
1938— Mar. - 181; 88} 107| 73| 490 135 | 498 98 | 107 124 106 iz 
June 128 87 105 73 | 41493 130 497 YS 109 126 LOY tN 
Sept .-- 130 88 105 73 | 496 130 498 97 113 129 1] ‘Ta 
Dec..... 130 87 104 74 497 | 12729 | 4100 Oe) 6113 129 ll ‘Fi 
1939—Mar....| 7 130 186 | ° 104 |...-.-. een 499 799 7129 | ®118 iN 
— I 
See footnotes at end of table. , 
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Indexes of Cost of Living for Specified Periods for the United States 
Foreign Countries—Continued 
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and Certain 





Lithu- 
ania 


Neth- 
erlands 


Lux- 
emburg 


Netherlands 
Indies 


New 
Zealand 


i a 
Nor- Peru Po 
way land 


ind 104 Amster- 


' Lima 
{ dam 


Saw 


Oct. 

1923 

Sept. 
1924 


July 
1914 


Jan. 
1922 


1914 1913 1928 


91 ‘ 

79 ‘ ( &2 
79 : : ( sé 79 
76 ‘ 

74 ll 5% &: { 79 
75 < "1 4¢ ) U3 4 
79 2 5: 100 RS 
&1 : 5 103 R5 


81 . A: 103 RA 
82 f OF 104 83 
R] ‘ . A 102 RS 
82 . 53 102 Sb 
$8] oo, 7 5 § 102 RE 


W ar- 


Por- 
tugal 


Whol 
coun- 
try 


June 
1914 





. South- , 

1 . OW - ’ 
Pun- Rn be Spain san Pur- of 
jab ania) Rhode-| ”P* den land key South 


sia \4 Africa |B. L. 8 


United 


States 


Union 
Uru- 
guay 


Buch- 


sandlo-| La- 
. arest 


49 , 99 + Monte- 
hore 


Madrid) 49 video 


Jan 
100 June 
1914 


1914 


1929 


mposition 
f index_. 


OR ( 100 
93 04 100 
SH 5 YY 
x] } RS 93 
s) f ¥3 
RO ! KR 06 
&] SS 2 96 
RH v1 5 YS 
RH 04 . YS 


108 RH , O4 3 95 

June 104 } R5 94 OY 
Sepe. 108 : RH 93 : 100 
Dee 6 106 76 Qs R5 ( 94 8: yy 
39-Mar > 884 7 102 


oslavia 





Table from International Labor Review, Geneva, April 1959, pp. 559-562 


‘ Except for series in italics, which are on original base, or recalculated on nearest possible year to 1929 


No indexes computed. 
‘Indexes computed as of February, May, August, and November 
' Corrected figure. 
* November 
’ January. 
* February. 
‘ New or revised series beginning this year. 
Indexes computed as of January, April, July, and October. 
Average calculated for a period less than 1 year. 
* October. 
'’ New series supplemented by the inclusion of certain items of clothing expenditure 
'' Revised series embodying the results of a recent inquiry into rents. 
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RECENT WAGE DETERMINATIONS UNDER PUBLIc 
CONTRACTS ACT 


















































omp: 
WAGE determinations for the tobacco and furniture-manufact uring Ment: 
industries, establishing prevailing minimum wages of workers encave; Midiffer 
in the manufacture of these products to fulfill Government contracts 
became effective on May 2 and 13, 1939, respectively, under th 
public contracts law (Walsh-Healey Act).' These two determinations 
bring the total number of determinations issued to 23.” 

For the purposes of this decision, the tobacco industry is define; Th 
as including the manufacture of cigarettes, chewing and smoking State 
tobaccos, and snuff, but excluding the manufacture of cigars. |) écien 
the branches of the tobacco industry covered by the determination, how 
34,524 persons were employed in 1935, according to the Census of he ¢ 
Manufactures. A survey was made in connection with this dete: It 
mination to ascertain existing conditions in the industry. It covered J, ¢h 
90 percent of the number of persons in the industry as of 1935. Stem- Hye 
mers were found to be the lowest-paid workers in the industry. In Ryo, 
this occupation 24.64 percent of the wage earners received puy | ail 
less than 35 cents an hour, as compared with 4.32 percent of the BByoy 
employees in the preparation department and 1.21 percent of those IB pyp 
in the fabrication department. The lowest significant concentration TR ota 
of stemmers was in the interval between 30 and 35 cents an hour, HBand 
accounting for 17.75 percent of the total. 50 « 

On the basis of the facts disclosed, the Secretary of Labor rendere! JJ yao 
a decision on April 17, establishing the minimum wage for employees IB pho 
in the tobacco industry engaged in the performance of contracts IB tho 
with agencies of the United States Government subject to the pro- JB the 
visions of the Public Contracts Act, at 32.5 cents an hour or $13 per IJ ynf 
week of 40 hours. This determination became effective on or alter J wa 
May 2. Wages may be arrived at either on a time- or piece-work JR sto 
basis. I 

The determination affecting employees engaged in furniture manu- J of 
facturing covers the following branches of the industry: (1) W000 J& go) 
1U. 8. Department of Labor. Division of Public Contracts. Press releases Nos. 731 and 756 cer 
ington, 1939, sta: 
? For earlier decisions see Monthly Labor Review, July and December 1938 and February and Mar plo 
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ymiture; (2) public seating such as is used in theaters, auditoriums, 














: .jd schools; and (3) metal furniture, including office, hospital shelving, 
snd locker equipment. 

Following established practice, representatives of all branches of 

ove, MERE furniture industry were given an opportunity to state their know]l- 


,jge of the existing level of wages. A survey was also made of 
veraze hourly earnings in the three branches of furniture manu- 
facture already listed. ‘This study covered conditions as of October 
1937 and was made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Data were 
ompiled concerning the wages of 43,428 workers in 373 establish- 
ments. The approximate degree to which the sample represented the 
Wiferent branches of the industry is shown below. 





















Percent of total 






employees 
the SEL IR SUS SBS Foe de a LEN ele 100 
HONS Wood and metal office furniture.______________________-_-- 50 
it A I a a 25 






The sample included workers in all of the principal producing 
States, and is believed by the Secretary of Labor to represent suf- 
ficiently the existing wage conditions in the industry. Investigation 
showed that prevailing minimum wages varied in different parts of 
ithe country and the industry. 

It was found that a minimum wage of 30 cents an hour prevailed 
in the wood-furniture manufacturing industry of the South. For all 
the States outside the South, the Pacific Coast States, and New 
York and New Jersey, the first substantial concentration of employees 
was in the wage class between 35 and 37.5 cents an hour. For New 
York and New Jersey the prevailing minimum recommended by the 
Public Contracts Board was 40 cents, but the Secretary of Labor 
established the minimum at 35 cents. For the States of California 
and Washington the prevailing minimum wage was determined as 
50 cents. Over 14 percent of the employees in those States whose 
wages were studied earned between 47.5 and 52.5 cents an hour. 
‘The same minimum was established for Oregon, notwithstanding 
that a higher rate was recommended to the Secretary. In ordering 
the lower rate, the Secretary was guided by briefs showing that 
unfair competition would result if a higher prevailing minimum wage 
was determined for Oregon than for the other two Pacific Coast 
States. 

Investigation showed that in the public-seating furniture branch 
of the industry there was no reason for granting a lower wage in the 
South than elsewhere. However, regardless of geographic Jocation, 
certain plants were paying subnormal wages when tested by the 
standards prevailing in the industry. Over 9 percent of the em- 
ployees engaged in the manufacture of public seating earned between 


35 and 40 cents an hour. 
149001—39-——_9 
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A 45-cent minimum was determined to be the proper p 
rate. Six percent of the employees surveyed in the metal | 
industry earned between 42.5 and 47.5 cents an hour, and 
percent earned less. 

Although the Upholsterers’ International Union requeste, 
arate determination for the upholstered-furniture industry, the study 
failed to show that the minimum wage paid for such labor was differ. 
ent from that paid in other kinds of work on wood furniture. Ty, 
Secretary, however, stated that further study would be made to de 
mine whether or not a higher minimum is justified. 

The Secretary of Labor on May 3 made the following detern 
effective May 13: 


ailing 
niture 
ly 3.1 








L Sep- 












(1) That the prevailing minimum wages for persons employed in the : ifs 
ture or furnishing of the products of the wood furniture branch of the furnity, 
manufacturing industry are the amounts indicated for each of the following o 
of States, whether arrived at on a time- or piece-rate basis: 

For the States of Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Co; 
ticut, Rhode Island, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, [)\i; 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Maryland, West Virginia 
Delaware, Kansas, Nebraska, South Dakota, North Dakota, Montana, Wyoming. 
Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Idaho, Nevada, and the District 
Columbia, 35 cents an hour, or $14 per week of 40 hours, arrived at eithe: 
time or piece-rate basis. 

For the States of Virginia, Kentucky, North Carolina, Georgia, South Caroling. 
Florida, Alabama, Tennessee, Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas, and Mis. 
sissippi, 30 cents an hour or $12 per week of 40 hours, arrived at either wy 
time or piece-rate basis. 

For the States of California, Washington, and Oregon, 50 cents an |! 
$20 per week of 40 hours, arrived at either upon a time or piece-rate basis. 

(2) That the prevailing minimum wages for persons employed in the ma 
facture or furnishing of the products of the public-seating branch of the furnitur 
manufacturing industry are 37.5 cents an hour, or $15 per week of 40 ho 
arrived at either upon a time or piece-rate basis. 

(3) That the prevailing minimum wages for persons employed in the manufac- 
turing or furnishing of the products of the metal furniture branch of the furnitur 
manufacturing industry are 45 cents an hour, or $18 per week of 40 hours, arrived 
at either upon a time or piece-rate basis. 
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OPOPOOOE 


HOURS OF WORK DEFINED UNDER WAGE AND 
HOUR ACT 


IN GENERAL, hours of work include all time during which an en- 
ployee is required to be on duty or to be on the employer’s premises 
or at a designated workplace, and all time during which the employee 
is working, whether or not he is required to do so, according to an 
interpretation of the Administrator of the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
1938, issued on May 3, 1939.! Interpretative Bulletin No. 13, dealing 








1U.8. Department of Labor. Wage and Hour Division. Press releases R-271 and R-272. 
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vith ‘he determination of hours for which employees are entitled to 
sompensation under the wage and hour legislation, establishes reason- 
able rules for computing hours of work, as the law contains no express 
ride on this subject. 

Although it is usually easy to calculate working time by deducting 
from the scheduled number of hours periods during which employees 
eat their meals, the bulletin here summarized deals with special prob- 
lms arising in connection with use of time clocks, waiting time and 
employees subject to call, travel time, meetings and lectures, and 
employees having more than one job. 

Time clocks.—Nothing in the Wage and Hour Division regulations 
specifies the manner in which employers shall keep records of the hours 
worked by their employees. ‘Time-clock records are considered a 
satisfactory basis for keeping time only if they record the actual 
period of work as defined above. If the employer requires employees 
to punch a time clock and they are required to be present for a con- 
siderable time before doing so, such time is to be considered as working 
time. 

Waiting time; employees subject to call—Time lost by employees, 
because of a break-down of machinery or waiting for materials, or for 
the loading or unloading of railroad cars or other vehicles of transporta- 
tion, is to be considered as working time for the purpose of computing 
wages. The determining factors are whether the inactivity is due to 
conditions beyond the employee’s control, if the imminence of the 
resumption of work requires the employee’s presence at the place of 
employment, or if the interval is too brief to be utilized effectively in 
the employee’s own interest. The employer is not relieved from the 
responsibility of paying for time losses of this kind by reason of telling 
the employees that they are free to leave the premises. 

Messenger boys and chauffeurs, for example, pursue occupations in 
which the work is intermittent on occasions, but their time is not their 
own and waiting time is calculated as a part of the hours worked. 

Periods of inactivity need not be considered hours of work in a few 
occupations, even though the employee is subject to call. This will 
depend upon the degree of freedom the employee has to engage in 
personal activities during periods of idleness when on call and upon 
the number of consecutive hours he is on call but not required to per- 
form active work. In such cases the employee has time for uninter- 
rupted sleep, transaction of personal business affairs, etc. The work 
of an operator in a small telephone exchange is cited as an example of 
an employee having intermittent employment of this kind. If an 
operator answers only a few night calls in several months, the bulletin 
states that a segregation of such hours from hours worked will prob- 
ably be justified. 
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Pumpers of stripper wells in oil fields and caretakers, custodi 
watchmen of lumber camps during the off season, all of whom 
the premises, are also mentioned. They have a regular rou 
duty but are subject to call at any time, in the event of an emer: 
during the 24 hours of the day. 

Hours of employees required to remain on call in or about the 
place of business of their employers, in cases such as those requiring 
emergency service, are entitled to have their hours considered 9< 
having been spent at work. If the employee is merely required to 
leave word as to where he may be reached and is not required to stay 
in a particular place, such time need not ordinarily be counted g¢ 
working time. Hours spent traveling to and from a call covered by 
this paragraph must be considered as part of the working time } 

Travel time.—Calculation of travel time is not possible under » 
precise mathematical formula. If this time is reasonably described 
as “‘all in a day’s work,” it should be considered as working time under 
this legisiation. 

If a crew reports at a given place and is transported to and from the 
working place the transport time is considered as hours worked. If 
employees are directed to report at the workplace at a given time, the 
working time begins when they report to work unless the travel time 
to that place is unreasonably long in relation to the travel time to 
the employer’s headquarters. 

For employees required to travel continuously for more than a ful] 
working day to reach the assigned working place, the hours of travel 
during regular working hours are considered hours worked but the 
additional time need not ordinarily be considered as such. 

Generally any employer is required to treat time spent by an 
employee in travel pursuant to the employer’s instructions as time 
worked. 

No precise formula is fixed to cover cases such as those of employees 
accompanying shipments of cattle, poultry, or machinery by ship or 
rail and who are subject to call 24 hours a day, and any agreement 
entered into between the parties according to established custom or 
usage is acceptable to the Wage and Hour Division. 

Meetings.—Meetings and lectures sponsored by the employer are 
calculated as a part of the working time of employees, if they are 
related to the employees’ work and if attendance is not wholly vol- 
untary on the part of the employees. 

More than one employment.—lf an employee, such as a watchman 
is employed by two companies concurrently, the two companies 
jointly are responsible for the payment of the minimum wage rate of 
25 cents an hour for all the hours the employee works. They are 
considered as the joint employer of the employee. If the employee 
works 40 hours for one company and 15 hours for the other and they 
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wre acting independently, each employer is privileged to disregard all 
york performed by the employee for the other. If the employment 
for each employer is not completely, disassociated from that with the 
ather, the entire employment must be considered as a whole for the 
purposes of the statute. 

The Wage and Hour Division expects to scrutinize all cases involv- 
ing more than one employment and, in at least the following situations, 
an employer will be considered as acting in the interest of another 
employer in relation to an employee: (1) If the employers arrange 
for the interchange of employees; or (2) if one company controls, is 
ontrolled by, or is under common control with, directly or indirectly, 


the other company. 
rMrooreoe 


INCREASED WORKING HOURS IN FRANCE 





\ SERIES of decree-laws was issued April 21, 1939,’ in France in 
accordance with the law of March 19, 1939, giving the Government 
special powers in connection with the program of national defense. 
The most important of these laws from the labor standpoint was the 
law lengthening the workweek. Other laws in the series affecting 
the interests of labor were the law providing for a general tax for 
amament of 1 percent on all commercial transactions, covering all 
commodities except bread, milk, and newspapers; the decree limiting 
the right of employers in certain categories of industrial and commer- 
cial enterprises to hire additional workers or to discharge employees 
without giving the public employment office notice at least 10 days 
inadvance; and a decree guaranteeing men called to the colors, either 
as a result of a call for certain military classes or as a result of general 
mobilization, the right to their former positions unless conditions 
affecting the industry or the health of such workers make reinstate- 
ment impossible. (The 1-percent tax is in addition to the 2-percent 
tax levied on all revenue including wages, provided by law of November 
1938.) 

The 40-hour week established by the law of June 21, 1936, was 
modified by the decrees for the economic rehabilitation of France, 
issued November 12, 1938,? which provided for the maintenance of 
the legal duration of the workweek of 40 hours but increased the week 
from 5 to 6 days and authorized extra hours up to a maximum of 50 
per week when necessary. ‘This decree fixed the overtime rates for 
work in excess of 40 hours per week. Several decrees issued Decem- 
ber 31, 1937 dealt with the details of application of the modified 
working hours under different employment conditions and in various 
industries.* 

































‘Journal Officiel (Paris), April 22, 1939. 
1See Monthly Labor Review, January 1939, p. 137. 
'See Monthly Labor Review, March 1939, p. 662. 
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Although the present decree does not abrogate the 1936 | 
normal week is fixed at 45 hours and the supplementary ho 
the forty-first to the forty-fifth are effective without an inc 
pay. ‘This provision, however, may not have the effect of de 
for a same duration of work, the total average wages paid du 
month which preceded the publication of the present decree. 

The overtime rate for supplementary hours above the fori \-fif;)| 
is fixed uniformly at 5 percent above the regular hourly wage 

The provisions of the preceding articles may not lead to an increac 
in the total remuneration for supplementary hours when the Jatt 
are actually compensated at a lower rate. 

In enterprises in which the number of employees is smaller than the 
number employed during the second pay period in November 1938 
the total increase in hours between the forty-first and forty-fifth may 
not exceed the total allowable under the decree of November 12, 1938 
except with the authorization of the labor inspector. 

Establishments in which the workweek is 40 hours or over, or ip 
which it is longer than in the month preceding the publication of the 
present decree, may not reduce their personnel without the authoriza- 
tion of the labor inspector. 

In all Government services (both administrative and industria 
State concessions, Departments, communes, and public establis 
ments, the hours of work are fixed at 45 per week unless the legal 
hours are longer, with no extra compensation. The conditions of 
application of these hours to the railroads will be fixed by the Ministers 
of Public Works and of Labor. 

Under exceptional circumstances the labor inspectors maj 
thorize longer hours for establishments concerned with the national 
defense and in which the work is organized by shifts. 

Arbitrators and umpires before whom demands for wage increases 
are brought, subject to the law of March 4, 1938,‘ must take into 
account any increases in pay received for supplementary hours by the 
employees of the establishments concerned. 

A decree of March 20, 1939, provided for a 60-hour week for estab- 
lishments working directly or indirectly in the interest of the national 
defense. Necessary hours above 60 may be authorized by the Minis- 
ter of Labor. Unemployed workers registered with the unemploy- 
ment funds must accept employment offered by the public employ- 
ment office jn enterprises working for the national defense wherever 
situated, the penalty for refusal being withdrawal of unemployment 
allowances for 1 year. Such labor must be paid for at the normal 
and current rate for the occupation and locality. If the distance 1s 
greater than 25 kilometers from his place of residence the worker |s 
assisted in the costs of removal. 
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4 See Monthly Labor Review, June 1938, p. 1352. 
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Wages and Hours of Labor 


EARNINGS AND HOURS IN THE MANUFACTURE OF 
ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS * 


PART 1.—-DATA FOR THE INDUSTRY AS A WHOLE 


WORKERS engaged in the manufacture of electrical products were 
earning, Oh an average, 71.0 cents an hour in August 1937. In the 
\4 different divisions of the industry, the average hourly earnings 
ranged from 49.5 cents in the branch making fuses, wiring devices, 
and specialty transformers to 86.2 cents in that making transformers 
and switchgear. 

There was found to be a wide spread in the earnings of the various 
occupational groups, mainly because of variations in the degree of skill 
required. Whereas all skilled workers received an average of $1.012 
an hour, the average for semiskilled workers was 72.8 cents and for 
unskilled workers only 56.5 cents. Thus, there was a margin of 44.7 
cents between the skilled and unskilled earnings. 

There was also considerable difference between the earnings of men 
and women in each skill group. There were too few skilled female 
workers to justify computation of a separate average for them. 
Among the semiskilled employees, the average for males was 75.5 
cents, as compared with 54.1 cents for females. For the unskilled, 
the corresponding averages were 60.9 and 49.9 cents. 

The weekly working time in the industry averaged 40.5 hours, but 
more than a tenth of all the workers were employed for less than 36 
hours per week during the pay-roll period studied. 

Weekly earnings averaged $28.78 for all workers—$31.59 for males 
and $19.46 for females. 

In recent years, trade-unionism has made considerable headway in 
the electrical manufacturing industry. Judging from the sample, 
most of the agreements at the time of the survey were with the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers of America and the United 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of America, the former be- 
longing to the American Federation of Labor and the latter to the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations. Other A. F. of L. unions having 


' Prepared by J. Perlman, O. R. Mann, H. O. Rogers, and D. L. Helm, of the Bureau’s Division of Wage 
and Hour Statistics. 
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agreements are the International Association of Machinists, Sho. 
Metal Workers’ International Association, and some Federa 
unions. Of the C. I. O. unions, there were several agreements vit} 
the Steel Workers’ Organizing Committee and United Automobj; 
Workers of America. 





labor 










Extent of Survey 


In 1937, according to the Census of Manufactures, the el, trical 
manufacturing industry was fifth in rank among all manufacturing 
industries in terms of employment (with an average of 257,660 wag, 
earners) and third in terms of wages. Wages constituted 21.9 percen; 
of the total value of products and 36.4 percent of the value added by 
manufacture. The Bureau’s survey covered 233 establishments and 
63,394 wage earners—approximately one-fourth of the total employed 
in the industry. 

Most of the electrical manufacturing industry is located in metro. 
politan areas of 1,000,000 population and over. Of the 233 plants 
covered in the survey, 151 establishments and more than one-half (54.5 
percent) of all wage earners were found in these large communities 
Moreover, a considerable proportion of the industry is located in othe: 
large centers, namely from 250,000 to 1,000,000, which accounted for 
43 plants and over one-fifth (21.5 percent) of the workers. Th 
remainder of the industry, including 39 establishments and less thar 
one-fourth of the wage earners (24.0 percent), was found in communi- 
ties of less than 250,000, but very little of the industry was located i: 
small towns. 

Large companies occupy a dominant position in the electrical manu 
facturing industry. In fact, 54 establishments with more than two- 
thirds (68.6 percent) of the wage earners belonged to companies wit! 
1,000 or more employees. By contrast, in the remainder of th 
industry, 95 plants with 4.6 percent of the workers belonged to com- 
panies with less than 100 employees, 68 establishments with 17.! 
percent of the workers to companies with 101 to 500 employees, and 
16 plants with 8.9 percent of the workers to companies with 501 t 
1,000 employees. Among the largest concerns in the industry, by fa 
the greatest employment is concentrated in the “Big Three’ com- 
panies. Of the total sample, 22 establishments with 44.7 percent o! 
the wage earners belonged to those companies. 

Diversity of product is one of the principal characteristics of th 
industry. The plants included in the Bureau’s study were manv- 
facturing carbon products, domestic appliances, electric lamps, elec- 
trical measuring instruments, industrial controls, fractional- an¢ 
integral-horsepower motors and generators, fuses, wiring devices an( 
specialty transformers, signaling apparatus, dry and storage batteries 
transformers and switchgear, wire and cable, and miscellaneous pro¢- 
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jets. Establishments manufacturing the following groups of prod- 
sets were not covered: Certain electrical domestic appliances (such as 
docks, ranges, refrigerators, sewing machines, washing machines, 
and minor household food appliances), radio parts, tubes, transmit- 
ters, recelving sets, and related products,’ electrical construction ma- 
terial (except carbon products), electrical illumination products (except 
lamps), electrical transportation equipment, and X-ray equipment 
and related products. Most of the excluded groups are classified by 
the Census Bureau under other industries, either because the electri- 
cal work in them is minor or because they are of such importance that 
their manufacture constitutes another industry. 

The sample studied was selected taking into consideration such 
factors as product, corporate affiliation, size of establishment,’ unioni- 
zation, geographical distribution, and size of community. All States 
of any importance in the industry, except California,‘ were included. 
According to the Census of Manufactures in 1935, these States em- 
ployed 96.4 percent of the total workers in the industry. Very little 
of the industry is found in the South. 

The following table shows the coverage of the Bureau’s survey, by 
States. 




















TasLe 1.—Geographical Coverage of Survey of Electrical Manufacturing Industry, 
August 1937 






































Ni All workers Semiskilled Unskilled 
sage Skilled: 
State ber of eee . 
Male 
plants | pote) | Male Female Total | Male |Female'| Total |Male |Female 
All States. ...... 233 |63, 394 |48, 709 | 14,685 | 11, 255 |24, 439 |21, 193 3, 246 |27, 700 116, 261 11, 439 
Connecticut... 16 | 3,972 | 2, 631 1, 341 483 | 1,434 | 1,151 283 | 2,055 997 1, 058 
| ire 35 | 8, 883 | 6,342 2, 541 1, 352 | 3,100 | 2, 730 370 | 4,431 | 2, 260 2,171 
Indiana and 
Kentucky ?___- 5 | 2,953 | 2,272 681 412 | 1,353 | 1, 229 124 | 1,188 631 557 
Massachusetts. _- 17 | 6,000 | 5, 204 706 1, 237 | 2,516 | 2,320 196 | 2,247 | 1, 737 510 
Michigan......-. 6 | 1,307 815 492 201 492 392 100 614 222 392 
Missouri......... 9 | 1,770 | 1,322 448 221 606 554 52 943 547 396 
New Jersey.....- 27 | 8,302 | 5, 718 2, 584 1, 443 | 3,798 | 2, 741 1, 057 | 3,061 | 1, 534 1, 527 
New + 38 | 7,770 | 6, 637 1, 133 1,779 | 2,837 | 2, 733 104 | 3, 154 | 2,125 1, 029 
, Ste oares 39 | 8,977 | 6,347 2, 630 1, 406 | 3,492 | 2, 766 726 | 4,079 | 2,175 1, 904 
Pennsylvania... 25 | 9,424 | 8, 408 1,016 2, 338 | 3,531 | 3, 400 131 | 3, 555 | 2,670 885 
Rhode Island. _- 5| 1,361 | 841 520 65} 295; 270 25 | 1,001 | 506 495 
Wisconsin... __- 11 | 2,675 | 2,082 593 318 985 907 78 | 1,372 857 515 









































‘Includes a small number of skilled workers. 
Includes 1 plant in Kentucky. 









The study was started in September 1937 and completed early in 
1938. The information was collected by representatives of the Bureau, 
who visited the various plants and obtained data by copying pay rolls 
and other records and by interviewing company officials. 









Covered in a separate study (see Monthly Labor Review, issues of August and September 1938). 

*No establishment with fewer than 6 wage earners was included in the Bureau’s study. Although such 
plants are numerous in the industry, their employment is relatively insignificant. 

‘ According to the Census of Manufactures of 1935, the number of wage earners in this State constituted 
only 1.5 percent of the total in the industry. 
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Information was obtained on wages and hours, annual es 
occupational descriptions, and general plant policies. The 


] ~ 
Nes, 


ages 
and hours data covered all wage earners, including working f men 
and factory clerks, but excluded higher supervisors and office e1 ploy. 
ees. For each person the Bureau obtained his occupation sox 
color,> method of wage payment, number of actual hours \ ked. 


and total earnings for one pay-roll period. 

In nearly all cases, the wages and hours data cover a pay-roll periog 
during August 1937—in other words, for a period prior to the effective 
date of the Fair Labor Standards Act (October 24, 1938). However 
since relatively few workers were found earning under 25 cents gy 
hour in this industry, the adoption of that minimum evidently did no; 
disturb the wage structure. 


Average Hourly Earnings 
VARIATIONS BY SEX AND SKILL 


For all 63,394 wage earners for whom data were obtained, houriy 
earnings averaged 71 cents in August 1937. The variations in earnings 
in the different divisions of the industry, according to sex and skill, 
are shown in table 2. 


TABLE 2.—Average Hourly Earnings in Electrical Manufacturing, by Industry Division, 
Skill, and Sex, August 1937 























All workers Semiskilled Unski 
Industry division — 
Total| Male | Fo Total | Male | Fe || Total | Mal 

All industry divisions___.....- $0. 710 |$0. 767 |$0. 508 | $1. 012 |$0. 728 |$0. 755 |$0. 541 |$0. 565 |$0. 609 |$ 
Carbon products_............_ . 581 .606 | .461 .788 | .630 | .633 (2) . 514 536 rT 
Domestic appliances. ___...__- . 637 .708 | .461 . 941 . 648 . 680 . 480 . 513 564 457 
Bey DORRIIOS..... 5. sind ceciewicns . 536 . 608 . 448 . 784 . 564 . 609 . 455 . 611 582 
Electric lamps................ . 600 . 781 . 535 .9384 | .566| .704 . 541 . 555 . 65¢ 
Electrical measuring instru- 

inadihah atpdubbdtckediigharned . 636 . 723 . 502 . 902 . 665 . 713 . 517 . 529 . 592 407 
Fractional-horsepower motors_| .668 | .714 . 533 .9388 | .707] .712]| .606| .558 | .584 528 
Fuses, wiring devices, and 

_o transformers.-_.._.-. .495 | .621 .411 .858 | .57 .610 | .459 |} .426] .494 
Industrial controls. .......___- .743 | .780} .545]| 1.006] .739 | .758 | .570] .594 . 619 | 
Integral - horsepower motors 

and generators..........._.- . 857 . 882 .579 | 1.097} .800 . 810 . 601 . 647 . 672 57 
Signaling Qnpperatis.........<. . 533 . 566 .413 . 803 . 559 . 562 (2) . 433 . 451 {()s 
Storage batteries......___- cad san <n «eee .928 | .798 | .800] (2) . 697 705 5] 
Transformers and switchgear__| .862 | .883 .597 | 1.096] .864 .870 | .646 . 670 . 690 
po RES eas .629 | .649] .451 .861 | .677| .685 | .499 | .549] .571 
Miscellaneous products_-_-____-. .749 | .789) .588 | 1.057] .755]| .774 .572 | .603 610 
































! Includes a small number of skilled workers. 
* Not a sufficient number of workers to present an average. 

In five divisions of the industry, namely industrial controls, inte- 
gral-horsepower motors and generators, storage batteries, transformers 
and switchgear, and miscellaneous products, the average hourly 
earnings were higher than for the industry as a whole. The general 





*The number of colored workers in the plants covered was not sufficient to justify separate tabulatio 
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averages for these divisions ranged from 86.2 cents for transformers 
and switchgear to 74.3 cents for industrial controls. Next came 
jomestic appliances, electric lamps, electrical measuring instruments, 
ractional-horsepower motors, and wire and cable, with averages 
anging from 66.8 cents for fractional-horsepower motors to 60.0 
ents for electric lamps. The average hourly earnings were lowest 
1 the carbon products, dry batteries, fuses, wiring devices and speci- 
ity transformers, and signaling apparatus divisions of the industry. 
The range in hourly earnings in this lowest-paid group was from 58.1 
ents in carbon products to 49.5 cents in fuses, wiring devices, and 
specialty transformers. A detailed description of the wage structure 
f each of the 14 divisions of the industry will be presented in a forth- 
coming article. 

Table 3 shows the percentage distribution of hourly earnings of 
individual employees, by sex and skill. The chief fact that emerges 
from this table is the extensive range of individual hourly earnings. 
Rven omitting the extreme wage classes, which together account for 
oly 3.8 percent of the entire labor force, the spread in individual 
earnings is from 35 cents to $1.325. Moreover, there is no very 
pronounced concentration, the employees being fairly well scattered 
throughout this range. 


TasLe 3.—Distribution of Workers in Electrical Manufacturing, According to Average 
Hourly Earnings, by Skill and Sex, August 1937 





| Allworkers | Semiskilled Unskilled 





Average hourly earnings ee REAR GERRETEES WS —— 
‘ | Male | 


| Total Male! Female! | Total; Male; Female 


Total a Female 
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| 
Under 25.0 cents... _-- Sets Yes | 0. 
25.0 and under 27 
27.5and under 30. 
0.0 and under 32.5 ¢ 
2.5and under 35. 
45.0 and under 37 
7.5and under 40.0 cents 
40.0 and under 42.5 cents 
2.5 and under 47.5 cents- 
47.5and under 52.5 cents 
12.5and under 57.5 cents 
7.5and under 62.5 cents 
62.5 and under 67.5 cents 
67.5 and under 72.5 cents_-__--- 
72.5and under 77.5 cents__.-... 
77.5and under 82.5 cents 
2.5 and under 87.5 cents 
87.5 and under 92.5 cents___-_- 
2.5and under 97.5 cents__..-- 
7.5and under 102.5 cents. __-- 
102.5 and under 112.5 cents ---- 
112.5 and under 122.5 cents... 
122.5 and under 132.5 cents... - 
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Despite the wide spread of individual earnings, some t deney 
toward a concentration within certain broad limits in the total qj. 
tribution is apparent. Approximately one-third (34.3 percent) of the 
workers were found within a 20-cent range from 42.5 to 62.5 cents gy, 
hour. Another third (33.5 percent) received between 62.5 and 87; 
cents. In other words, about two-thirds of the entire labor fore 
(67.8 percent) earned between 42.5 and 87.5 cents, which is a sprog, 
of 45 cents. 

Relatively few employees were found in the lower-wage classes 
only 2.1 percent earning under 35 cents an hour, although as many 
as one-tenth (9.1 percent) received below 42.5 cents. On the othe; 
hand, some of the workers in this industry ranked with the hichest. 
paid employees in the country. Nearly one-fourth (23.1 percen 
were paid 87.5 cents and over, and 14.9 percent earned 97.5 cents an 
over. There were 6.5 percent receiving $1.125 and over, and 17 
percent were paid $1.325 and over. 

Although the workers in electrical manufacturing are predomi. 
nately males, 23.2 percent of the employees in the industry ar 
females. 

Substantial differences are found between the earnings of males and 
of females, their hourly averages being respectively 76.7 and 50.8 cents 

Because of the preponderance of males, the distribution of thei 
individual earnings resembles that for all workers. The range for 
male employees is only slightly wider than that for all workers, with 
96.8 percent of the males earning between 40 cents and $1.425 an 
hour. Also, no single class stands out in sharp relief within the mal 
distribution. A relatively small number of males are found in the 
lower wage classes, as only 4.2 percent received under 42.5 cents. At 
the other extreme, there is a substantial proportion in the higher wage 
classes, with exactly three-tenths earning 87.5 cents and over. 

In contrast with the distribution of male hourly earnings, that for 
women covers a much narrower range, with 96.9 percent of the females 
earning between 30.0 and 82.5 cents an hour. Moreover, the dis- 
tribution of female hourly earnings shows a well-defined central 
tendency, as three-fifths of all workers (59.8 percent) were concen- 
trated within a relatively narrow spread from 42.5 to 62.5 cents. 
Compared with males, a considerably larger proportion of females 
was found in the lower-wage classes. Only 2.2 percent received less 
than 30 cents, but 25.6 percent were paid below 42.5 cents. On the 
other hand, hardly any females were in the higher-wage classes, and 
less than 1 percent were earning 82.5 cents and over. 

The industry’s labor force is predominantly composed of semi- 
skilled and unskilled employees. Of the total number scheduled, 
38.5 percent were classed as semiskilled and 43.7 percent as unskilled, 
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and only 17.8 percent as skilled. Among the entire labor force 17.8 
percent were skilled males, 33.4 percent semiskilled males, and 25.6 
percent unskilled males, as compared with 5.1 percent semiskilled 
fmales and 18.1 percent unskilled females. 

Among males, the hourly earnings averaged $1.012 for skilled, 75.5 
cents for semiskilled, and 60.9 cents for unskilled employees. This 
was a difference of 25.7 cents between skilled and semiskilled, as 
avainst 14.6 cents between semiskilled and unskilled workers. Com- 
paring the respective distributions, it will be seen that the number 
earning less than 62.5 cents (i. e., just above the unskilled average) 
formed considerably over one-half (56.5 percent) of the unskilled, 
one-fourth (25.3 percent) of the semiskilled, but only 3.2 percent of 
theskilled employees. On the other hand, if $1 .025 (a figure somewhat 
above the skilled average) is taken as the lower limit, the number 
earning this amount or more constituted 45.9 percent of the skilled, 
as compared with only 8.7 percent of the semiskilled and 1.4 percent 
of the unskilled workers. 

As regards females, the average hourly earnings were 54.1 cents for 
semiskilled and 49.9 cents for unskilled workers—a difference of only 
4.2 cents. Comparing the respective distributions, the number re- 
ceiving less than 47.5 cents (somewhat below the unskilled average) 
formed over two-fifths (43.6 percent) for unskilled, as against nearly 
one-fourth (24.0 percent) for semiskilled employees. 

It should be noted that the semiskilled males averaged 21.4 cents 
more than semiskilled females, while the difference between unskilled 
males and females was 11.0 cents. 


PLANT AVERAGES 


As was shown in table 2, for all 63,394 wage earners scheduled in 
233 electrical manufacturing plants covered in the survey, hourly 
earnings averaged 71.0 cents in August 1937. In an industry as 
diversified as the electrical-product industry, however, a general aver- 
age throws little light on the existing wage structure. Some idea of 
the variations hidden in the general average may be obtained from 
table 4, which presents the distribution of establishments according 
to average hourly earnings. It will be seen that the plant averages 
ranged from less than 30 cents to over $1 and that the distribution 
was quite irregular. However, 168 establishments, or seven-tenths 
of the total number, had average hourly earnings within the fairly 
wide spread from 45 to 75 cents. There were 33 plants with averages 
under 45 cents, and 32 averaged 75 cents and over. 
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TaBie 4.—Distribution of Electrical Manufacturing Plants, by Average Ho 
Earnings in August 1937 











| — 
Average hourly earnings be pe mn | Average hourly earnings mber 
Tee BR ere cinrandcancadnscande 2 | 70.0 and under 72.5 cents._........___. 
30.0 and under 32.5 cents____........____- 2 || 72.5 and under 75.0 cents___...__.___ : 
32.5 and under 35.0 cents___._.._________- 2 | 75.0 and under 77.5 cents__........__. 
35.0 and under 37.5 cents___.......___._- 4 || 77.5 and under 80.0 cents_.-......._- 
37.5 and under 40.0 cents___.___._._____- 8 || 80.0 and under 82.5 cents_._...._______ 
40.0 and under 42.5 cents___._........-- 7 || 82.5 and under 85.0 cents. _-.........__. 
42.5 and under 45.0 cents___._..._______- 8 || 85.0 and under 87.5 cents___________. 
45.0 and under 47.5 cents___............- 13 || 87.5 and under 90.0 cents. __........__. 
47.5 and under 50.0 cents___.__.._______- 15 || 90.0 and under 92.5 cents__.._.____. 
50.0 and under 52.5 cents___........._.-. 15 92.5 and under 95.0 cents_......._____. 
52.5 and under 55.0 cents___..........- 18 || 95.0 and under 97.5 cents__.._....__- 
55.0 and under 57.5 cents__............-- 15 | 97.5 and under 100.0 centS____._______. 
57.5 and under 60.0 cents___._._.......-- 25 || 100.0 cents and over__...-.-...__.- 
60.0 and under 62.5 cents__............-.- 12 || 
62.5 and under 65.0 cents__..........___- 7 \I Total..... i re 
65.0 and under 67.5 cents__........_.___- 13 || 
67.5 and under 70.0 cents._..........__.- 








EARNINGS IN RELATION TO FAIR LABOR STANDARDS ACT 


The Fair Labor Standards Act set a minimum of 25 cents an hour 
effective on October 24, 1938, for plants engaged in interstate com- 
merce. This minimum will advance to 30 cents on October 24, 1939. 
In the meantime, the minimum may be raised by the Administrator 
to any point not to exceed 40 cents, upon the recommendation of an 
industry committee. 

As mentioned previously, relatively few workers in the electrical 
manufacturing industry were in the lower-wage classes at the time of 
the survey, which was approximately 1 year before the law went into 
effect. Hardly any earned under 25 cents an hour, and less than | 
percent received below 30 cents. Only 5.7 percent were paid less 
than 40 cents. 

The minima provided in the Fair Labor Standards Act affect ' 
relatively few male workers. For all males, only 2.1 percent earned 
below 40 cents an hour. Hardly any skilled employees were found in 
this category, and the proportion of semiskilled workers was only 1.1 
percent. Among unskilled employees, only one-half of 1 percent 
received less than 30 cents, but those paid under 40 cents constituted 
5.1 percent. 

A somewhat different situation was found among female workers. 
For all females, one-half of 1 percent earned under 25 cents, and 2.2 
percent received less than 30 cents. However, there were as many as 
17.8 percent paid below 40 cents. The minima affect the semiskilled 
considerably less than the unskilled females. As regards semiskilled, 
only one-half of 1 percent received below 30 cents, and 7.6 percent 
earned less than 40 cents. By contrast, there were 2.7 percent under 





* It should be remembered that any adjustment of the wage structure to the 25-cent minimum, as we!! 
as to higher minima in the future, may affect not only the workers earning under these minima but a 
those in the higher-wage classes. This is due to the fact that plants frequently find it necessary to main 
in whole or in part, existing occupational] and other differentials in hourly earnings. 
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3) cen's and one-fifth (20.7 percent) below 40 cents among unskilled 
wome! 

In only 5 of the 14 branches of the electrical manufacturing in- 
justry were there any workers earning under 25 cents an hour in 
August 1937, and in none of them did the figure exceed 1.5 percent. 
Considering the distribution of the number receiving below 30 cents, 
it was found that there were some employees under that limit in 
almost every division, but the proportion was less than 1 percent in 
ll but two divisions—fuses, wiring devices and specialty transformers 
4.1 percent) and domestic appliances (4.5 percent). 

On the other hand, if 40 cents is taken as the upper limit, the pro- 
portion of workers affected varied considerably among the several 
branches of the industry. It was still less than 1 percent in storage 
batteries and miscellaneous products. The proportion was only about 
| to 2 percent in 3 divisions, namely transformers and switchgear, 
integral-horsepower motors and generators, and industrial controls. 
It was 5 to 7 percent in 4 branches, which are fractional-horsepower 
motors, Wire and cable, electric lamps, and electrical measuring in- 
struments. In 2 divisions, carbon products and dry batteries, the 
proportion under 40 cents amounted to 9 percent. It was 14 to 15 
percent in signaling apparatus and domestic appliances, but it was as 
much as 33 percent in fuses, wiring devices and specialty transformers. 

Very few skilled males earned less than 40 cents an hour in any of 
the industry divisions. For semiskilled males, all but 2 branches 
reported employees under that limit, but in none was the proportion 
as great as 5 percent. There were unskilled males paid below 40 
cents in all divisions, but the proportion was relatively small except 
in3 branches. ‘These were fractional-horsepower motors (11.3 per- 
cent), domestic appliances (18.7 percent), and fuses, wiring devices 
and specialty transformers (20.3 percent). In domestic appliances, 
6.0 percent received under 30 cents, which may be compared with 
13.5 percent earning below 35 cents. By contrast, in fuses, wiring 
devices and specialty transformers, the number paid less than 30 
cents was only 1.0 percent, and only 6.7 percent earned under 35 
cents, so that 13.6 percent received between 35 and 40 cents. 

Of 13 industry divisions for which the number of females was 
sufficiently large to present data, every one showed some workers ’ 
earning under 40 cents an hour. However, the proportion was fairly 
small in 6 branches, amounting to 2 percent or less in miscellaneous 
products and transformers and switchgear and from 5 to 9 percent in 
industrial controls, electric lamps, fractional-horsepower motors, and 
integral-horsepower motors and generators. In the remaining divi- 
sions, the figures amounted to 14.4 percent in electrical measuring 





























' Because of the small number of semiskilled workers, no separate figures are shown here by skill for 
females, 
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percent), and wire and cable (32.2 


specialty transformers (46.9 percent). 


manufacturing in 


dustry.® 


OCCUPATIONAL DIFFERENCES 


instruments, one-fifth (19.9 percent) in dry batteries, less th; 


third in domestic appliances (30.2 percent), carbon product: 


percent), and less than one 
signaling apparatus (46.2 percent), and fuses, wiring devices and 


In most instances, the ; 
ity of these employees received between 35 and 40 cents. 


Table 5 presents the average hourly earnings in selected occupationg 
classes, which appeared in three or more divisions of the electric) 


TABLE 5.—Average Hourly Earnings, Weekly Hours, and Weekly Earnings in Selecto; 
Occupations in Electrical Manufacturing, August 1937, by Skill and Sex 
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Skilled workers: 
Assemblers, skilled 
Blacksmiths 
Boring-mill operators, 
Bricklayers 
Carpenters, skilled 
Coremakers 


Drill-press operators, skilled 
Electricians, maintenance 


Engineers, powerhouse 
Foremen, working 


Grinding- machine operators, skilled 


i, ee 
Inspectors, skilled 


Laithe operators, engine, skilled 
Lathe operators, turret, 


Layout men, skilled 
Machinists 


Mechanics, machine-repair 
Milling-machine operators, skilled 


Millwrights 
workers 


Molders, foundry 
Pattern makers. .....- 
Pipefitters and plumbe 


Screw-machine operators, 


RC 
Set-up men, machine, s 


Sheet-metal workers, skilled 


Shippers, head 
Testers, skilled 


Tinsmiths and sheet-metal workers 


Tool and die makers... 
Welders and brazers-__- 
Welders, maintenance 
Winders, skilled 


Semiskilled workers: 
Apprentices.........«. 


Assemblers, semiskilled 


Balancers 


Boring-mill operators, semiskilled 


Boxmakers 
Buffers and polishers 
Carpenters, semiskilled 
Checkers 





and other maintenance 
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002 
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1, 007 
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. 998 
. 961 
. 987 
. 825 
1, 084 
. 957 
. 051 
1.018 
. 955 
1,119 
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819 
. 684 
. 821 
. 780 
782 | 
. 738 
. 788 | 





1 Not a sufficient coverage to permit computation of an average. 


40.9 
41.5 
42.9 
42.4 
41.5 
40.3 
41.7 
40.8 





* Detailed data on the earnings in the various occupations in each of the 14 divisions of the industr 
appear in Part 2 of this article, in a later issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 
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5.—Average Hourly Earnings, Weekly Hours, and Weekly Earnings in Selected 


Occupations in Electrical Manufacturing, August 1937, by Skill and Sex—Continued 
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semiskilled Workers—Continued. 
Clerks, factory 
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162 |$0. 504 | 


Crane operators. 
Cutters, insulation 
Die casters 


Drill-press operators, semiskilled 
Firemen 
Grinding-machine operators, semiskilled- 
Inspectors, semiskilled 
Lathe operators, engine, semiskilled 
Lathe operators, turret, semiskilled 
Layout men, semiskilled 
Milling-machine operators, semiskilled - 
Miscellaneous furnace and ovenmen, 
semiskilled ———— 
Mixers, compound Lpickenisls oh brains Bw ites lcatoaan J 
Molders, plastic. -.----- 
Oilers and motor tenders.............-. 
Painters, brush eed 
Painters, Dc idcvecchcacestas 
Painters, spray 
Platers ....-- 
Punch-press operators, semiskilled.. 
Repairmen, product. Sacuekenee 
Salvage workers, semiskilled.. scodaall . 731 
Saw operators............ 
Screw-machine operators, automatic, 
semiskilled - Ay as - ie 8° Tia 
Screw-machine operators, hand, semi- 
skilled ; 347 . 805 
Set-up men, mac hines, semiskilled _. 64 . 843 
Shearmen . , 164 . 820 
Sheet- metal worke rs, semiskilled _ 76 . 725 
Shipping and receiving clerks._.... 403 . 635 
Stock clerks E 824 . 651 
Storekeepers_. 252 . 787 
Testers, semiskilled ae 648 . 747 
Timekeepers._.- “ 69 | .586 
Tool-crib attendants 138 .719 
Truck drivers seers 174 . 739 
Truck operators, electric and gas - aN 299 . 748 
Ce ekedekn ey ph 8 81 . 645 
Watchmen 489 | .611 | 
Welders, spot jain 227 . 802 | 
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Unskilled workers: 
Assemblers, unskilled 3, 106 . §83 
Burrers and rough grinders......._..__-- 503 .660 | 40. 
Cleaners, parts.........-- ad 207 .717 39. 
Cleaners, machine and equipment... 74 . 649 39. 
Common laborers $ , 066 .589 | 40. 
Drill-press operators, unskilled. _..._- Tr 534 .572 | 40. 
Reevascor Operators.................... uf 140 | .618 | 41. 
Foundry laborers 152 | .711 36. 
Freight loaders and unloaders.__...--.-- 118 | .772}| 42. 
Helpers, foundry and machine 535 . 698 41. 
Helpers, maintenace 537 | .650 | 42. 
Helpers, production line 262 | .6401| 40. 
Inspectors, unskilled 377 . 597 40. 

741 . 600 41. 

87 . 620 39. 

867 . 505 39. 

Material a ah A I 861 .632 | 40. 

Miscellaneous furnace and ovenmen, 

unskilled 103 | .579 | 44. 

Packers and wrappers 716 | .670| 42. 

Painters, dip 117 | .683 | 41. 
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Platers’ helpers 228 | .624 | 40. 
Punch-press operators, unskilled 347 '' .570' 39. 


' Not a sufficient coverage to permit computation of an average. 
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TABLE 5.—Average Hourly Earnings, Weekly Hours, and Weekly Earnings in ‘ 
Occupations in Electrical Manufacturing, August 1937, by Skill and Sex—Conti; 
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Unskilled workers—Continued. 
Rackers and unrackers.................- 61 |$0.522 | 38.9 {$20.30 21 (1) (1) 


RR EE a ae eee 52} .602 | 39.3 | 23.64 99 |$0.448 | 39.0 
Salvage workers, unskilled___...._______- 135 . 652 40.2 | 26. 24 13 (1) (1) 
ee eae 69 . 879 eee 2.) ee ee 
Screw-machine operators, hand, un- 

| RE ERE e Ss 9 ei es 44 . 567 40.8 | 23.16 2 (*) (‘) 
ELT IL RE EG 126 | .654] 40.5 | 26.51 380 | .504] 38.6 4 
Stampers, markers, labelers___.--...-.---- 76 | .766 | 39.2 | 30.03 50 | .439] 38.5 6.92 
Stock- and shipping-room laborers_-_.---- 564 . 599 42.1 | 25. 21 4 (*) (1) 
RR i a ee A OR Be 6 aah BE EE 30 (*) (1) (‘) 244 . 562 38. 2 
; lS eee 416 . 633 40.8 | 25.79 437 .530 | 39.5 
2. EE SS REET 406 . 561 41.7 | 23.41 : - 2 
_  - eee eee = 369 . 646 41.7 | 26.94 | 1, 207 . 570 38.5 































1 Not a sufficient coverage to permit computation of an average. 


Among skilled males, the highest-paid occupational class was that 
of boring-mill operators, who averaged $1.229 an hour. By contrast. 
the lowest-paid skilled occupational classes were millwrights and other 
maintenance workers and shippers, whose averages amounted respec- 
tively to 85.7 and 82.5 cents. Between these extremes, the occupa- 
tional averages ranged from $1.156 for pattern makers to 90.8 cents 
for drill-press operators. There were 5 occupational classes averaging 
between $1.10 and $1.16, 5 between $1.05 and $1.10, 7 between $1 
and $1.05, 10 between 95 cents and $1, and 4 between 90 and 95 
cents. The largest occupational classes in this group of skilled 
workers were working foremen and tool and die makers, the former 
averaging $1.038 and the latter $1.051. ) 

As regards semiskilled maies, the average hourly earnings of 50 
occupational classes covered a spread from 88.2 cents for crane 
operators to 54.5 cents for apprentices. An analysis of the distribu- 
tion of these averages shows that 4 were over 85 cents, 14 between 80 
and 85, 10 between 75 and 80, 12 between 70 and 75, 5 between 65 
and 70, 3 between 60 and 65, and only 2 under 60 cents. The leading 
occupational classes, numerically, were assemblers, punch-press op- 
erators, and inspectors, whose respective averages were 81.9, 73.0, 
and 75.1 cents. 

Among unskilled males, the highest occupational average was 87.9 
cents for sandblasters. The averages of the other 39 occupational 
classes ranged from 77.2 cents for freight loaders and unloaders to 
50.5 cents for learners. There were 5 occupational classes averaging 
over 70 cents, 7 between 65 and 70, 10 between 60 and 65, 9 between 
55 and 60, and only 2 under 55 cents. The averages of the 2 largest 
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oecupational classes were 58.3 cents for assemblers and 58.9 cents for 
ommon laborers. 

There was considerable overlapping between the distributions of 
average hourly earnings between occupational classes of semiskilled 
and unskilled females. Of 25 occupational classes for which figures 
are shown, the spread in averages was 57.7 cents for semiskilled 
winders to 43.9 cents for unskilled stampers, markers, and labelers, 
with learners averaging 36.9 cents an hour. There were 4 occupa- 
tional classes with averages over 55 cents, 13 between 50 and 55, 5 
between 45 and 50, and 3 under 45 cents. The leading occupational 
class was that of unskilled assemblers, which included more than 
one-third of all females in the industry. This class averaged 48.6 
cents. Another important occupational class from the numerical 
standpoint was that of unskilled winders, the average for which was 
57.0 cents. 

In 24 occupational classes, averages are shown for both females 
and males, but in every case the former averaged less than the latter, 
the differences ranging from 5.5 cents for unskilled punch-press 
operators to 32.7 cents for stampers, markers, and labelers. 


Average Weekly Hours 


FULL-TIME WEEKLY HOURS 


The 8-hour day and 40-hour week generally prevailed in the elec- 
trical manufacturing industry in August 1937. Of the 233 plants 
covered, 128 worked their employees 40 hours per week, with all but 
| of these also having an 8-hour day. 

Only 10 establishments had scheduled hours of less than 40 per 
week. In 3 of these, the full-time hours were under 36%, the lowest 
being 30 hours. There were 5 plants with scheduled hours of 36%. 
The regular hours were between 36% and 40 in 2 establishments. 

In 5 plants, the scheduled hours were over 40 and under 44 per week. 
As many as 28 establishments had 44 as their full-time hours, and all 
but 1 of these worked 8 hours per day and 4 hours on Saturday. The 
regular hours were 45 in 14 plants, over 45 and under 48 in 4, 48 in 
12, over 48 and under 50 in 6, 50 in 6, and over 50 in 2 establishments. 
In the remaining 18 plants, the scheduled hours varied by sex or 
department, with a substantial number of employees working 40 
hours. 

It should be remembered that the full-time hours in practically all 
establishments apply mostly to direct workers; indirect employees in 
the maintenance and service departments usually work longer hours. 


ACTUAL WEEKLY HOURS 


_ At the time of the survey, the actual weekly hours of all wage earners 
in the electrical manufacturing industry averaged 40.5. 
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TABLE 6.—Average Actual Weekly Hours in Electrical Manufacturing, Augu 


1937 
by Industry Division, Skill, and Sex 






















































All workers , Semiskilled Unsk 
ee Skilled: 
Industry division Male ——— — 
Total | Male |Female Total} Male| Female!) Total) Ma! nale 
a ee 40.5 | 41.2 38. 3 41.7 | 40.9 | 41.2 38.9 | 39.7 | 40 
Oarbon products.............. 45.2 | 46.3 40. 4 50.2 | 46.5 | 46.6 (?) 43.7 | 45.2 
Domestic appliances. ..._....- 39.3 | 39.6 38. 5 40.0 | 40.5 | 40.6 39.8 | 38.3 | 38.3 
ED cate mciapnmdiomanl 42.1 | 43.2 40.7 49.2 | 42.9 | 43.5 41.4 | 41.4} 42 4 
ND re 39.6 | 41.2 39. 0 41.1 | 39.4] 41.7 39.1 | 39.4 | 40.7 
Electrical measuring instru- 

Ee ee ee 39.9 | 40.4 39.3 40.7 | 40.1 | 40.3 39.3 | 39.6 | 40.3 9 
Fractional-horsepower motors_| 40.8 | 41.7] 38.5] 43.0 | 41.2] 41.3 39.3 | 39.9 | 41.4 8 4 
Fuses, wiring devices, and spe- 

cialty transformers_._......- 39.2 | 41.8 37.6 43.7 | 40.4 | 40.9 38.7 | 38.3 | 41. ¢ 
Industrial controls. -..-....-_- 40.3 | 41.1 36.3 41.3 | 40.8 | 41.3 36.5 | 39.2 | 40.6 
Integral-horsepower motors 

and generators -_............. 41.5 | 41.8 38.0 41.3 | 41.9 | 42.1 38.4 | 40.9 | 42.1 2" 
Signaling apparatus__.....___- 39.0 | 40.9 33. 6 43.4 | 41.7 | 41.8 (2) 36.1 | 38.4 
Storage batteries............_- 40.6 | 40.6 39.3 41.5 | 40.7 | 40.7 (2) 40.2 | 40.2 
Transformers and switchgear__| 41.0 | 41.3 37.7 42.0 | 41.2 | 41.3 38.8 | 39.9 | 40.5 
Wire ené cabie................ 40.2 | 40.6 36.9 41.8 | 40.3 | 40.5 38.0 | 39.8 | 40.5 ao 
Miscellaneous products --_-_-..-- 40.7 | 41.0 39. 6 41.3 | 40.9 | 41.0 39.8 | 40.3 | 40.9 f 



































1 Include a small number of skilled workers. 
? Not a sufficient number of workers to present an average. 


An examination of the total distribution of all employees according 
to actual weekly hours, as shown in table 7, discloses the fact that 
one-half (50.2 percent) worked exactly 40 hours during the week 
scheduled. Over one-tenth (11.6 percent) were employed less than 
36 hours, most of these having worked part time during the week as 
a result of absenteeism and labor turn-over. Another tenth (9.6 per- 
cent) had a workweek of between 36 and 40 hours. A substantial 
portion (16.5 percent) worked over 40 and under 48 hours, with most 
of these being employed exactly 44 hours. The remaining workers, 
constituting 12.1. percent of the total, worked 48 hours and over, 
many of these being in the service and maintenance departments 

Male workers averaged 2.9 hours more per week than females, the 
respective figures being 41.2 and 38.3. Comparing the distributions, 
it will be seen that, whereas two-thirds (67.9 percent) of the males 
had a workweek of 40 hours and less, five-sixths (83.4 percent) of the 
females were in that category. In other words, one-third (32.1 per- 
cent) of the males worked over 40 hours, as against one-sixth (16.6 
percent) of the females. 

The differences between the sexes are especially striking at the 
extremes of the distributions. There were 9.7 percent of the males 
working under 36 hours, as compared with 17.7 percent of the females. 
As most of these employees worked part time during the week sched- 
uled, it appears that absenteeism and labor turn-over are relativel) 
more extensive among females than males. On the other hand, 4s 
many as 14.9 percent of the males worked 48 hours and over, 4s 
against only 2.7 percent of the females. This was due to the fact 
that few females are found in the maintenance and service occupations. 
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Aside from the carbon-products division, there was very little 
difference in the average actual hours worked per week of all employ- 
ees among the various industry divisions, the figures ranging from 
39.0 in signaling apparatus to 42.1 in dry batteries. In the carbon 
products branch, the average amounted to 45.2 hours, which was 
probably due to overtime worked during the week scheduled. In 
each branch, the males worked longer hours than females, the differ- 
ences ranging from 0.4 in miscellaneous products to 7.3 in signaling 
apparatus. 









Taste 7.—Percentage Distribution of Workers in Electrical Manufacturing, According 
to Actual Weekly Hours August 1937, by Skill and Sex 






































































All workers Semiskilled | Unskilled 

a ; Pee? See @ @ 3 .4 £3. a Re ae 
Weekly hours ) Male ) | | | 

Total) Male Female Total) Male | Female i Total Male | Female 

| | | — 
oder 96 ROUTE... ..<cccccc- 2.7 | 2.3 4.1 1.9 1.9 1.9 2.2 3.7 3.0 4.6 
94 and under 32 hours... --- 3.5 2.8 5.6 1.8 2.8 2.8 3.1] 4.7 3. 6 6.3 
39 and under 36 hours._______. 5.4 4.6 8.0 3.6 4.7 4.4 6.3 6.8 5.6 8.5 
36 and under 40 hours._..--. _.| 9.6 8.4 13. 7 6. 4 9.7 9.3 12.3 | 10.8 8.5 14. 1 
Exactly 40 hours - -- om 50.2 | 49.8 52.0 52.8 | 51.9 | 49.6 65.8 | 47.7 | 47.5 48.2 
Over 40 and under 44 hours.__| 5.1 5.2 4.6 4.9 4.7 5.1 1.8 5.5 5.6 5.3 
44and under 48 hours_-__-__-_- 11.4 | 12.0 9.3 6.7 1144 1121 7111874 22.9 10. 0 
48 and under 52 hours.____-_-- 7.4 8&9 2.4 11.1 7.6 8.6 1.3 §. 7 7.9 2.7 
52 and under 56 hours__-_-_-_-_- 2.2 2.8 > 3.4 2.4 2.8 a 1.6 2.5 3 

56 and under 64 hours..._.-.- Let S4 (2) 3.7 3 aa | wit Lana (2) 

64 hours and over........._-. .6 > a Pe 8 | .6 a. | 
a 100 0 100. 0 | 100. 0 100.0 |100.0 |100.0 | 100. 0 we 0 |100.0 | 100.0 














! Includes a small number of skilled workers. 
1 Less than a tenth of 1 percent 






Generally speaking, the average actual weekly hours varied inversely 
with the degree of skill, although the differences were not very pro- 
nounced in most instances. For the industry as a whole, the averages 
were 41.7 for skilled, 40.9 for semiskilled, and 39.7 for unskilled work- 
ers. On a sex-skill basis, the figures for males amounted to 41.7 
for skilled, 41.2 for semiskilled, and 40.8 for unskilled employees. 
The females averaged 38.9 for semiskilled and 38.1 hours for unskilled. 








Average Weekly Earnings 





The average weekly earnings of all wage earners in the electrical 
manufacturing industry amounted to $28.78 in August 1937 (table 8). 
On a sex-skill basis, the average weekly earnings for males were $42.21 
for skilled, $31.14 for semiskilled, and $24.83 for unskilled workers. 
The females averaged $21.05 for semiskilled and $19.01 for unskilled 
employees. 

In terms of weekly earnings, the highest-paid industry divisions 
were those manufacturing integral-horsepower motors and generators 
and transformers, and switchgear, whose averages for all workers 
amounted respectively to $35.54 and $35.31. Next came the manu- 
facture of storage batteries, of miscellaneous products, and of 
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industrial controls, with averages of $30 to $32. 
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The lowes 


branches were fuses, wiring devices, and specialty transformers ($} 
signaling apparatus ($20.81), dry batteries ($22.56), and e! 


The remaining industry divisions averaged $25 to §97 


TABLE 8.—Average Weekly Earnings in Electrical Manufacturing, August 193 
Industry Division, Skill, and Sex 





Industry division 








Pe ee 
Carbon products_............. 
Domestic appliances_~.-._....-- 
OO) 0 —ee 
Electric lampe................ 
Electrical measuring instru- 
IE SE SASS SP ; 
Fractional-horsepower motors. 
Fuses, wiring devices, and 
specialty transformers 
Industrial controls.___....__- 
Integral-horsepower motors 


and generators............-- 
Signaling apparatus_....._.__- 
Storage batteries.............. 
Transformers and switchgear. 
i |. |. i 
Miscellaneous products 


99 
“sé 





26. 2 


aa 
25. 


$28. 78 





"7 
00 


. 56 
23. 


76 


5. 42 


92 


re 


. 39 
9. 95 


. 54 
. 8) 
. 78 
35. 31 
. 28 
. 53 


|$31. 59 


|= 


7 28. 
28. 
26. | 


32. 


29 





29. 


25. ¢ 


32. 


36. 
23.15 
32. 
36. 
26. ¢ 
32. 








All workers 


Totall Male | Female 





18. 
17. 
18. 
20. 


19. 
20. 


$19. 46 


64 
74 
24 


9! 


74 
49 


5. 44 
. 80 


2. 01 
. 89 
. 24 
. 53 
3. 67 
. 29 





36.7 
40. 35 


37. 5] 
41.! 


45. 3: 


34 


38. ! 
46. 
36. 
43. 





Semiskilled Unsk 
| 
Total} Male} Female! |Total) Mal 
=, | are Ot | a2 Se =a 
$29. 80) $31. 14) $21. 05/$22. 43/$24 
29.32) 29.51} (2) | 22.45) 24.2 
26. 23) 27.61 19. 10} 19. 66) 21 
24. 18) 26. 53 18. 87} 21. 16) 24 
22. 32} 29. 33 21. 12] 21. 83) 
2¢ 65) 28. 76 20. 29} 20.96) 24 
29 12} 29. 40) 23. 86] 22. 28) 

23. 18) 24. 96 17.77] 16.32] 20 
30. 16} 31.31] 20. 80] 23 " 25 
33. 57) 34. 11) 23. 07) 26. 49) 2 
23.29} 23.50} (2) 15. 60} 17 
32. 45) 32. 55} (2) 27. 98) 2 
35. 61) 35. 93) 25. 04) 26. 72| 27 
27. 33] 27. 70) 18. 90} 21.85} 23 
30. 84) 31. 74! 22. 80} 24.33) 24 
| 
























26. 72 





1 Includes a small number of skilled workers. 
2 Not a sufficient number of workers to present an average. 


earned between $20 and $30 a week. 
cent) received between $15 and $40. 


15.5 percent, but only 5.2 percent received $50 and over. 
For males, the average earnings were $31.59 a week. 


and $35. 
$15 to $45. 


compared with 11.8 percent paid $45 and over. 


The average weekly earnings of females amounted to $19.46. 
shown by the distribution, over two-thirds (67.0 percent) earned be- 
tween $15 and $25, and more than nine-tenths (92.4 percent) received 


between $10 and $30. 


There were 4.8 percent paid under $10, as 
against only 2.8 percent earning $30 and over. 


According to 
the distribution, over one-half (54.9 percent) earned between $20 
As many as 84.4 percent were found within the range from 
Only 3.8 percent received less than $15, which may be 











As indicated in table 9, two-fifths (39.5 percent) of all workers 
Over three-fourths (77.1 pe 
There were 7.4 percent paid 
under $15, many of these employees having worked part time during 
the week scheduled. The number earning $40 and over amounted to 





[ABI 
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tase 9.—Percentage Distribution of Workers, by Skill and Sex, According to Weekly 
Earnings, in Electrical Manufacturing, August 1937 





All workers Semiskilled Unskilled 


‘eekly earnings seis soy : q 
Total | Male| Female Total Male| Female'|Total | Male! Female 
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| Includes a Small number of skilled workers. 
1 Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS IN THE MANUFACTLU rR 
OF SEAMLESS HOSIERY, 1938 


THE level of earnings was decidedly lower in 1938 in the manufacty)r, 
of seamless hosiery than in the branch of the industry making {Jj 
fashioned hose.’ For the 18,270 wage earners in the 97 sea) 
hosiery plants covered by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in its s) 
hourly earnings averaged only 35.1 cents, as compared with 
cents for the full-fashioned hosiery workers. The males engaged jy 
the making of seamless hose had average earnings per hour of 495 


2.5 
cents and the females 31.4 cents; the corresponding averages in th 
full-fashioned plants were 83.5 and 50.9 cents. These differences 
are largely due to the lesser degree of skill required in the manufac 

of seamless hose. 

For the country as a whole skilled workers composed only 6.4 
percent of the total force of the seamless plants (as compared with 
63.9 percent for full-fashioned). Their hourly earnings average 
64.2 cents, those of semiskilled workers 33.4 cents, and those of wn- 
skilled 29.9 cents. For each skill group, the average earnings wer 
considerably higher in the North than in the South. 

The working hours most commonly found were the 8-hour day and 
40-hour week. In the northern region weekly hours in the seamless- 
hosiery plants studied averaged 37.4 and in the southern region 37.3 
For the country as a whole the average was 37.4 hours. 

Because of the low average hourly earnings, weekly earnings in tli 
seamless plants amounted to only $13.11 in September 1938 
$11.37 for females and $17.04 for males. More than one-sixth of al] 
the employees were receiving less than $8 per week, and only 6.2 
percent had as much as $24 or more. 

Very little trade-union organization was found among employees 
in seamless-hosiery establishments. Of the 97 plants included in the 
sample, only 5 reported written agreements with independent labor 
organizations, of which 4 were with the American Federation o! 
Hosiery Workers and 1 with a federal union directly affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor. The workers scheduled in these 
mills amounted to 7.2 percent of the total coverage. Most of the 
trade-union plants were located in the northern territory. 


l@Ss. 
vey, 


65.8 


ture 


Nature of Product and Manufacturing Processes 


The seamless stocking is so named because it is knit in tubular form 
It differs from the full-fashioned stocking in having all the rows of 
loops parallel throughout its length. Consequently, the seamless 
product has approximately the same diameter at the ankle as at the 





! For information on earnings and hours in the manufacture of full-fashioned hosiery, see Monthly 
Review, May 1939. 
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top. Aslight degree of shape may be given to the stocking by tighten- 
ing the yarn during the knitting of the ankle section. Such variation 
‘s quite limited, however, and results in lessening the elasticity of the 
fnished product. Moreover, the seamless stocking may be shaped 
by cutting out part of the fabric in the ankle section after seaming, 
but the result is not so satisfactory as that produced by full-fashioning. 
[tis a common practice to make a mock-seam up the back of women’s 
seamless hosiery, thus giving them the appearance of full-fashioned 
stockings.” 

In contrast with the full-fashioned hosiery industry, the seamless 
branch makes a wide variety of products. Its output in 1935, the 
latest year for which Census data are available, included 42.6 million 
dozen pairs of men’s hose, 14.6 million dozen pairs of boys’, misses’ 
and children’s, 13.7 million dozen pairs of women’s, and 5.5 million 
dozen pairs of infants’ hose. These products included men’s half 
hose, both flat-knit and ribbed, women’s full-length stockings and 
anklets, and a variety of children’s stockings. Rayon (with cotton 
tops, heels, and toes), all-cotton, and rayon and cotton mixtures were 
the principal materials used in men’s hosiery, but substantial amounts 
were also made of cotton and wool mixtures, pure-thread silk (mostly 
with lisle or cotton tops, heels, and toes), and silk and rayon mixtures. 
In the manufacture of women’s hosiery, the principal materials were 
all-cotton, pure-thread silk (with lisle or cotton tops, heels, and toes), 
rayon (with cotton tops, heels, and toes), all-rayon, and all-pure- 
thread silk. All-cotton was by far the most important raw material 
used in making boys’, misses’, children’s, and infants’ hosiery, but 
rayon and cotton mixtures were also used in substantial amounts. 
Most of the athletic and golf hose were made out of all-cotton material. 

Most of the work in seamless-hosiery mills consists of knitting 
operations. A large proportion of the hosiery produced in this branch 
contains two or more colors. The method of manufacturing these 
products usually requires a previously dyed yarn, although some of 
the men’s and women’s seamless stockings are dyed and finished by 
methods similar to those used in full-fashioned establishments. How- 
ever, because of the wide variety of styles and color combinations, 
most seamless-hosiery plants find it impractical to dye their own 
yarns. Instead, they purchase the yarns from textile-dyeing firms. 
The Bureau found no evidence that the dyeing of seamless stockings 
was carried on in independent finishing plants. 


Extent of Survey 


The survey of the seamless branch of the hosiery industry covered 
97 representative plants (with 18,270 wage earners), giving a 
fairly accurate picture of the seamless industry as to geographical 





? The mock-seam is sometimes also used on men’s seamless hosiery. 
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distribution of mills, size of community, size of establishmen 
unionization. 

The sample covered 65 mills with 13,805 wage earners (76 p. 
in the southern and 32 plants with 4,465 employees (24 percent) jy 
the northern region (table 1). In the South, nearly one-half . the 
workers were located in North Carolina, less than one-fow 
Tennessee, and about one-eighth in Georgia, with the remainder 
scattered over 7 States. By contrast, about two-fifths of the northerp 
employees were in Pennsylvania, approximately a fifth in Illinois. 
one-sixth in Wisconsin, and the remainder in 7 other States. 
few plants are found west of the Mississippi River. 
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TaBie 1.—Coverage of Survey in Seamless-Hosiery Branch of Hosiery Industry, | 
Region and State, 1938 
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1 Includes 1 plant in Conriecticut, 1 in Delaware, 1 in Indiana, 1 in Massachusetts, 1 in New Ham 
1 in New York, and 1 in Ohio. 

* Includes 1 plant in Alabama, 1 in Kentucky, 1 in Louisiana, 1 in Maryland, 1 in Mississippi, 1 ir 
Carolina, and 2 in Virginia. 








The majority of the seamless mills in the southern territory are 
located in relatively small communities. Of the 65 establishments, as 
many as 46 were found in places of under 25,000 population, this 
group accounting for nearly two-thirds of the total wage earners in 
that region. All but 7 of the plants and about seven-eighths of the 
employees were in communities of less than 100,000. On the other 
hand, 21 of the 32 northern establishments, which included nearly 
three-fifths of the workers in this territory, were located in metro- 
politan areas of 100,000 and over. 

As in the full-fashioned branch, the single-plant company predomi- 
nates'in the seamless industry. Although there are several large cor- 
porations having more than 1 mill, a majority of the industry’s out- 
put is produced by single-establishment companies. 

The majority of the plants in the seamless branch are of medium 
size. Of the 65 southern establishments, 36 were found to have from 
101 to 500 employees. Similarly, in the northern region, the group 
of medium-sized plants (101 to 500 employees) included 17 of the 32 
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mills ® The chief difference between the northern and southern dis- 
tributions according to size of establishment is that the former cov- 
ered a Somewhat wider range than the latter.‘ 


Composition of Labor Force 


Most of the knitting machines used in the seamless branch are highly 
automatic in operation. Several types of circular latch-needle ma- 
chines are employed, but they all require very little attention and 
relatively limited skill on the part of the operators. It is customary 
to employ a male machine fixer to make adjustments and repairs on 
a large number of machines. The machines themselves are operated 
by women whose duties consist largely of tying broken yarn, remov- 
ing completed stockings, and transferring rib tops for certain types of 
hosiery. Most of the seamless stockings are then completed by a 
looping operation, which is quite similar to that performed in the 
manufacture of full-fashioned hosiery. On the whole, however, the 
looping of seamless stockings is somewhat less difficult than in the 
case Of full-fashioned hosiery because most of the seamless product is 
made of relatively coarse yarns, which are less susceptible to damage 
in handling and are more easily placed on the needles of the looping 
machine. 

An outstanding feature of the manufacture of seamless hosiery is 
the large proportion of female employees. They constituted 69 percent 
of the total wage earners scheduled (table 2). Another character- 
istic of the industry is the predominance of workers in occupations 
regarded by employers as semiskilled. Semiskilled workers cunsti- 
tuted 73 percent of the total labor force in the plants studied. Un- 
skilled employees formed 21 percent. The number of skilled women 
was too limited to justify their separate treatment in the data, while 
the skilled males were only 6 percent of the total labor force. Both 
the semiskilled and unskilled workers were predominantly females. 


TaBLe 2.—Number and Percent of Seamless-Hosiery Workers_Covered in Survey, by 


Region, Skill, and Sex, 1938 





All workers Skilled: Semiskilled Unskilled 


Male —— 7 
Total | Male | Female Total | Male | Female Male | Female 


Region 

















18,270 | 5,627 | 12,643 1,178 |13, 293 | 3,642 | '9, 651 807 2, 992 
4,465 | 1,084 3, 381 313 | 3,320 628 | 22, 692 3: 143 689 
13, 805 | 4, 543 9, 262 865 | 9,973 | 3,014 | 46, 959 ‘ 664 2, 303 
100. 0 30.8 69. 2 6.4 2.8 19.9 52. 9 4.4 16. 4 


100. 0 24.3 75.7 7.0 . M.1 60. 3 3.2 15. 4 
100. 0 32.9 67.1 6.3 2. 4 21.8; 50.4 ; 48 16.7 



































' Includes 49 workers who were reported as skilled. 
?Includes 23 workers who were reported as skilled. 
*Includes 26 workers who were reported as skilled. 





‘Analysis of the plant averages for both regions indicated that there was no correlation between average 
hourly earnings and size of community or size of establishment. 

‘Some of the large establishments manufacture both full-fashioned and seamless hosiery. In classifying 
by size, regard was had to total number of employees, including office workers, irrespective of product. 
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There was very little difference in the distributions by skill be 
the northern and southern regions. The proportion of women » 
the semiskilled workers was considerably higher in the North t! 
the South. In the case of unskilled employees, however, the pr 
tion of females was about the same in both regions. 
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Average Hourly Earnings 
METHODS OF WAGE PAYMENT 


As in full-fashioned hosiery plants, the great majority of the em. 
ployees in the seamless branch are paid on a straight piece-rate basis. 
With the exception of one establishment, this method of wage pay- 
ment was found in all mills surveyed. In three plants, including the 
one with no piece workers, some of the wage earners worked under 
production-bonus plans. The number of employees affected by 
straight piece rates and production-bonus systems constituted about 
75 percent of the total coverage. The remaining workers were either 
hourly or salaried employees, some of whom were found in every one 
of the establishments covered. 

The payment of regular rates for overtime generally prevailed in 
this branch of the industry. Of the 96 mills having piece workers, 9] 
paid the regular rates for overtime; piece workers did not work over- 
time in the remaining establishments. Hourly employees were paid 
for overtime at the regular rates in 91 plants. In another mill, those 
workers did not work overtime. Time and one-half was allowed to 
all hourly employees by only 2 plants, while 2 mills paid this higher 
rate only to their machine fixers.* 

Penalties of various types for faulty work were provided in 38 of 
the 97 mills. In 29 establishments the employees received no pay for 
unsatisfactory stockings, and 3 mills applied penalties for poor work 
in excess Of a small maximum tolerance. One plant required the 
employees to repair bad work on their own time, and in another the 
workers were charged the cost of repairing. One establishment 
charged the knitters for broken needles and wasted materials, and in 
another mill the knitters were charged 10 cents per pound for damaged 
goods. The loopers were penalized for unsatisfactory work in 2 
plants, receiving no payment at all for seconds in one and only half 
pay in the other. All but one of the mills providing penalties were 
located in the South. 

























VARIATIONS BY SEX AND SKILL 


The hourly earnings of the 18,270 wage earners in the seamless 


hosiery mills included in the survey averaged 35.1 cents in September 
1938. 


5 Overtime compensation earned either at regular or extra rates usually does not apply to salaried emp !oy- 
ees, who are expected to work above full-time hours without additional remuneration. 
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The male employees in the country as a whole averaged 42.5 cents 
an hour, or 11.1 cents more than the average of 31.4 cents for females. 
4 considerable part of this difference was attributable to the relatively 
high earnings of skilled males, who averaged 64.2 cents. Among the 
»miskilled workers, the difference in hourly earnings between males 
and females was 5.5 cents, whereas in the unskilled group the earnings 
of males and females averaged about the same. 

Although skilled males in the entire country had considerably higher 
earnings than did semiskilled males, the difference between the earn- 
ings of the latter and the unskilled males amounted to only 6.9 cents 
an hour, the respective averages being 37.4 and 30.5 cents. On the 
other hand, there was very little difference between the averages of 
the semiskilled and unskilled females, the former averaging 31.9 and 
the latter 29.8 cents. . 

Similar differences in average earnings per hour were found among 
the sex-skill groups in each region. Furthermore, for each sex-skill 
croup, the average was considerably higher in the northern than the 
southern territory. 



















TaBLE 3.—Average Hourly Earnings of Seamless Hosiery Workers, by Region, Sex, and 
Skill, 1938 

































































| All workers | | Semiskilled Unskilled 
Region | | —— | 
Total | Male | Female) | Total | Male Female) Total | Male | Female 
United States........... '$0. 351 |$0.425 | $0. 314 | $0. 642 so. 334 |$0. 374 | $0.319 |$0. 299 |$0. 305 $0. 298 
ne 412 | .538| .367 693 | .305| .490| 1.372| .356| .387| .348 
re . 331 . 398 . 295 . 624 .314 . 349 3. 299 . 283 . 286 . 283 


























‘Includes 23 workers reported as skilled. 
1 Includes 26 workers reported as skilled. 









The distribution of hourly earnings covering all workers in the coun- 
try as a whole ranged from under 17.5 cents to over $1.00 (table 4), 
but the largest concentration (18.7 percent) occurred between 27.5 
and 32.5 cents. In fact, more than one-third (36.8 percent) of the 
employees received between 27.5 and 37.5 cents. However, the 
number earning under 27.5 cents formed three-tenths of the total. 
Those paid between 37.5 and 57.5 cents constituted about one-fourth 
(26.6 percent) of the total. Only 6.5 percent received 57.5 cents and 
oO 


over, and 2.0 percent were paid 72.5 cents and over. 
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TaBLe 4.—Percentage Distribution of Seamless-Hosiery Workers, According t; 
Hourly Earnings, by Skill and Sex, 1938 


' verage 


















































All workers | Semiskilled Unskilied 
Average hourly earnings Fe- — | | Fe- | , 
Total | Male male | Total | Male | male! Total | M Fe. 
Under 17.5 cents......_--- 4.7 1.8 6.0 3.9 1.4 4.8 9.0 
17.5 and under 22.5 cents_..- 8.9 5.8 10.3 0.1 8.5 6.5 9. 2 13.1 1 
22.5 and under 25.0 cents_ _- 6.9 4.4 |] Sow 7.4 5.1 8.3 » 
25.0 and under 27.5 cents-_..- 9. 6 5.8 11.2 3 9.9 6. 6 11.3 11.5 T 
27.5 and under 30.0 cents_ -- 8.2 5.3 9.5 . 9.0 7.2} 9.7 7.7) 4 
30.0 and under 32.5 cents...| 10.5 | 10.2] 10.6 12] 10.7) 10.1] 10.8] 13.1 | 24 
32.5 and under 35.0 cents...| 9.7 7.1] 10.8 9] 104] 85] 11.0] 10.3] 10 
35.0 and under 37.5 cents. -- 8.4 6.7 9.1 1.7 9.1 8.3 9.4 ae OC ms 
37.5 and under 40.0 cents_-_. 6.5 5.7 6.9 1.4 7.3 7.4 7.2 5.4 { ; 
40.0 and under 42.5 cents. .- 5. 6 6.5 5.3 2.5 6.2 8.2 5.4 4.6) 4 48 
42.5 and under 47.5 cents...| 7.3 9.4 6.3 5.3 8.0; 11.7 6. 6 5.3] 65 5 4 
47.5 and under 52.5 cents_ -- 4.4 8.0 2.8 11.2 4.4 8.0 3.0 2.3 3 
52.5 and under 57.5 cents__- 2.8 5.4 1.6 8.7 3.7 5.2 1.7 1.2 } 
57.5 and under 62.5 cents_.. 1.8 3.8 .9 10.8 1.2 2.1 .9 ey «1 7 
62.5 and under 67.5 cents. _- 1.5 4.0 .4 13.3 Pe 1.8 .4 - 
67.5 and under 72.5 cents. _- 1.2 3.4 .2 13.3 .4 o és ty 
72.5 and under 77.5 cents_. .8 2.4 1 9.8 a .6 | l oS 
77.5 and under 82.5 cents. _- .4 1.3 (2) 5.7 (2) | ‘a (?) on 
82.5 and under 87.5 cents__. od .4 (2) 1.6 (2) hi : 
87.5 and under 92.5 cents. -- 3 10; () 4.7 (3) 1} @ 
92.5 and under 100.0 cents-_-. 02 Pl 3.1 (?) +7 
100.0 cents and over_._-.---- jal .9 (2) 4.1 gt: aE er 
Wes nae td 100. 0 | 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100 








1 Includes 49 females classed as skilled. 
? Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 


PLANT AVERAGES 














On the basis of the averages of individual plants, the hourly earn- 
ings in the 97 mills varied from 17.9 to 55.1 cents. Table 5 reveals 
that there was no very large single concentration within these limits, 
but there were several important groupings. The concentration 
between 32.5 and 35.0 cents represents primarily the principal group 
in the southern territory. The grouping between 37.5 and 40.0 
cents is the result of relatively minor concentrations in each region. 
Lastly, the concentration between 42.5 and 45.0 cents is due largely 
to a relatively important grouping in the North, as well as a minor one 
in the South. 


TABLE 5.—Classification of Seamless-Hosiery Plants by Average Hourly Earnings and 
Region, 1938 









Average hourly earnings | United North South || Average hourly earnings | United North! Sout 


(in cents) States | (in cents) | States 


















17.5 and under 20.0_.......- 5 a 2 || 37.5 and under 40.0__.__.__-| 12 f 
20.0 and under 22.5_.....__- | eee 3 || 40.0 and under 42.5_...._...| 5 3 
22.5 and under 25.0_.......- © Tpeccses 5 || 42.5 and under 45.0_.....__.| 15 | 9 
25.0 and under 27.5....____- —§ Shave 8 || 45.0 and under 47.5__._.___- 4 | 2 
27.5 and under 30.0__....__- | oe 9 || 47.5 and under 50.0___.____- 2 

30.0 and under 32.5_....___- Q 3 6 || 50.0 and over...........___. 3 | 2 
32.5 and under 35.0_....___. 16 4 12 | ~-—— 
35.0 and under 37.5......... 2 8 Bie, See 

















GEOGRAPHICAL DIFFERENCES 





Geographical differences in wages account in part for the rela- 
tively wide dispersion found in the hourly earnings of employees in 
seamless mills. For all workers, the averages were 41.2 cents in the 
northern and 33.1 cents in the southern region—a difference of 8.1 
cents (table 3). 
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An examination of the regional distributions of individual plant 
averages also indicates a difference in wage levels between the North- 
ern and Southern States. No establishment in the North averaged 
under 30 cents an hour, but 27 of the 65 southern mills had averages be- 
low that figure. Roughly, in 20 to 25 percent of the establishments in 
both regions the average hourly earnings were 30 to 35 cents. Al- 
though more than two-thirds of the establishments in the South 
averaged less than 35 cents, it is significant that 25 (of 32) northern 
mills and 20 (of 65) southern mills paid an average of 35 cents or 
more. in a sense, therefore, the low southern average reflects the 
presence of a large group of low-wage mills not found in the North, 
rather than an exclusively regional difference. 

Comparing the northern and southern distributions based on hourly 
earnings of individuals, it is seen that less than one-fourth (22.5 per- 
cent) of the northern employees earned below 32.5 cents, as compared 
with considerably over one-half (57.4 percent) in the South. On the 
other hand, 11.8 percent were paid 57.5 cents and over in the North, 
as against only 4.9 percent in the southern territory. 

Compared to 33 cents for the entire southern region, the hourly 
earnings for North Carolina averaged about 36 cents, while the 
averages for Tennessee and Georgia were each about 31 cents. In 
the northern territory, Pennsylvania averaged around 40 cents, as 
against 41 cents for the entire region. None of the other States had a 
sufficiently large coverage to present averages. 


TaBLE 6.—Percentage Distribution of Seamless-Hosiery Workers According to Average 
Hourly Earnings, by Region, 1938 


NORTH 





All workers Semiskilled Unskilled 
Skilled: 


Fe- | Male |, ie bait | Fe- 
Total | Male | Total | Male male ! | Total | Male | wale 








Average hourly earnings 








Under 17.5 eae 
17.5and under 22.5 cents. _- 

22.5and under 25.0 cents___| 
25.0 and under 27.5 cents___| 
27.5and under 30.0 cents. __ 
30.0 and under 32.5 cents. _- 
32.5 and under 35.0 cents__- 
35.0 and under 37.5 cents __- 
37.5 and under 40.0 cents___ 
4).0 and under 42.5 cents__- 
42.5 and under 47.5 cents__- 
7.5and under 52.5 cents ---| 
52.5 and under 57.5 cents_ 
7.5and under 62.5 cents___| 
62.5 and under 67.5 cents _ _-| 
67.5 and under 72.5 cents___ 
72.5 and under 77.5 cents. _- 
7.5 and under 82.5 cents. __| 
82.5 and under 87.5 cents_ - 
87.5 and under 92.5 cents_ _- 
92.5 and under 100.0 cents__| 
100.0 cents and over 
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' Includes 23 females in the North and 26 in the South reported as skilled. 
’ Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 
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TABLE 6.—Percentage Distribution of Seamless-Hosiery Workers According to 
Hourly Earnings, by Region, 1938—Continued 





Average hourly earnings 





Total | Male 


All workers 



















Under 17.5 cents. .......... 
17.5 and under 22.5 cents__. 
22.5 and under 25.0 cents___ 
25.0 and under 27.5 cents. _- 
27.5 and under 30.0 cents___ 
30.0 and under 32.5 cents__- 
32.5 and under 35.0 cents___ 
35.0 and under 37.5 cents___ 
37.5 and under 40.0 cents ___ 
40.0 and under 42.5 cents__-_ 
42.5 and under 47.5 cents___ 
47.5 and under 52.5 cents___ 
52.5 and under 57.5 cents___ 
57.5 and under 62.5 cents___ 
62,5 and under 67.5 cents___ 
67.5 and under 72.5 cents. __ 
72.5 and under 77.5 cents__- 
77.5 and under 82.5 cents___ 
82.5 and under 87.5 cents___ 
87.5 and under 92.5 cents__- 
92.5 and under 100.0 cents_- 
100.0 cents and over 
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| 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0 | 100.0 














Semiskilled Unskil! 
Skilled: 
. Male x 
Ri Total | Male | ae. Total | Ma 
7) IRN 5.1 1.7 6.6 | 11.3 7 
13.3 0.1 10.9 7.84 19:31 14.34 wu 
| Ne ae 9.1 6.1 10. 4 8.3| 9 
13.0 ah. ee Oo) 273 81° 19 
10.4 .5 10.0 8.6 10. 6 8.4 3 
11.4 6). 2-91 2:91 271 1461 oo 
8.9 1.2 9.3 9.1 9.4 7.7 ) 
7.5 2.3 8.3 8.9 8.1 5.8 5 
5.3 1.8 6.2 7.6 5.6 4.3 3 
4.1 3.5 5.4 8.4 4,1 3.7 1, 
4.7 6.5 6.5 | 10.5 4.8 4.1 2. 
1.8 13. 1 3.2 6.4 1.8 1.8 2 
1.0 9.5] 1.7 3.3 10]; 11] 
5 9.6 | .6 .8 .6 | 6 | l 
3 14.1 4 2 sD fee 
as 9.5 2 .3 1 a 
(27) | 8.7 (2) at Baek (27) |.- 
(2) | 5.8 (3) _ | ® ee 
(2) | .8 (2) (?) , ee 
ati a 3.9) (3) ; on 
Rai. 3.0) (3) ey CALE. LEED 
| (2) | Tle S ee a eee ee 
100. 0 | 100. 0 100.0 | 100 
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2 Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 


OCCUPATIONAL 





DIFFERENCES 


the seamless branch of the industry are shown in table 7. 


The highest-paid occupations were those of working foremen and 
machine fixers, the former averaging 76.9 cents and the latter 


cents in the country as a whole. 


Among the semiskilled males, the highest-paid individual occupa- 
tions in the country as a whole were machine fixers’ helpers 
cents), factory clerks (42.0 cents), and string knitters (41.7 cents 
Among other knitter occupations, automatic knitters averaged 38.1 
cents, but rib knitters averaged 32.7 cents and transfer knitters only 
Of the dyeing and finishing occupations, the averages 
were 39.7 cents for dye machine operators, 37.6 cents for boarders, and 
Boarders constituted the most important 
occupation numerically, unless one counts the various knitter occupa- 


29.0 cents. 


35.9 cents for packers. 


tions as a single occupational group. 


The leading occupations numerically among the semiskilled females 
were loopers, transfer knitters, and inspectors and examiners, their 
respective averages in the country as a whole being 32.6, 29.9, and 
Among the other knitter occupations, the averages were 
35.5 cents for string knitters, 33.6 cents for automatic knitters, and 
31.3 cents for rib knitters. The highest-paid occupation was that of 


31.2 cents. 


boarders, with an average of 39.1 cents. 


Most of the remaining 
occupations averaged from 31 to 33 cents, the lowest-paid occupation 
being that of miscellaneous finishers (27.2 cents). 


The average hourly earnings of the various occupational classes in 


62 | 


13.1 
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Weekly Hours, and Weekly Earnings of Seamless-Hosiery Workers, by Occupation, 1938 


Average Hourly Earnings, 


TABLE 7. 
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In several of the semiskilled occupations, both sexes are represented 
in substantial numbers. Comparing the respective occupational 
averages, the differences favored males among factory clerks (8.8 
cents), string knitters (6.2 cents), automatic knitters (4.5 cents), and 
rib knitters (1.4 cents). They favored females among boarders 
(1.5 cents) and transfer knitters (0.9 cents). 

Among the individual male unskilled occupations, the averages in 
the country as a whole ranged from 33.3 cents for clippers to 28.1 
cents for learners and apprentices. For females, the averages of the 
individual occupations (except learners and apprentices), varied from 
29.5 cents for clippers to 33.4 cents for folders, wrappers, and boxers. 
Female learners and apprentices averaged only 15.7 cents, or 12.4 
cents less than for males. Male clippers also had a higher average 
than did females. " 

The occupational averages ranged from 76.4 cents for working fore- 
men to 20.9 cents for female learners and apprentices in the North, 
while in the South they varied from 77.1 to 14.8 cents for the same 
occupations. With the exception of working foremen, the northern 
averages were higher than those in the South for all occupations. The 
difference in favor of southern as against northern working foremen 
amounted to less than 1 cent. For the 4 leading occupations, the 
differences favoring the North as compared with the South amounted 
| to 7.4 cents for female loopers, 7.9 cents for female transfer knitters, 
13.4 cents for male boarders, and 6.2 cents for female inspectors 
and examiners. 


EARNINGS IN RELATION TO FAIR LABOR STANDARDS ACT 


Since a considerable proportion of the workers in the seamless-hosiery 
branch of the industry was found in the lower-wage classes, a greater 
adjustment was required to meet the various minima provided by the 
Fair Labor Standards Act than in the full-fashioned branch. 

One-fifth (20.5 percent) of all workers in the seamless industry 
averaged under 25 cents an hour in September 1938. Nearly two- 
fifths (88.3 percent) received less than 30 cents, and almost three- 
fourths (73.4 percent) were paid below 40 cents. These proportions 
differed considerably among the various sex-skill groups. For skilled 
males, the number earning under 25 cents was practically negligible, 
with less than 1 percent receiving below 30 cents and only 5.9 percent 
paid under 40 cents. For both semiskilled and unskilled employees, 
however, the proportions earning less than 25 cents were quite sub- 
stantial, ranging from 13.0 percent for semiskilled males to 30.2 per- 
cent for unskilled females. Taking 30 cents as the upper limit, the 
proportions varied from 26.8 percent for semiskilled males to 50.8 
percent for unskilled females. The adjustment to a minimum of 40 
cents would directly affect the hourly earnings of over 60 percent of 
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the semiskilled males, more than 80 percent of the semiskilled fer a]. 
and 85 percent of the unskilled males and females. , 

In the northern region, the proportion of employees earning unde; 
25 cents an hour was only 4.6 percent, but as many as 15.7 percent 
were paid less than 30 cents and considerably over half (56.8 percent 
below 40 cents. Less than 1 percent of the skilled males earned unde, 
40 cents. Very few of the semiskilled and only 2.1 percent of the 
unskilled males were paid below 25 cents, but 4.7 percent of the semj- 
skilled and 10.2 percent of the unskilled females were found in tha; 
category. A very small proportion (less than 2 percent) of the semj- 
skilled males received under 30 cents, whereas the figures were || 2 
percent for unskilled males, 18.9 percent for semiskilled females, and 
23.1 percent for unskilled females. On the other hand, each of the 4 
sex-skill groups showed a considerable number of workers paid below 
40 cents, the percentages being 21.4 for semiskilled males, 51.8 for 
unskilled males, 66.4 for semiskilled females, and 77.7 for unskilled 
females. 

One-fourth (25.6 percent) of the southern employees were paid under 
25 cents an hour, less than one-half (45.6 percent) below 30 cents, 
and nearly four-fifths (78.7 percent) under 40 cents. In this region 
also, relatively few of the skilled workers were found in the lower-earn- 
ings classes, those receiving under 30 cents constituting less than | 
percent; 7.8 percent received below 40 cents. By contrast the propor- 
tion in the lower-wage classes was fairly high in all of the remaining 
skill groups. Taking 25 cents as the upper limit, the percentages 
ranged from 15.6 for semiskilled males to 36.3 for unskilled females. 
The percentage earning under 30 cents varied from 32.0 for semiskilled 
males to 59.2 for unskilled females, and those paid below 40 cents 
ranged from 69.3 percent for semiskilled males to 92.0 percent for 
unskilled males. 

It should be pointed out that in both the northern and southern 
regions, with few exceptions, the proportion of workers in the lower- 
wage classes was higher for females than for males and for unskilled 
than semiskilled employees. In the southern territory, however, the 
proportion of workers earning under 40 cents an hour was greater for 
males than for females in the unskilled group. Moreover, exactly 
the same proportion of semiskilled and unskilled females earned under 
40 cents. It should also be noted that the semiskilled and unskilled 
employees in this industry, of whom the highest proportion was 
found in the lower-wage classes, constitute by far the greatest part 
of the total labor force. 


EARNINGS OF LEARNERS AND APPRENTICES 





Only 2.1 percent of all wage earners included in the sample of the 
seamless branch were classed by the employer as learners and p- 
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prentices, these groups forming 2.3 percent of all females and 1.7 
percent of all males. The learners and apprentices constituted 1.1 
percent of all employees in the northern establishments and 2.4 percent 
1 the southern mills. In the class of unskilled workers, they formed 
3.1 percent in the North and 11.2 percent in the South. 

Eighty percent of the learners and apprentices earned less than 25 
sents an hour in the country as a whole (76 percent were in this group 
nthe North, and 81 percent in the South), and 89 percent (92 percent 
in the North and 88 percent in the South) received under 30 cents. 
All but 4 percent of the learners and apprentices in the entire country 
earned less than 40 cents; all but 2 percent in the northern and all 
but 5 percent in the southern territory were in this group. 


Weekly Hours 


FULL-TIME OPERATION 


The majority of the establishments included in the sample of the 
seamless branch were operating on a 2- or 3-shift basis in September 
1938. Of the 97 plants scheduled, 60 were on 2 or 3 shifts, relatively 
few having a third shift. In the mills having more than 1 shift, 
however, the second and third shifts were usually confined to selected 
occupations, most frequently in the knitting department. About 
three-fourths of the southern plants had at least some employees on 


second or third shifts, but only a third of the northern mills worked 
more than 1 shift. 

As in the full-fashioned industry, the 8-hour shift and 40-hour week 
were common. 

Of the 32 seamless mills scheduled in the North, 20 had a 40-hour 
week for all employees, while in 6 most of the workers were on that 
basis. One establishment operated on a 37-hour basis for all em- 
ployees. In the remaining plants, the normal hours of work amounted 
to 42% in 1 mill, 44 in 2, 45 in 1, and 50 in 1 establishment, these 
hours applying to all or nearly all of the workers. 

Of the 65 southern mills, 36 had a 40-hour week for all workers, 
and in 13 others most of the employees worked 40 hours. In the 
remaining plants, the full-time hours were 44 in 3 establishments, 45 
in 5, 48 in 4, 50 in 3, and 51% in 1 mill, these hours covering most of 
the employees in each case. 


ACTUAL HOURS WORKED 


The actual weekly hours of all workers in the seamless branch for 
the country as a whole averaged 37.4 in September 1938. They were 
slightly more in the northern than in the southern region—37.4 as 
compared with 37.3 hours. 


‘ Of the 383 learners and apprentices scheduled, 290 were females and only 93 males. 
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Male employees in the country as a whole averaged 40.1 hours 
which may be compared with 36.2 hours for females. | 
The highest averages of actual hours worked per week wer found 
for skilled males. Among the females, the semiskilled averaged more 
than the unskilled, but the opposite was true of the male workers. 







TaBLe 8.—Average Actual Weekly Hours of Seamless-Hosiery Workers, by Skill, Sex 
and Region, 1938 






















































j ee 
| All workers | Semiskilled Unskilled 
| Skilled: 
Region | | Male - i 
| Total | Male Female | Total | Male | Female; Total | Male | Fe 
| = | —— Lat 
United States_. __- | 37.4 40.1 36. 2 | 44.0 37.0 38.8 36.3 36. 5 39. 9 
es = t 37.4] 40.4] 365] 428] 37.1] 39.21 1366| 366| 40.6| 
a = 37.3 40.0 36. 0 44.4 37.0 38.5 136.2 36. 4 39. 7 
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2 Includes 26 workers reported as skilled 





} Includes 23 workers reported as skilled. 








Table 9 indicates that one-third (33.4 percent) of the total em. 
ployees worked fewer than 36 hours; most of those worked only part 
time during the week scheduled, as a result of labor turn-over and 
absenteeism. Only one-tenth (10.2 percent) of the total worked 36 
and under 40 hours. Less than one-third (31.9 percent) were found 
in the class of 40 and under 44 hours, and most of these worked 
exactly 40 hours. The remaining one-fourth of the labor force worked 
44 hours and over, but only 3.3 percent worked 52 hours and over. 

Nearly one-half (49.0 percent) of the females, as against one-third 
(32.1 percent) of the males, worked under 40 hours. The number 
working 40 and under 48 hours was practically the same for both 
sexes, the proportions being 45.2 percent for females and 47.9 percent 
for males. On the other hand, those working 48 hours and over con- 
stituted only 5.8 percent for females, as compared with 20.0 percent 
for males. Similar differences between males and females in actual 
weekly hours were found in both the northern and southern regions 

















TaBLE 9.—Percentage Distribution of Seamless-Hosiery Workers, by Actual W eekly 
Hours, 1938 











Weekly hours United States North South 














| Total | Male | Female Total Male | Female| Total | Male 
Under 8 hours........._.__. | 09 0.4 Lil} 0.4 0.6 0.3 1.0 0.4 
8 and under 16 hours_____-__| 2.5 | 1.8 2.9 | 2.5 2.3 2.6 2.5 1.6 
16 and under 20 hours___._-- 2. 6 1.9 3.0 2.6 2.2 2.7 27 1.8 
20 and under 24 hours_.-.__- 2.8 2.2 3. 1 me fe 3, 2.8 | 2.0 
24 and under 28 hours__-_--- 5.8 5.3 6.0 6.6 5.3 7.0 5.5 5.3 
28 and under 32 hours_---_-_-- 6.9 5. 4 | 7.6 5.4 2.4 6.4 7.4 6.1 
32 and under 36 hours_----.-- 11.9 | 7.9| 13.7 12.5 7.1 14.2 11.8 8.1 
36 and under 40 hours______- 10. 2 | 7.2 11.6 10.9 4.4 13.0 10.0 7.8 
40 and under 44 hours______. 31.9 | 33. 4 30.9 34.1 37.3 33.2 31.0 32. 6 | 
44 and under 48 hours______- 14. 4 14.5 14.3 Ri 14.4 10.8 15.2 14.6 
48 and under 52 hours______- 6.8 10. 5 5. 2 7.9 10. 2 7.1 6.5 | 10.6 
52 and under 56 hours...___- 1.8 4.9 5 1.4 Vetere 2.0) 47 
56 hours and over_...______. 1.5 4.6 ian 1.3 7g Sees. 1.5 4.4 
ee 100.0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 100. 0 109. 0 
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In the various occupational groups, the highest averages appeared 
for supervisory, maintenance, and service occupations, in which most 
of the employees are males. For example, watchmen reported the 
highest average, namely 51.0 hours. Miscellaneous skilled and semi- 
skilled indirect employees, most of whom work in the maintenance 
departments, averaged 48 to 49 hours. Working foremen and male 
factory Clerks both showed an average of 45.0 hours. 










Weekly Earnings 





The average earnings per week covering all employees in the seamless 
industry amounted to only $13.11. Nearly three-fifths (59.4 percent) 
of the total earned between $8 and $16 a week. More than one-sixth 
(17.7 percent) received under $8, but some of these for various reasons 
worked part-time during the week scheduled. Another sixth (16.7 per- 
cent) were paid between $16 and $24, thus leaving only 6.2 percent 
earning $24 and over. 

As was shown in table 7, the average earnings per week for males 
varied from $34.61 for working foremen to $9.42 for miscellaneous 
unskilled direct employees. For females, the average weekly earnings 
ranged from $14.30 for boarders to $5.44 for learners and apprentices. 

The average weekly earnings for all workers in the northern area 
exceeded those in the southern area by $3.05, the figures being re- 













s spectively $15.42 and $12.37. Whereas more than one-half (53.5 





percent) of the southern employees earned under $12 a week, the 
number found in this classification in the North amounted to less 
than three-tenths (29.2 percent) of the total. At the other extreme 
only 5.0 percent were paid $24 and over in the southern territory 
compared with 10.1 percent in the North. Since there was little 
variation in weekly hours worked between the 2 regions, the difference 
in earnings per week reflect largely those in hourly earnings. 

For the country as a whole, the average weekly earnings were $17.04 
for all males and $11.37 for females. In terms of sex-skill groups, 
the averages ranged from $29.66 for skilled males in the North to 
$10.02 for unskilled females in the South. 














TaBLE 10.—Average Weekly Earnings of Seamless-Hosiery Workers, by Skill, Sex, and 
Region, 1938 









All workers Tes Semiskilled Unskilled 
Region a meg 


Total | Male | Female Total | Male | Female! Total | Male | Female 




























United States...._- $13.11 | $17.04 | $11.37 | $28.24 | $12.37 | $14.50 | $11.61 | $10.91 | $12.14 | $10.58 
ee 15.42 | 21.76 | 13.39] 20.66 | 14.63| 19.19|113.63| 13.03| 15.75| 12.47 
a 12.37 | 15.91 | 10.63 | 27.72 | 11.62] 13.53 |210.83| 10.32] 11.36| 10.02 












































' Includes 23 workers reported as skilled. 2 Includes 26 workers reported as skilled. 
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HOURS AND EARNINGS IN THE CEREAL-PREP \R\4. 
TIONS INDUSTRY, 1938 








MEDIAN hourly earnings in the cereal-preparations industry 
were 61.5 cents, but there was a great variation in hourly earni) 
range being from less than 30 cents to $1.10 or more. Large qu: 
of cereal preparations are purchased by the Government, and a 
was made in April and May 1938, by the United States Womey’ 
Bureau, of wages and hours in the industry, preliminary to proce: lings 
by the Public Contracts Board to fix minimum wages under the Py}) 
Contracts Act. 

The survey covered 33 establishments whose principal products 
were breakfast cereals (rolled oats; shredded wheat; puffed wheat and 
rice; wheat, bran, and corn flakes; etc.), various prepared flours (pap. 
cake and waffle flour; buckwheat flour; etc.), and similar food prod. 
ucts made from wheat, oats, and other grain products. Two-thirds 
(67 percent) of the 4,610 employees covered were men. The estab- 
lishments surveyed represented at least one-third of those in the ip- 
dustry, and the employees covered represented 60 percent of the tot] 
employees. 
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Hours of Work 





Over half of the establishments which reported a regular schedule o! 
hours had a scheduled week of 40 hours. In the other establishments. 
the weekly hours ranged from 36 to 48, where the hours were the sam 
for both men and women. In 4 establishments, a different hourly 
schedule was in effect for men and women, the hours being, respec- 
tively, 48 and 40; 48 and 45; 50 and 44; and 54 and 48. 

Almost half of the employees worked less than 40 hours in the pay- 
roll week recorded, and about one-sixth (16 percent) worked 40 hours 
Only one-eighth (13 percent) worked longer than 44 hours. 

The number of hours worked varied in the different States, th 
proportion of employees working less than 40 hours being as great as 
76 percent in Nebraska and Missouri and 80 percent in Iowa, and as 
small as 16.2 percent in California and Oregon and 16.8 percent in 
New York and New Jersey. The proportion of the employees work- 
ing 48 hours or longer ranged from 3 percent in Nebraska and Missouri 
to 30 percent in Illinois and Indiana. <A majority of the employees 
(51 to 60 percent) in each occupational group (except the processing 
department and foremen) worked less than 40 hours a week. In the 
processing department, the largest group (39 percent) worked from 40 
to 44 hours, inclusive, and 29 percent worked less than 40 hours. 

In table 1 is shown the percentage of the employees who workeé 
specified weekly hours in the various occupational groups. 
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Taste 1.—Hours Worked by Employees in Cereal-Preparations Industry, by 
Occupational Group 





Percent of employees whose actual weekly hours 
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| Includes workers in printing, carton and box, can, and wampaper departments. 


Hourly and Weekly Earnings 


Almost one-half (45 percent) of the 4,569 employees in the cereal- 
preparations industry for whom hours were reported earned 45 and 
under 65 cents an hour. Approximately 6 percent earned less than 40 
cents an hour. The median (midpoint) hourly earnings were 61.5 
cents and the mean (arithmetic average) earnings were 66.2 cents. 
The highest average earnings (78.9 cents) in any State or State group 


were in Michigan and the lowest (49.1 cents) in Nebraska and Mis- 
souri combined (see table 3). 

There was considerable variation in hourly earnings in the different 
occupations. Engineers, firemen, and mechanical workers employed in 
the manufacturing processes had the highest earnings, their average 
being 84.7 cents an hour. Workers in the processing occupations ! 
earned an average of 79.3 cents an hour; shipping and utility workers, 
65.1 cents an hour; and receiving and cleaning workers, 59.9 cents an 
hour. Filling, packing, and labeling workers earned the lowest hourly 
average—52.3 cents. 

Average (mean) hourly earnings in the various occupational groups 
are shown, by States, in table 2. 





‘ Cookers, bakers, dryers, sterilizers, mixers, rollers or flakers, shredders, puffers or shooters, and graders, 
according to machine on which workers are employed. 
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TaBLe 2.—Average Hourly Earnings in Cereal-Preparations Industry, by 


Occupationg) 
Group and State 
































































E | | | wey 
tm ployees re- Receiving and a Packing ana 
| ported cleaning | Processing | labeih 
State 
r Average | +, Average | a; Average | ,- 
Num- | Num- . } -| * ge 
ber | hourly | on hourly —_= hourly Num- hr 
earnings !} earnings ! earnings!) °° thing 
Cents Cents Cents ens 
EE, Sea an 4, 518 66. 2 88 59.9 | 1,135 79.3 | 1,916 ; 
California and Oregon__________. 204 Ff eet, EP a 55 67.1 | 106 a 7 
Illinois and Indiama_._________-- 448 59.1 Be factes | 124 63.8 192 Bl 
ee Ee 1, 084 54.1 58 56.6 | 159 61.6 444 ‘7 
TS EGS Se TI 1, 970 78. 9 F zacsocnceus 622 90. 5 703 BR 
IRE se i aie 90 og Nee, Hee ee _ eee 59 7 
Nebraska and Missouri__._.____- 207 49. 1 3 Me 48 53.8 114 4F 
New York and New Jersey-._-..-. 515 61.5 6 t.... te. 120 77.8 298 
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| ES SR eee oe 557 65.1] 571 84.7 66 71.2] 185 
California and Oregon____.____-_- 40 66. 8 | SASS Gee | eee 

Illinois and Indiama.._____..___- 65 57.6 37 os. | eS mea 
EERE ET. OP Te ee aS 207 53. 7 141 68. 2  ) ree 48 
RE Cae ES 148 85. 1 371 93. 6 | ae 118 
pO SESS er | aan | | Pee nee 
Nebraska and Missouri_._______- et g MET PE ig Serre: os 
New York and New Jersey-_-_-_-.-- 61 9 ae mS | eee 19 










1 Arithmetic mean; not computed where base less than 40. 
2 Includes workers in printing, carton and box, can, and wax-paper departments. 


The median week’s earnings in the industry in the pay-roll period 
scheduled were $24.00 and the average (mean) earnings were $25.65 
Approximately two-thirds (65 percent) of the employees for whom 
earnings were reported earned $15.00 and under $35.00, and over one- 
fifth (21 percent) earned $20.00 and under $25.00. There was a 
wide range in average week’s earnings as between the various State 
groups. The lowest average was $16.55 in Nebraska and Missouri, 
and the highest, $31.15, in Michigan. The average week’s earnings in 
the industry in the different State groups, and also the average hourly 
earnings, are presented in table 3. 


TaBLe 3.—Average Week’s and Hourly Earnings in Cereal-Preparations Industry, 
by State 
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Num- ae Num- - | 
ber of me Me- Mean 4 ber of — Me- | 7, ‘ 
em- tile 2 dian # | * em- file 3 dian * 
ployees ployees | 
Cents Cents Ce 
ES. Se ae 4, 610 $17. 95 $24. 00 $25. 65 4, 569 50. 8 61.5 
California and Oregon_______- 204 19. 45 26. 00 26. 00 204 4y. 4 62. 
Illinois and Indiana... ._____-- 456 17. 40 22. 40 24. 55 454 50. 5 55.1 
LR ee 1, OR5 14. 40 18. 10 18. 65 1, 084 45.4 54. 6 : 
0 SS ea 1, 970 23. 80 31. 65 31.15 1, 970 61.2 81.4 
| ED ae 125 12. 45 21. 75 20. 90 125 37.1 50. 8 
Nebraska and Missouri______- 207 11. 25 15. 85 16. 55 207 42.2 47.4 
New York and New Jersey._- 563 19. 75 24. 00 25. 00 525 50. 2 57. : 2 























1 Extra pay for overtime not included. 
? One-fourth of the workers earned less and three-fourths earned more than the figure shown. 
3 One-half of the workers earned less and one-half earned more than the figure shown. 

‘ Simple arithmetic average. 
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INCOMES OF DENTISTS AND OSTEOPATHIC 
PHYSICIANS, 1937 


THE average annual net income from professional services, including 
professional salaries, of dentists practicing in the United States in 
1937, was $2,914, as compared with $4,273 in 1929 and $2,251 in 
1933. Osteopathic physicians in 1937 had an average net profes- 
sjonal income of $2,584. 


Incomes of Dentists 


Table 1, which also includes the median net incomes representing 
the levels above and below which an equal number of cases are re- 
ported,’ shows the great variation in incomes among members of the 
profession, as well as the changing distribution of percentages in the 
lifferent income groups, by years. 


TaBLe 1.—Cumulative Percentage Distribution of Dentists According to Total Net 
Income From Professional Services 
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Average income $4, 273 |$2, 251 my 546 |$2,769 $2,914 |$2,809 |$3, 671 |$5, 451 |$2, 883 $3, 386 
Median income-_-__- 3, 67 880 |$2,173 |$2, 371 |$2, $2, 444 |$3,011 |$4, 489 |$1, 962 [$2,228 
Percent of total 91.6 5.9| 2.5| 925] 48 
Number in sample__-| 4, | 6 185 | 7,028 | 7,455 | 7,963 | 6,876 | 472 | 231 | 7, 3485 | 388 








' Less than a twentieth of 1 percent of the returns reported $20,000 or more. 


From table 2 it will be noted that dentists in the Pacific States 
received higher average and median incomes in 1937 than in any other 
State group. The average income for the Middle Atlantic States is 





!U. 8. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Survey of Current Business, Washington, April 
1939: Incomes of Dentists and Osteopathic Physicians, by Herman Lasken. 
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reported as almost equal to that of the Pacific group, but their media, 
income was ranked fourth among the geographic divisions, “indi tine 
a higher dispersion of individual incomes in that group of S: 





Figures on average income of dentists by size of place will be givoy in 
a later report. It will be noted that the average incomes for tho go. 
lected States within geographical divisions tend to be most subst: nts) 







in those States with the heavier proportions of urban populatio 


TABLE 2.—Average and Median Net Income of Dentists, by Geographic Divisi. 
by Selected States, 1937 
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RS SE OSS EOP ee : 704 3, 426 | 











Incomes of Osteopathic Physicians 


Osteopathic physicians practicing in the United States in 1937 
received an average net income from professional services, including 
professional salaries, of $2,584, the corresponding figure for 1929 being 
$3,620 and for 1933, $1,943, as recorded in table 3. In 1937 almost 
two-thirds of the general practitioners had incomes under $2,500 while 
only slightly over one-third of the wholly specialized group had less 
than that income, 
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Tapie 3.—Cumulative Percentage Distribution of Osteopathic Physicians According to 
Total Net Income From Professional Services 





a By type of practice, By type of income 
By years 1937 recipient, 1937 





Item Partly Whol- 100 


Part | per- 
spe- | ly spe- : 


ized ized aried sal- 








percentage of total re- 
porting net incomes 
of less than— 


on 





1.9 


9.8 
21.5 
34. 1 
49.2 
61.6 
68.8 


| 822 
| 89.3 
93. 1 
95. 6 
96.9 
98. 1 
98.9 


99. ¢ 97. | 99.9 
99. 99. ¢ 97. 99.9 
99. .0 | 97.7 99.9 


9. 
21. 
33. § 
49. 
61. 














ar ore Ww © oO 


82. 
89. 
92. 
95. 
96. 
97. { 
98. 





$10,000___ - 


$15,000......... 
$20,000. - . . 
$25,000. . . . 


So sINonwor oo ons > 
= onosavoem on OO. 
WOnm CD10 oo fhrres oO 


“Isl “II OS or on © 


we 





--| .0 | 100. nian’ 100.0 | 100.0 


Average income... ._..|$3, 620 |$1, 943 |$2, 190 |$2, 425 |$2,584 |$2,348 |$3,058 |$5, 309 |$2, 579 
Median income $3,067 |$1,521 |$1, 757 |$1,945 |$2,037 |$1, $2,472 |$3, 626 |$2,032 
Percent of total.......|_......|- Be PE ea Se 3.1 | ; 2.5 93. 6 
Numberinsample._.| 704| 873 | 1,088 1,240 | 1,472 | 1,018 K 38 | 1,374 

















The highest average and median incomes of osteopathic physicians 
in 1937 were received in the Pacific States, and the lowest average 
incomes of this professional group were reported for the West North 
Central and Mountain States, according to table 4. 


TABLE 4.—Average and Median Net Income of Osteopathic Physicians, by Geographic 
Divisions, 1937 





Net income from professional 
Number in SEE VICS 


Geographic division sample 





Average Median 





New England 2, 48 $2, 185 
Middle Atlantic 2, 096 
East North Central 2, 167 
West North Central..........-.. SUV RS Se eR OCOES Es , 300 1, 740 
South Atlantic ’ 2, 075 
South Central 1, 912 
Mountain y 1, 720 
Pacific 2, 393 
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SALARIES IN PUBLIC LIBRARIES, 1938 


OF 45 LIBRARIES serving more than 200,000 population, 21 showed 
increases of from 2 to 25 percent in salaries for the year 193 
compared with the preceding year; and in 13 of this class of libraries 
salary restorations of from 1 to 15 percent were made. In 10 libraric 
increases of from 2 to 16 percent were expected for the current fisca] 
year, and 2 reported that salary restorations were to be effected. 
Complete restoration of salaries was reported by 30 libraries, while s 
were operating under a salary reduction in amounts which ranged as 
high as 22% percent. These figures and the data which follow were 
secured by the American Library Association in a survey of salaries 
paid in 1938.! 

In table 1 a comparison is made of 1938 median salaries with thos, 
of 1937, in libraries serving a population of over 200,000. 
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TasBLe 1.—Median Salaries in Libraries Serving More than 200,000 Population, 1937 
and 1938 





























1937 | 1938 
Occupation TT 
Minimum | Maximum | Minimum | Maxi: 

EE ae ee Te ON CLT eT $2, 010 $2, 746 $2, 100 
ig ee ae a ee eS 1, 900 2, 290 1, 860 
ERE SE A ES SKN ae 1, 560 2, 085 1, 530 | 
Pwet eeeetant, departments... ....................-..- 1, 568 1, 977 1, 620 
CC TE LILLE LEAL TS 1, 800 1, 990 1, 620 | 
Ut LU eee 1, 440 1, 763 1, 320 | 
i ie a _sindeabinbinintiniammanc 1,320 1, 837 1, 320 
a ee 1, 276 1,740 | 1, 320 
Other professional assistants... -..................-.--- 1, 242 | 1, 900 | 1, 200 | 
Subprofessional assistants......................-.-..... | 900 | 1, 310 | 900 








The salaries of chief librarians in November 1938 in selected cities 
in the United States having a population of more than 200,000 ranged 
from $3,000 in Dallas, Tex., to $10,000, the latter rate being paid in 
both Brooklyn, N. Y., and Newark, N. J. The salary of the chief of 
the New York City library was not given. 

The lowest salary reported for a department head was $900 in 
Birmingham, Ala., and the highest $4,500, which was paid in the city 
of Los Angeles and in Milwaukee. Catalogers’ salaries ran from 
$960 in New Orleans to $2,880 in Chicago. 

Salaries for five classes of library employees in the United States and 
Canada, grouped according to population served, are recorded in 
table 2. 


1 American Library Association Bulletin, Chicago, April 1939, pp. 271, 275, 278, 281, 282. 
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Libraries serving— 


Department 
heads 


Branch and 
subbranch 
librarians 


Professional 
assistants ! 





Mini- | 
mum 


Mini- | Maxi- 
mum |} mum 


| 


Mini- 
mum 


Maxi- 
mum 


Maxi- 
muni 





More than 200,000 population: | 
i dinankiiitn +demuaeneeddites $2, 520 | $3,400 |$2,477 | 
Median 1,530 | 2, 059 | 1, 21044) 
600 : 780 


1, 824 | 1, 692 
1, 270 | 1, 200 
720 | 600 


1, 680 


2,410 | 
1, 26744) 
824 


bd 
ate 


100, 000- 199,999 population: 
High 
soame... iicbcebuechseceneastn 


enw 
s8E 88 S85 
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5, 000- 99, 999 population: 
High 
Median 


ie OO 
_— 


- 


10,000 -34,999 population: 
High 


1, 620 
Median 


1, 000 
720 


_ ee KD 
ss 











960 1, 260 

















i Exclusive Of first assistants in departments, divisions, and branches; catalogers; and children’s librarians. 
AAAS 


AND HOURS OF WHITE AND NEGRO 
WORKERS IN GEORGIA, 1938 


WAGES 


WEEKLY wages of white males in inspected establishments in 
Georgia in 1938, listed in the following table,’ ranged from $15 in 
canneries to $37.50 in film companies, while the wage range for white 
females was from $8.70 in restaurants and cafes to $27.50 in film 
companies. ‘The weekly wages of colored males were as low as $4.85 in 
foundries and as high was $18 in film companies. The range for 
colored females was from $6 in creameries and dairies to $13.20 in a 
sugar refinery. 

This tabulation brings out strikingly the wide differences between 
the wages of white and colored workers. However, consideration 
must be given to the fact that in many cases occupational status may 
account for these seeming wage discriminations. 





1 Georgia Department of Labor. Second Annual Report, 1938. Atlanta, 1938. 
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Wages and Hours of White and Negro Workers in Specified Kinds of Establishm 





| 


| 



































Whites | Negroes 
Num- | 
_ | Wee eek-| Females | Males | Females M 
Class of establishment a, F 
ploy- 1ours | ; | a " 
ees | Num- | Week- iN Nem | Wee eek-| Num. | _ | Nun 
ber | we -* | wens ber | wages ber 
Auto and garage._.......__- 2, 742 46 122 sor $21.31 | 2, 184 |$23. 90 | SEeere Cao 436 
|i i Bae 1, 849 41| 671 ° 12.49 | 1,002 | 20.54/ 63 | $7.00) 113 
Beauty shope..............-- 536 (1) 415 | 23.10 88 | 27.90 25 | 10.00 8 
Bottling and soft-drink manu- 
a 736 44 39 | 15.78 | 480 | 26.91 |....... ae a 
| Weep 397 44 | 250 | 10.00 121 | 15.00 | 13 | 9.00 13 
Cotton-oil companies... ___- 989 44 147 | 12.50 453 | 19. 13 | 11 | 8. 50 378 
Creameries and dairies. -__-.- 54 56 | 1} 20.00} 45! 20.34} 1| 6.00 7 
i 154 | > Sees a J * =e 86 
Fertilizer plants..........._-- 548 | 43 46 | 17.58 140 | a ee 362 
Filling stations............... 632 | 63 7 | 16.00 357 | 23. 50 | sitininadnla 268 
ee 1, 534 | 43 | 2 | 18.00 | 1,207 | 30.15 |_.__.. 7 325 
Film companies__._.......... 285| 40] 151 | 27.50 114 | 37.50 |......- . 20 
Food and produce_....._.___. 318 | 52 136 | 14.36| 144| 19.40 |.....__|.. 38 
Furniture companies____.___- 467 | 47 48 | 20.00 | 300 | 23. 50 | 6 | 9.00 113 
Garment manufacturers_.__._- 2, 991 44 | 8,804 | 14.00 | 3,493 | 16.50 | 364] 9.00 330 
Ice-cream and ice manufac- 
Se 140 48 4 | 12.00 0 | |} ee 49 
Insurance companies- ----..--- , 385 | 40 685 | 20.00 | 717 | 36.50 |_- ae 10 
Dry cleaners and laundries...| 4,262 | 46 | 1,026] 11.78 | 801 | 22.72|1,792| 8 46| 463 
SS Sea 100 | 48 4 | 20. 00 | tt © | Sgeee pea 51 
Marble quarries__.....____- i: 36| 401. iol 19 | 16.00 |. 17 
Miscellaneous._............-- , 164 | 44 | 1,478 | 15.18 | 3,871 | 20.02 | 138) 6.50 677 
Oil (gas) companies. -__.__._-- 301 42 145 | 22. 50 | 108 | 26.50 |_._.__-| a 1s 
Packing plants___........_- -| 1,902 | 45 | 400 16.75 | 1,064 | 34.00 | 40 | 11.00] 398 
Paper and printing plants____| 3,181 | 40 | 787 | 21.06 | 2,267 | 33.50 |_______| | 137 
Restaurants and cafes_-___-__- 901 54} 325 8. 70 222 | 12. 50 | 9 | 6.00 | 258 
Sugar refineries............__- 425 | | en ee 210 24. 00 | 53 | 13.20 162 
Stores: 
Department..............| 7,019 48 | 3,918 | 15.76 | 2,776 | 22.65| 84]| 8.78 241 
=e , 235 56 | 467 | 14.96 498 | 23. 50 |... _- mand 270 
5 and 10-cent_-...........- , 304 48 | 1,063 | 13.52 150 | 21. 50 40 | 7.26 | 51 
Stove manufacturers. __..._-- 137 4 SE A rs Me 35 
TD IIR. « onncccanccecess , 659 40 (18,171 | 14.90 |23,121 | 17.56] 482] 842] 1,885 
Truck companies._........._- 255 45 15 | 20. 00 225 | 26. 50 | | 15 









1 Hours vary. 
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Wages and Hours of Labor 
WAGES IN FRANCE, OCTOBER 1938 


THE general average of wages in France in 1938 followed the upward 
end of the two preceding years. The annual wage study’ made 
by the General Statistical Bureau of France in October each year 
hows the general trend of wages, although the method of securing 
‘he information may not result in entire accuracy in certain individual 
instances. ‘The data are secured through questionnaires addressed 
io officers of trade councils and mayors of the principal towns of the 
Departments, and in Alsace-Lorraine and in the region of Paris, to 
various trade organizations. The wages reported are an approxi- 
mate evaluation of the rates most frequently paid in each occupation 
and the information reported on each of the questionnaires is checked 
vith similar information for neighboring localities and with that 
(yrnished in preceding years, and if any anomalies are discovered the 
questionnaires are returned for correction. With these checks and 
because Of the fact that the information is secured from the same 
organizations each year and in the same manner, the data are regarded 
as giving an essentially correct picture of the general wage movement. 

Prior to 1937 the year 1930 showed the highest average wages. In 
October 1938 the average hourly wage of men in cities other than 
Paris was 6.19 francs, or 10.5 percent above the 1937 figure, 63 percent 
above the average for 1935, and 51 percent higher than in 1930. The 
average hourly wage of women in 1938 was 3.42 francs, the corre- 
sponding increases over 1937, 1935, and 1930, being 11 percent, 51 
percent, and 41 percent, respectively. In Paris and its environs the 
average hourly wage of men in 20 occupations was 10.50 francs in 
October 1938. ‘This rate was 69 percent higher than in 1935 and 58 
percent higher than in 1930 but only 4.5 percent above the rate in 
October 1937, as in a number of occupations the increases which were 
to become effective November 1, 1937, were included in the October 
reports. Among women in the dressmaking and lingerie shops there 
was & 10-percent increase in the weekly wages paid in 1938 as com- 
pared with 1937. Workers in fashionable dressmaking shops were 
receiving the same wages as in 1937, but a recent award by the umpire 
granted them a 5-percent increase. 

Table 1 gives the average hourly wages in 1935, 1936, 1937, and 1938 
in Paris and other cities. 


' Bulletin de la Statistique générale de la France, Paris, January-March 1939. 
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TaBLe 1.—Average Hourly Wages in French Cities in October of Each Year, 19 

































































































3 TAi 
by Occupation 
4 yerae 
[Average exchange rate of franc in October 1935=6.59 cents; October 1936=4.67 cents; Octobe, 
cents; October 1938=2.67 cents] —— 
Average hourly wages in— —_— 
ressIna 
| First 
Occupation Paris and its environs | Cities other than Sect 
— ah Helper 
| | Appr I 
1938 | 1937 | 1936 1935 | 1938 | 1937 | 193 rashion ib 
2 -F —_—. P ———s 5 Skilles 
| Worke 
Males Francs | Francs | Francs | Francs | Francs | Francs | Fra Helpe 
RS tt ee 10.50 | 10.06} 7.06 6.23 | 6.19 5. 60 1.4 Q Appre! 
}—— ——_ — —} | — a | ees | ts | | | 
SS AF EE EE OOP, Ee SEE OD, SIS | 65.54 5.17 { areata 
Printers, compositors.............-.- 11.90) 10.50) 7.25) 6.15) 6.87 6. 09 { 194.44 f 
i i ial meal | 11.90] 10.50 6.75 5.05 | 6.84 5. 99 1.£ 1176.77 fi 
| TE ae ree eae eee See | §.86 5.12 4 + 148.80 fi 
Saddlers, harnessmakers--_-_. _..--._-- ‘ire RE! eae re, | §.48 4. 96 4.2 
FE A ee Sa Ne Lee | 5.45 4.85 3 
LTT TS |} 849; 849] 638) 5.50) 587) 5.43] 4 The 
MGR EE THR TES Rs Sieae | 5.56| 56.15] 4 
aris nc tibiae ienntaneienees eS eC MeN alist 5.13 | 4.63] 3.¢ from tl 
| ie PRO TR EEA ei TOC LS eset See 5. 31 | 4.95| 3.9 » 
TT TE Be: NAS ee ETS a -| 5.96] 5.40 { hers of 
BEE nicctcancossencnssitien 9.80) 9.10) 7.50) 6.25) 6.37) 5.72) 4 ; 
ae Tiers Bar Re. ee 5. 90 5.45 4 of the 
SASSY 10. 10 9. 40 6. 50 5.87 | 6.42 5.79 | 4 ‘ 
LEN Jae. operat ae Bongie® | 6.32] 5.61 4. ¢ r tion of 
See eee Le SS 4 ) a 6.04 | 5.29 4.4 ; 
ERE REN ti is 9.85 9. 65 6.50| 5.87) 6.44] 5.84 4. the cor 
a) 9.85} 9.65] 6.75| 5.87| 6.35 | 5.76 | 4.5 
| CNEL mete Sit ila ited BP tiete 6.90} 6.14] 481 and laa 
- “Se ee Sa Ss ees ea 6.28 | 5.76 4. an 
RIE RRNA Tn 10.45} 10.28] 7.25| 6.25| 6.47 5. 91 4.6 localiti 
SRE ES ae er 11. 70 10. 50 7.50 6. 10 6. 59 | 5. 84 4.6 
ORS RS eS Aen ae 8 vee | 6.08 5. 45 4 wares | 
FEET OE EEO. TE RSS Bess | £28. 220 4.5 
Rr ie ge Relea 9.85| 9.65| 7.25| 6.00] 6.35| 5.78| 4.48 11.04 1 
0 Ea ee ae! eee een piahaeka 6.88 | 6.11] 4.74 
na eee 11.90} 10.35 7.20} 6.05 6.92} 6.14 4.84 corresy 
a eae 9. 91 9. 70 . 80 6. 00 6.56 | 5.94 4.77 
NS ERATE CRE ic: MOND rears Me “wee ae 6. 00 1.8 francs. 
0 a ee ¥ 3) See 6. 50 6. 25 5. 93 5. 37 4. lf 
a 12. 85 12. 10 9. 25 9. 25 6. 72 6. 05 4. 34 wages 
SE ee ae 10.15 10. 60 7. 00 6. 37 6. 43 §.85 | 4.5! — 
Navvies (terrasiers)..........-..---| 9.55] 9.55] 650] 625] 567] 511] 3.9 increas 
ele yn RRR RNa See | 10.45 | 10.28 7. 25 6.25 | 6.50 5.95 | 4.6 : 
House painters.....----------------- | 985| 9.65| 7.00| 600| 6.33] 5.77] 4.48 unskall 
Ornamental-stone cutters__.....____-- | 11.35] 11.05] 7.67 7.12 7.78 6. 85 5. 5 a 
Brickmakers................-.....-- Le has Tb pees “Genet Bvleciend 5.72| 5.06] 4 Wag 
| Ee ae ST ae ee ee See 6.01 5. 25 4. 52 ' 
ee | 11.45 |--2 oo 7.00} 6.12| 6.34] 65.75] 4.47 1936, a 
OE EE FSET. ART ERs Eee Serene 6. 20 5. 67 4. 4 
EN NT i 5. 91 5. 40 4.1 and ne 
. 27S? ESTES eR RR ager 6.15 5.78 | 4.44 
ll Pet AA La a See veel 4.92 .44| 3.46 worke1 
a . cTeaSec 
ES Ee Ee ee ee oe ee .42 3. 08 2. 62 
° = 3 = |; of 193: 
EES a eS ee A Lee Aen Meee 3. 36 3.10 2. 63 
AEE, TEAS: SKI CT aia, Reeieess 3. 40 3. 09 2. 67 from 2 
aa a ee ee ee 3. 30 2. 97 2. 5 : . 
0 SE EREOLEEEEE TA TATE EE. saa, etd 3. 59 3. 24 2.7 increas 
CF REE TEE LOE, CELE ES, a ae 3. 55 3.09; 2.63 2 
nn tecedimat ine latocand a adeees th acide 3.42| 3.04] 2.62 includ 
EAA Sestak QU Rae ee 3. 31 3.05 | 2.58 
and al 
increas 
Table 2 shows the average weekly wages paid in Paris to female Mfrepres, 





workers in dressmaking and lingerie shops and in fashionable <ress- 
making shops in 1936, 1937, and 1938. 
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TasLE 2.—Average Weekly Wages in French Dressmaking Shops, 1936 to 1938 


verage exchange rate of franc in October 1936=4.67 cents, October 1937 =3.35 cents, October 1938 =2.67 cents] 





Occupation 1938 1937 1936 





neocsmaking and lingerie shops: Francs Francs Francs 
second hands 1 203. 85-225. 81 3 185, 33 * 156. 00 
HelNGE,.cnaccdencsececccccecccevcescecececcts Suitetouien 4 166. 00 125. 45 105. 60 
Apprentices....... eeresecececesecoes 62. 72-84. 67 57. 02-76. 98 48. 00-64. 80 
ryshionable dressmaking shops: 
" Skilled workers ; 231. 00 231. 00 210. 00 
Workers of medium skill 176. 00 176. 00 160. 0U 
110. 00 110. 00 100. 00 
55. 00-66. 00 | § 238. 70-286.45 | 8 217. 00-260. 00 














i 194.44 franes for beginners. ‘ 137.99 francs for beginners. 
1176.77 franes for beginners. * Per month. 
1148.80 francs for beginners. 


The effect of the wage increases in different localities which resulted 
from the social laws of 1936 is shown most clearly by the index num- 
bers of hourly wages weighted according to the numerical importance 
of the different occupational groups in the various cities. EExamina- 
tion of the questionnaires returned by the trade councils showed that 
the conditions of application of the social laws varied as between small 
and large industries and the different classes of occupations in small 
localities and the large cities. In October 1938, the weighted average 
wages Of skilled workers were: 6.72 francs per hour in the Provinces; 
11.04 francs in Paris; and 7.50 francs for the entire country. The 
corresponding wages of laborers were 5.38 francs, 8.25 francs, and 5.91 
francs. ‘The weighted indexes of wages in October 1938, based on the 
wages paid in 1935, show that the hourly wages of skilled workers had 
increased 70 percent in the Provinces and 83 percent in Paris, and of 
unskilled workers, 81 percent and 101 percent, respectively. 

Wages of coal miners were remarkably stable from 1933 to June 
\936, averaging from 35 to 36 francs per day for underground workers 
and nearly 27 francs for surface workers. The wages of underground 
workers averaged 39.61 francs in the third quarter of 1936 and in- 
creased in each quarter thereafter to 64.69 francs in the last quarter 
of 1938. The increases for surface workers in the same period were 
from 31.11 frances to 50.68 francs. These raises in pay included an 
increase of approximately 6 percent on February 15, 1938, which 
included an increase in family allowances of not to exceed 2 percent, 
ind another 6-percent increase, effective September 1, 1938. This 
increase was granted as the result of a collective agreement between 
representatives of employers and workers and the Minister of Public 
Works which provided for working a certain number of supplementary 
ours up to March 1, 1939. 

The total number of days worked and the total earnings in the coal 


mines of France is shown in the following table for the 9-year period 
1930 to 1938. 
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TasLe 3.—Total Number of Days Worked and Total Earnings in French Cy 
1930 to 1938 


[Average exchange rate of franc in 1930 and 1931=3.92 cents; in 1932=3.93 cents; in 1934=—¢ 
1935=6.60 cents; in 1936=6.11 cents; in 1937=4.05 cents, and in 1938=2.88 cents] 















Days worked Earnings Year Days worked 
















































Francs 


_ —_— aecunsainup tacit 79, 400, 000 OS SE eee 53, 900, 000 

_ Se 70, 500, 000 SS 2 ee 53, 600, 000 , 

ee 60, 100, 000 Sf | 2. eee 54, 200,000 | 12 Wy ty 

eres: 57, 000, 000 Ry Soe, Gee, GeO Ih IG0B. 2. cncccccccsce- 57,000,000 | ! y 
pe wsticeneocnmatte 56, 600, 000 1, 846, 500, 000 


























1 Includes the amounts paid for vacations. 
Wages in Relation to Cost of Living 


Although the wage data are not sufficiently complete to permit ; 
satisfactory study of the purchasing power of wages, some figures arp 
given on the variation in wages in relation to the cost of living. From 
November 1937 to November 1938 the cost-of-living index of a family 
of four persons, based on 1930 as 100, rose from 110.0 to 120.3, or q) 
increase of 9.4 percent. The cost of board and lodging of a worker liy- 
ing alone, as determined by the replies to the questionnaires, averaged 
643 francs per month in October 1938 as compared with 597 francs in 
1937, 473 francs in 1935, and 537 francs in 1930. The increase from 
1937 to 1938 amounted to 7.7 percent, which is much below the 
calculations of the departmental cost-of-living committees. This is 
accounted for by the fact that the determinations by the committees 
are based on expenses resulting from a fixed standard of living, which 
is not necessarily true of the costs of board and lodging since, in a 
period of notable and rapid price increases, the increase in living costs 
can be checked by a decrease in the quality or quantity of the services 
furnished. 

The law of March 4, 1938, on conciliation and arbitration procedures 
to a certain extent adjusted wage rates to changes in the cost of living. 
It provided that in case of a variation of at least 5 percent in the 
official cost-of-living index, the arbitrators or the umpire in cases of 
demands for wage increases must adjust the wages and family allow- 
ances in proportion to the variation in the cost of living unless the 
economic condition of the particular industry does not permit. T 
provision was applied in a number of decisions rendered during 1938. 
Wages cannot be revised more frequently than every 6 months unless 
the rise in the index amounts to 10 percent, when the revision may 
be made as soon as the index is published for the department in which 
the dispute has occurred. 
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VINIMUM WAGES IN FRENCH METAL INDUSTRIES, 
1936 TO 1938 


THE GREAT increase in the number of collective agreements in 
france, as a result of the social laws of the 3 past years, has created 
, considerable documentation upon wages according to industries, 
secupations, and localities. The wages established as a result of the 
agreements are minimum hourly rates; but in the majority of cases, 
particularly among time workers, the rates thus established are the 
effective wages. A recent study! deals with wages in the various 
branches of the light and heavy metal industries, including iron 
and steel, wire mills, metal construction, naval construction, foundries, 
mechanical construction, electrical construction, etc., in the most 
representative regions and geographical districts, and covers about 
four-fifths of the total number of workers employed in these industries. 
The wages reported are for three periods, i. e., June or July 1936 or 
the second half of 1936; December 1936 when the hours were reduced 
fom 48 to 40 per week, with a 20-percent increase in hourly wages 
in the heavy metals the hours were reduced from 56 to 42 per week, 
which gave a 33-percent increase in the hourly rates); and wages in 
force on November 15, 1938, representing the changes which had taken 
place in the interval as a result of decisions, agreements, etc. As 
exact comparisons for specific occupations are not possible in most 
cases because of different occupational terminology in different 
parts of the country, a broad classification has been used. 

Among male workers there are five classifications: (1) Manoeuvres; 
2) manoeuvres et ouvriers spécialisés; (3) ouvriers secondaires, semi- 
professionnels, ouvriers professionels de 3° catégorie; (4), ouvriers 
professionnels (ou qualifiés); and (5) catégories exceptionnelles. The 
female workers are divided into four classes. Manoeuvres; ouvriéres 
de troisiéme, deuxiéme, et premiére catégories. 

Among male workers those in the first group, ‘“‘manoeuvres,”’ are, 
as a general rule, workers not having any special occupational quali- 
fication who are given work which does not require any training or at 
most very little and excluding work in any manufacturing processes. 
This classification is divided into ordinary laborers and “‘les manoeuvres 
de force,’ that is, laborers engaged in heavy physical work or exposed 
to dust, heat, or gases. In some cases these workers are engaged in 
simple manufacturing processes which do not require any apprentice- 
ship. This accounts for a certain degree of confusion between the 
first and second groups. 

Those in the second group, ‘‘manoeuvres et ouvriers spécialisés,”’ 
are workers able to work with machine tools or in other processes which 
do not require the knowledge of a trade for which a certificate of skill 


Bulletin de la Statistique générale de la France, Paris, January-March 1939. 
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is given at the end of apprenticeship. This group is divided, in many 
of the collective agreements, into two or three classes. , 

Group 3, designated as ‘‘ouvriers secondaires, semiprofessionne|s 
ouvriers professionnels de 3° catégorie,” is composed of workers hay. 
ing the experience or titles of skilled or qualified workers but whogp 
occupation is not related directly to the manufacturing processes of 
the industry. This group frequently includes maintenance employees 
such as joiners, plumbers, masons, painters, etc. Also the ‘“semipro. 
fessionnels”’ or “ouvriers professionnels de 3° catégorie” are workers 
who cannot be classified as skilled but who are superior in ability to 
the second group. The wages given in the tables for this group are. 
in general, the averages of the wages fixed for the occupations ‘repre. 
sented. 

Skilled or qualified workers, ‘‘ouvriers professionnels (ou qualifiés)” 
in the fourth group, are those exercising a trade requiring a period of 
apprenticeship for which a certificate is given or who have acquired 
this standing through practice equivalent to an apprenticeship 
Among these workers are those capable of doing precision work, such 
as pattern makers, tool fitters, milling-machine operators, etc. Others 
in this group include general mechanics, especially machine operators 
such as metal turners, boring-machine operators, planers, etc. In the 
collective agreements which do not provide for a uniform rate for 
workers in this classification the rates in the tables represent averages. 

A few of the collective agreements provide for a fifth group—‘caté- 
gories exceptionnelles’’—consisting of highly skilled workmen and fore- 
men. 

Among women, the group classified as “‘manoeuvres”’ includes, in 
addition to ordinary laborers, a lower grade—charwomen—and 1 
slightly higher grade—‘“‘manoeuvres adapté’”’—or laborers with some 
training. Workers of the third class include laborers and specialized 
workers; the second class includes workers on different machines which 
do not require special skill or training; and the first class includes, 
not only skilled or qualified workers, but also workers on different 
machines and large presses which are particularly dangerous or difli- 
cult to operate. In many cases there was no clear differentiation 
between these groups. In addition to the four grades ‘specified, a 
few agreements added a fifth group—forewomen. 

The following table gives the wages of the various grades of work- 
ers in different sections of the country fixed by collective agreements 
at different periods from June 1936 to November 1938. 
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\Vetallurgical, mechanical, and related industries: 
Males, over 20 years of age: 


Boys, 18-20 years of age: 


Ne ee ee NO 6 Onin vcesnctccccccccccccess 
Females, over 18 years of age: 


ee ee I ON So on ccc ce ckewccnccuccessccs 


Mechanical and naval construction: 
Males, Over 21 years of age: 


Boys, 17-21 years of age: ® 


Boys, unskilled, 14 to 18 years #.._..........---..__. 
Females, over 18 years of age_......-....-..-.-.----- 
ye gaa ee 


Metallurgical, mechanical, and related industries: 
Males, over 18 years of age: 


Boys, 14 to 18 years of age ?_..............-...----.. 
Females, over 18 years of age: 


Girls, 14 to 18 years of age #.........-............... 





Collective agreements concluded— 





District and occupational classification 
| 


After July 5, 
1936 | 


After applica- 

tion of 40-hour 

law, December 
1936 









Effective,! 
Aug. 10, 1938 





Bordeauz District 


ESSE EE ee ee a ee 
Skiliea workers, first clags..................<<<-.- 
Skilled workers, second class..............._..-- 
Secondary workers, semiskilled._..........____- 
Laborers and specialized workers____....._____- 
RO EEE 
ELL 


Skilled workers, first class*...................... 
Skilled workers, second Class ?__...............- 

Secondary workers, semiskilled #__..........__.- 
Laborers and specialized workers?___........._.- 


ELTA TTT 
nis in seepddch leanne anand 
EE ene 
EEE eee pimnidaiedne 


| 


Francs 


Francs 

7. 80 

6. 60 
. 24 
76 
40 
04 
. 68 


em Cr Cr Or 


24-6. 42 
88-6. 06 
40-5. 58 
04-5. 22 
22-3. 90 


RON OD 


4. 80 
4.02 
3. 72 
3. 30 
3. 00 


9 99 
os 





Nantes District 


Skilled workers, first class_.....--- i 
Skilled workers, second class_............-...-- 
Secondary workers, semiskilled.........._.-._- 
Laborers and specialized workers.-...-......--_-- 
Ee 
OE ELE IIIS LD 


Skilled workers, first class *.....................- 
Skilled workers, second class *___.....-....__.-- 
Secondary workers, semiskilled ?._..........._- 
Laborers and specialized workers ?__.-.......-_- 
fg ee mete 
ii nr 


Paris District (Seine et Seine-et-Oise) 


Skilled workers, first class.__.- acanbdbbehdatnaoepbindsunantd 
Skilled workers, second class................-.--- 
Secondary workers, semiskilled................. 
Laborers and specialized workers._.........._.- 
Te 8... eee 
A IT TE 


re... ncedendbsocuesecna 
crates snseenemmab tenants 
SPC LE RS aaa 


Effective, June 
8, 1936 


After applica- 
tion of 40-hour 
law, December 
1936 






Francs 

40 
10 
. 65 


.10 


PH IAI 
> 


] 
> 
qn 
go 
on 


wo. Ba 1° 
STF. 
14 
ie 


Effective, Mar. 
1, 1938 








Francs 
6. 00 
6. 00 
5. 47 


on 


www w 
oo" 
} 

en 


Francs 







Francs 
9, 02 
8. 90 
8. 35 
7. 76 
7.10 
6. 86 


6. 76-8. 62 
6. 64-8. 50 
6. 52-8. 06 
6. 34-7. 57 
5. 54-7. 10 
5. 54-6, 86 
2. 43-5. 54 

4. 88 
2. 17-4. 38 








June 12, 1936 





After applica- 
tion of 40-hour 
law, December 
1936 





Effective, May 
2, 1938 





Francs 


18 
52 
12 
40 
00 
00 


RONNAA SAI 


e 


3. 00- 


on 


30 
90 
25 
. 25 


~~ 
Red 








Francs 


A ArAINIG © 
Ww 
~_ 


3. 60-6. 00 
6. 36 


5. 88 
5. 10 


3. 00-5. 10 





Francs 
11, 59 
10. 78 


9. 
9. 
8. 38 
7. 
‘. 


5. 1l- 


6. 
4. 45-6. 73 















‘Decision by arbitrator. 
?Rates vary according to age. 


’ Certificate of occupational skill (C. A. P.) or passed an occupational examination. 
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Minimum Hourly Wages Fixed by Collective Agreements in the Metal Indy 
Various Districts of France, 1936 to 1938—Continued 





District and occupational classification 


Collective agreements conclud: 





| Effective, Aug. 


22, 1936 


After applica- 

tion of 40-hour 

law, December 
1936 








Rouen District 


Metallurgical, mechanical construction, foundries, and 


related industries: 
Males, over 18 years of age: 


Skilled workers, first class...................__.. 


Skilled workers, second class 


pO Eee 


Boys, 15 to 18 years of age ? 
Females, over 18 years of age: 
Forewomen 
Workers, second and third class 
Laborers 


ee een all 


Havre District 


Mechanical construction, coppersmiths, and foundries: 
Males, over 18 years of age: 


Skilled workers, second class............... a 
Skilled workers, third class 
oo nc ncbaasensecnous “f 
Laborers, ordinary 

Boys, 14 to 18 years of age 4 

Females, over 18 years of age: 
EL EE Se 
AT Ae LO RC 
Workers, second class 
Workers, third class 
Laborers 

Se iiticntnmsertenaneiecnmenaens 


Lille District 


Mechanical construction, iron works, foundries, metal 
construction, and copper works: 
Males, over 1844 years of age: 
Skilled workers, first class 
Skilled workers, second class 
Laborers, specialized 
i od cn abnndtiiniiahonanen- ‘ 
Boys, 13 to 18% years of age ? 
Females, over 18 years of age: 
Workers, firs 
Workers, second and third class 


Girls, 13 to 1844 years of age * 


1 Decision by arbitrator. 
3 Rates vary according to age. 


on 
oa 
oven t 


_ 
a 
= 
CO CO 


bo BO go 


— 
_ 
. 

7 


68 
5. 60 
3. OO 
5. 04 
4. 56 


72 


5. 28 
3. 66 
3. 30 
3-2. 70 





June 26, 1936 


After applica- 

tion of 40-hour 

law, December 
1936 





Francs 
6. 50-7. 
6. 


Francs 
7. 80-8. 40 
7. 20 
6. 60 
5. 76 
. 40 
. 80 
50 


. 70 

. 80 

. 20 

3. 90 

3. 60 

1, 20-3. 00 





July 23, 1936 


After applica- 

tion of 40-hour 

law, December 
1936 


Effective 


Feb. 15, 














Francs 
5.82 
5. 22 
4.92 
4. 62 
1, 20-4. 20 


3. 84 
3. 48 
3. 24 
1. 20-3. 24 








4 Rates vary according to age—young workers who do not have an apprenticeship contract. 
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Vinimum Hourly Wages Fixed by Collective Agreements in the Metal Industries in 
. Various Districts of France, 1936 to 1938—Continued 





| Collective agreements concluded— 





i tional classification After applica- | , 
— Effective, tion of 40-hour Effective,! 


Nov. 1, 1936 |law, December| Feb. 15, 1938 





Maubeuge District 


nlast furnaces, steel mills, rolling mills, wire mills, ete.: 7 
~ Males over 18 years of age: Francs Francs 
ee 6. 2é 5 
Skilled workers, first class 5 
Skilled workers, second class 5 
Semiskilled workers 4 
Laborers, specialized 4 
Laborers, ordinary 4 
5-3 
2 





Boys, 14 to 18 years of age ? 
Females, over 18 years of age: 
Workers, first class 
Workers, second class 
Workers, third class 
Laborers 2 
Girls, 14 to 18 years of age ? 1, 25-2 
Mechanical and metal construction, foundries, etc.: 
Males, over 18 years of age: 
Highly skilled workers 
Skilled workers, first class 
Skilled workers, second class 
Semiskilled workers 
Laborers, specialized 
Laborers, ordinary 
Females § 


3 
3 








After applica- ; 
tion of 40-hour Effective 
oF ¢ ’ 
June 25, 1936 law, December | October 1, 1938 
1936 





Lyon District 


Mechanical construction: 
Males, over 18 years of age: 
Skilled workers, first class................------. ’ 
Skilled workers, second class 7 
Laborers and specialized workers 6 
Laborers, heavy work ‘ 5. 
Laborers, ordinar ; 4. 
Boys, 14 to 18 years of age ? ‘ ’ . 00-4. 
Females, over 18 years of age: 
I i  emetidek 
Workers, second class 
Workers, third class : 
I rill é 
Girls, 14 to 18 years of age ? 
Automobiles: 
Males, over 18 years of age: 
Skilled workers, first class 
Skilled workers, second class 
Semiskilled, specialized workers_..........-.---- 
Laborers, heavy work 
Laborers, ordinary 
Boys, 14 to 18 years of age ? 
Females, over 18 years of age: 
Workers, first class 
Workers, second class ‘ 
CD, sn acmbeeennaeees 
i ittintimhinnvietitaneanabetesrsennaeees 
Electrical construction: 
Males, over 18 years of age: 
Skilled workers, first class...........-. a 
Skilled workers, second class 
ok dee em eiioondisin . 37 
Laborers, specialized é z .10 
Laborers, heavy work . 50 
Laborers, ordinary . 15 | 
Boys, 14 to 18 years of age ? . 10 | 
Females, over 18 years of age: 
ae  lecneueeonaee . 40 ; 
Workers, second class .10 . 92 
TET a i gneneaniineas .75 . 50 
Laborers 40 . 08 


1. 90-2. 50 2. 28-3. 00 


Francs Francs 











! Decision by arbitrator. ? Rates vary according to age. + Same rates as for blast furnaces.} 
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Minimum Hourly Wages Fixed by Collective Agreements in the Metal Industries in, | 
Districts of France, 1936 to 1938-——-Continued 


arious 











Collective agreements conclude 


ee, 













District and occupational classification After applica- 
: tion of 40-hour |Effectiye | 

Sept. 26, 1936 law, December 11 : 
1936 






nr 
yp! 












Isére District 


Mechanical construction, foundries, iron work, button 
manufacturing, etc.: 
Males, over 18 years of age: Francs Francs Francs 
Eeaey Gea Wormers........................-- 5. 8E 









8E 7.02 | 
Skilled workers, first class_...__- Se: 5. 50 6. 60 7 
Skilled workers, second class......___.______-- 5. 00 6. 00 
Serskilled workers, first class_...............-. 4. 60 5. 52 { 
Semiskilled workers, second class.._...__..._-- 4. 50 5. 40 f 
Laborers, specialized, first class.........__.-- 4. 40 5. 28 
Laborers, specialized, second class._...__-- ce 4. 30 5.16 
el —L.,l =e 4.00 4. 80 
Leporers, GFamery............<-..- IS RISES 3. 70 4.44 
pe OO ee eee 2. 00-3. 60 2. 40-4. 32 


Females over 18 years of age: 
Button manufacture: 
Workers on large machines_...............-- 3 3. 66 4. 4¢ 
Workers on small machines____.________.__- 2. 80 3. 36 ‘11 
Girls, 14 to 18 years of age 2 2 3 


















1 Decision by arbitrator. 
3 Rates vary according to age. 
‘ Certificate of occupational skill (C. A. P.) or passed on occupational examination. Without t! 
ficate, the rates are 4.00, 4.80, and 5.75 francs per hour. 














POPPE EOE 


EARNINGS IN COAL MINES IN GERMANY, 1937 
AND 1938 


COAL-MINE workers in Germany in the third quarter of 1938 
received cash earnings per shift, ranging from 6.08 reichsmarks in the 
mining ‘of soft coal to 6.97 reichsmarks in anthracite.’ In all three 


branches of the industry the 1938 earnings represented an increas 
over 1937. 


Average Cash Earnings per Shift in German Coal Mines, Third Quarter ef 1937 and 1938 


[Average exchange rate of reichsmark in September 1937=40.1 cents; in September 1938=40.0 cent 


















Anthracite Bituminous Lignite 


(Steinkohl) (Pechkohl) (Braunkoh! 
Class of workers 














1938 





1937 1938 





1937 





1938 








Total number of workers..................| 469,213 | 447, 255 5, 590 5, 657 68, 250 66, 54 


Average earnings, all workers: RM RM RM RM RM RM 

















lias ose chain umans 167. 00 170. 00 144. 00 142. 00 175. 00 
 __, SEP SR yo ee 6. 97 6. 89 6. 08 5. 88 6.70 
Underground workers. ________- per shift__ 7.45 7. 34 6. 52 6. 36 8. 66 
cw t:ctudiiticl heemntinmateaatne do... 8. 23 8. 06 7. 26 A ft ee 
ee es a0... 6. 69 6. 60 5. 81 2 { 
eee a 6.14 6. 12 5. 51 5. 24 7. 45 
SR Tape Bae ee 6. 99 gd EE 

5 




















1 Wirtschaft und Statistik, Berlin, January 2, 1939. 
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Wages and Hours of Labor 
WAGES IN HUNGARY IN 1937 AND 1938 


4 SLIGHT increase was shown in the average hourly wages of certain 
soups of industrial workers in Hungary in December 1938, as com- 
pared with the same month in 1937. The average hourly earnings 
in pengos)' in the two periods are shown in the following statement: ? 


1988 
Plumbers : 0. 65 
Cabinetmakers 

Tailors 

EE eye, Re ae 

Day laborers, male 

Day laborers, female 

Factory workers, female 


WAGES IN NETHERLANDS INDIES, 1935 TO 1937 


DURING the 3-year period, 1935 to 1937, average earnings in the 
sugar industry in Java decreased slightly in most occupations. The 
same was true in agriculture on the east coast of Sumatra; in tobacco 
plantations, however, a slight increase in wages occurred.® 

Average daily wages of workers in the sugar industry of Java are 
given in table 1. 


TaBLe 1.—Average Daily Wages in the Sugar Industry in Java, by Years, 1935 to 1937 


[Average exchange rate of guilder (100 cents) in 1935, 1936, and 1937, respectively =68, 64, and 55 cents] 





1935 1936 1937 





Group of workers Number 


of work- 
ers 


Number Number 
of work- of work- 
ers ers 


Daily 
wage 











Cents Cents Cents 

7, 306 63 9, 55 56 54 
3, 621 83 3, 988 73 72 
2, 191 48 4, 041 47 44 
1, 494 39 1, 530 35 35 


16, 260 26 16, 631 23 24 

1, 547 21 1, 345 21 21 
Foremen, factory 1, 543 47 1, 450 39 4) 
Coolies, factory 11, 287 24 10, 179 23 24 
Assistant foremen, field_................_.-- 876 21 2, 076 22 21 
Guards, field 1, 046 20 1, 600 19 19 
Coolies, railway 3, 055 22 2, 671 20 21 























! The woman workers are all included in the classification ‘‘Coolies, factory.’’ 


Table 2 presents the average daily wages of native laborers in 
agriculture on the east cost of Sumatra for the years 1935-37. 


1 Average exchange value of pengo in 1939=19.8 cents. 

1 Data are from Central Corporation of Banking Companies, Economic Bulletin (Budapest), No. 1 

‘Netherland Indies. Department van Economische Zaken. Centraal Kantoor voor de Statistiek. 
Indisch verslag, 1938. Batavia, 1938. 
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TaBLe 2.—Daily Wages of Native Laborers in Agriculture, East Coast of Sur 





Years, 1935 to 1937 


[Average exchange rate of guilder (100 cents) in 1935, 1936, and 1937, respectively =68, 64, and 





Year 


Daily cash 















Vee ececes 


Cents 
49.1 
50. 0 
51.6 








Cents 
29.7 
28. 6 
29.0 





Cents 
0.07 
.07 

. 43 


Cents 
0.07 
.07 

. 43 








2.47 
2.18 





Cents | 


2. 34 | 2. 34 


males 





Cents 
2. 47 


2.18 





Cents 
3. 34 
3.01 
2. 63 


Cents 
3. 34 
3.01 


2. 63 





~2 oof T 
wages Food Housing Medicine 
Fe- Fe- ales | Fe- : Fe- ' 















In the average monthly wages paid on tobacco plantations o; 
east coast of Sumatra, 1935-37, there was in most cases a slig/){ 
crease, as indicated by table 3. 


TABLE 3.—Average Monthly Wages of Workers on Tobacco Plantations, East Coast of 
Sumatra, 1935 to 1937 






[Average exchange rate of guilder in 1935, 1936, and 1937, respectively =68, 64, anc 






55 cent 








Enterprise 





Plantation A 
Plantation B 
Plantation C 
Plantation D 
Plantation F 
Plantation G 
Plantation J 





| 


Javonese laborers 














Chinese laborer 


| 1935 1936 1937 | 1935 
Gulden Gulden Gulden Gulden 
18. $1 19. 77 20. 89 18. 89 
20. 12 19. 43 20.09 | 22. 08 
21. 41 21. 67 21.73 | 19.91 
20. 10 20. 81 20. 81 20. 29 
SS ere on 19. 50 
21. 99 19. 96 | 22. 97 

ae 82 | 








1936 


Gulden 


19. 03 

21. 51 

18. 90 | 
19. 40 
20. 39 | 
23. 91 
5. 93 
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Labor Turn-Over 
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[ABOR TURN-OVER IN MANUFACTURING, MARCH 
1939 


MANUFACTURING establishments of the United States hired 3.34 
yersons per 100 employees on their pay roll during March 1939, ac- 
wording to the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ monthly survey of labor 
umn-over. During the same month, 3.18 persons per 100 employees 
left their employment. As compared with the rates for March 1938, 
accessions were higher. ‘There was a considerable decrease in total 
separations due largely to the marked reduction in the lay-off rate. 
Quits and discharges were slightly higher. 

The March 1939 rates for all classes of separations and for accessions 
rose over February. ‘This was partially due to the fact that there were 
fewer working days in February. 














All Manufacturing 





The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ survey of labor turn-over covers 
more than 5,500 representative manufacturing establishments, which 
in March employed nearly 2,500,000 workers. The rates represent 
the number of changes in personnel per 100 employees on the pay rolls 
luring the month. 

The rates shown in table 1 are compiled from reports received from 
representative plants in 144 industries. In the 28 industries for which 
separate rates are shown (see table 2) reports were received from rep- 
resentative plants employing at least 25 percent of the workers in each 
industry. 

Table 1 shows the total separation rate classified into quit, discharge, 
and lay-off rates and the accession rate for each month of 1937 and 
1938 and January, February, and March 1939 for manufacturing as a 
whole. The averages of the monthly rates for 1937 and 1938 are also 
presented. 
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LABOR TURN-OVER RATES IN MANUFACTURING 


PER 100 ON THE PAY ROLL 
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TABLE |.—Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates in Representative Factories in 144 Industries 












——_ 
fn of tore Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. — 
and yee 
















, Wr Se 0.85 | 0.64 | 0.82 |......|.-....|....-.|_..._- a ee io ae, ee 
meee '52| .49| .61 | 0.59 | 0.62 | 0.61 | 0.59 | 0.65 | 0.82 | 0.78 | 0.60 | 0.58 | 0.62 
8 "43 | 1.38 1.8 2 7 5 











99. ..- , 5 es ee ee Se Se a ee, ee es 
eect ll] .11 11] .10] .13] .11] .00] .10] .12] .12] .10] .09 11 
. 24 5 












Setar Coe : ‘ i) Ee ee ee a a a Se a 
1938 hey RS 5.45 | 3.7 .74 | 3.85 | 3.82 | 3.69 | 3.13 | 2.33 | 2.62 | 2.40 | 2.44 | 3.21 3. 37 
. 53 l 2 : 2 4 > 












4 a ee Se, ee ee ee See 
.46 | 4. 54 
3.20 | 3 






x 

+ 
ree 
Go Ww 

© 















‘ See eee ee a ore 5 ae een 
3.13 3. 13 f 
»an 4.74 





ao) 

x 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

Ww 
x 
wo 







2 


3.69 | 3.36 2. 84 















































The — turn-over rates represent the number of quits, discharges, lay-offs, total separations, and 
is per 100 employees. 
‘Incl ding temporary, indeterminate, and permanent lay-offs. 










Detailed turn-over rates for 28 selected manufacturing industries 
are listed in table 2, which gives the number of quits, discharges, and 
lay-offs, total separations, and total accessions per 100 employees in 
reporting firms in March and February 1939 and March 1938. 








Taste 2.—Monthly Turn-Over Rates (per 100,Employees) in Specified Manufacturing 
Industries 











Mar. | Feb. | Mar. | I Feb. ro. | Mar. | Feb. Mar. 
1939 1939 1938 1939 1939 1938 | ‘19; 39 1939 | 1938 
| 





Class of rates 








Boots and shoes 


| Automobiles and | Automobile parts 









































































bodies 
| Ge PP Pe Pes pom pare eee ee om 
ER elienawe anrinuiiadnaiaption | 0.59] 1.23] 0.65) 0.58) 0.50 | 0.49) 0.82 | 0.73 
Discharge. ie cn ual | .07 | .04 .14| .14 10} .10) 19 | ia | 12 
Lay-off.- : : 4.44 | 2.31 | 11.57 | 3.70] 5.03 | 8.93 | 1.36] .84] 1.42 
tal separation vaalae ; | 5.10] 3.58 | 12.36 | 4.42] 5.63] 9.52] 2.37 | 1.49 2. 27 
\ccession | 256/ 1.81 | 2.44| 4.31 | 4.48 | 6.61 | 2.21 | 3. 57 2.44 
| | 
Brick, tile, and Cig 
K, , gars and 
| terra cotta Cement cigarettes 
Ouit a sates teliitaas | 0.59 | 0.47 | 0.47] 0.27 0.27 | 0.84 | 1.20 | 1.02 | 0. 81 
Discharge.........- MGS .10 13 . 05 ll] .07 13] .12 13 
Lay-off. | AEA eon 8 | 204] 3.70] 6.07| 242] °76| 5.36] 239/ 200] 268 
Total separation 2.74 | 4.27) 6.67| 2.74] 1.14] 627] 3.72] 4.13 3. 62 
Accession... - | 8.90 | 3.36 | 11.16 | 15.21 7.08 | 9.03 | 3. a 2.91 | 2.94 
is 
| | 
| Cotton manufac- Electrical | Foundries and 
turing machinery machine shops 
| “ 
a 1.47] 1.04] 0.82] 0.58] 0.49] 0.65| 0.54] 0.41 0. 39 
ecicncotescass ----| .20| .25] .15| .05] .04]| .05| .09] .0S . 09 
Lay-off_......- cated __..-----| 2.21] 1.23] 3.00] 1.53] 1.47| 6.00] 1.29] 2.03 5.39 
Total separation __.-- _..-------| 3.88] 2.52] 4.06] 2.16] 200] 6.70] 1.92] 2.52 5. 87 
Accession... - --| 3.08 | 3.18 | 3.49] 3.23] 3.42 | 1.42] 3.04 | 3.15 | 2.10 
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Tasie 2.—Monthly Turn-Over Rates (per 100 Employees) in Specified Mar, 






Industries—Continued 





Mar. 





Mar. | 








—— ates Feb. | Mar. | Feb. | Mar. 
Class of rates 1939 | 1939 | 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1938 
—| Shad 
Furniture 


se 
Discharge. .-._- 
Lay-off_____- ar 
Total separation- 
Accession 


0 ES ee ee 
Discharge............ = 
OS a 
Total separation. -- 
Accession 


ae 
Discharge.......-- 
 — \ ae 
Total separation 
Accession 


a ee 
Discharge........... 
BR in ict rncnceess 
Total separation. _- 
Accession_.._....- 


ee 
Discharge... _- 
Lay-off._-. =» ae 
Total separation --_- 
Accession 


i iiiiiccnins 
Discharge........-- 
Lay-off____- .s 
Total separatio 
Accession 


Ee 


a Ae RII 
Total separation. --__-_-- 
Ree 








| 
0.72 | 0.67 | 0.39 | 0.21] 0.23! 0.66 
| .33] .21| .30] .04] os! cu 
| 243] 2.97] 4.12] 268] 221] 3.30 
| 3.47] 3.15] 4.81] 2.93] 2.62 | 4. 07 
| 4.45] 3.51] 3.40] 2.65! 1.73] 2.90 
| Iron and steel | Knit goods 
| | 
| 0.38] 0.28] 0.56] 0.93] 0.90] 0.62 
-04; .04 08 | ll .13 . 07 
91} 1.05 2.63 | 1.27 .82 | 3.07 
1.33 | 1.37] 3.27] 2.31] 1.85] 3.76 
1.52| 1.19 -92| 3.04] 3.30] 3.91 





Men’s clothing 


j | | 
| 0.73] 0.62 | 0.61} 0.55] 0.58] 0.48 
14 . 04 03; .12] .08 -11 
| 2.97] 1.26] 419] .94 .61] 1.36 | 
| 3.84] 192] 4.83] Ler} 1117 | 1.95 
3.92) 4.01] 4.33) 202] 1.28] 1.40 
| 

















| 





| Paper and pulp 








Printing and publishing 














0. 55 0.34) 0.51 
09 . 08 . 69 

1, 25 . 47 4. 28 
89 | .&89 5, 48 
7 | 2.10 2. 46 














| 3.52] 0.85] 1.67 
ie | ey ee 
3.48 | 3.72] 4.10 
7.17| 4.70] 6.02 
78 | 4.32 | 9 51 
Woolen and worsted 
goods 
| 0. 74 1.10 | 1.19 
18 15 . O8 
9. 34 5.17 | 17.05 
10. 26 6.42 | 18.32 
3. 51 3. 68 | 3. 93 





Book and job Newspapers 

me ey BTS: gm 
0.38 | 0.34 | 0.39] 0.17] 0.34] 0.22 
1. ta .16 22) .02!1 .12 
4.27] 3.01| 233] 1.75] 154] 1.12 
4.86 | 3.52) 2.88) 214] .90] 1.46 
3.88 | 3.69] 2.62] 2.91 | 1.82] 2.06 

| | 
. Rubber boots and 

Rayon shoes 






0.83 | 


.13 
. 67 
. 36 
. 63 


wore 


0.19 
. 06 
1. 22 
1, 47 
2. OS 





Mar | 


1939 | 


0.64 | 0.61} 0.57 
.03 | 07 | . 02 . 05 
. 55 | . 45 2. 91 BS 
141) 1.16] 3.54] 1.47 | 
2.26| 259] 1.94] 2.46 
| | 


| 








Slaughtering and 
meat packing 








0.46 | 0.53 | 

.13 -15| .19 
6.65 | 10.34} 8.2: 
7.24 |} 11.02 !] 8.93 


6. 14 5. 56 





le 
| Steam and |! 
heating apparatu 






Petroleu 














1 27 
1: 
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Employment Offices 


OPERATIONS OF UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICE, APRIL 1939 


PLACEMENTS made by offices of the United States Employment 
service during April 1939 were one-quarter higher than in April 
1938. April placements totaled 270,496, marking the sixth consecu- 
tive monthly increase over the corresponding period a year earlier. 
Despite a small seasonal gain in the volume of applications for work, 
increased placements and a large volume of cancelations of job appli- 
ations from persons previously registered brought the active file at 
the month end to the lowest point since January 1938. 

Private industry accounted for most of the jobs filled, taking 195,001 
placements, 17.2 percent higher than the daily rate in March and 
26.7 percent above April 1938. The most notable improvement in this 
eld occurred in the placement of men in jobs of regular duration. 
The 46,208 placements of this character were more than 50 percent 
above the level of April 1938. Placements of men in both regular 
and temporary jobs in private industry numbered 104,830 and place- 
ments of women with private employers numbered 90,171, of which 
over half were of regular duration. In addition to private placements, 
75,495 jobs in public employment were filled. 

Although gains in job opportunities were general throughout the 
country, the greatest seasonal expansion in private jobs occurred in 
the Mountain States area, 43.5 percent higher than in March. Sea- 
sonal gains in public employment were largest in the New England 
States. Every region showed improvement over the record of last 
year in the number of private jobs filled. The largest gain in con- 
tinental United States occurred in the South Atlantic States with 
33.7 percent more placements than in April 1938, closely followed by 
the Mountain and West North Central groups. Smallest gains were 
reported for the East South Central region, an increase of only 1.5 
percent. The only seasonal decrease in private placements occurred 
in the East South Central area. Greatest improvement in public 
placements over a year ago was found in the New England area. 

Total current applications for work received at the employment 
offices numbered 1,172,720, a moderate increase over March and the 
same level as a year ago, but 82 percent higher than the number reported 
in April 1937. Two-fifths of these applications represented previously 

1490013913 1429 
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unregistered persons. Applications were received from 863,9: 


men 
and 308,762 women. The greatest seasonal increases in bot! 


he 
applications and renewals occurred in the Middle Atlantic oe 
The Mountain States area was the only region to show a gain ij) ney 
applications above a year ago, but gains in renewals were rejorted 
in every region, the 74.5 percent increase in the Middle Atlantic Stato 


being the largest in continental United States. 

At the end of April, 6,547,051 active registrations for work wor 
on file at the employment offices, a decline of 3 percent from the ley 
of March 31 and of 9.8 percent from the total for April 1938. Regie. 
trations of men numbered 5,137,468 and those of women, 1,409.52 
Registrations of men were 11 percent lower than for April 1938; regis. 
trations of women dropped only 5.3 percent. Despite the genera) 
decline in the size of the active file, three geographic areas in conti- 
nental United States reported increases from the total of a year ago. 
the West South Central region leading with a gain of 11.3 percent 

During the month the 1,655 offices and 2,797 itinerant points of the 
Service made 169,797 solicitations of employers, received 10,475,000 
visits, and assisted in making 42,523 supplemental placements 


TABLE 1.—Summary of Operations of United States Employment Service, April 1939 





Percent of change fron 


Activity | Number March A pril 


1939 ! 1938 





Ge on... a cannréakectnaitiesusmetcel’ aL +5.3 +0. 5 
New applications_..........__. SR ee eae 478, 277 | +6. 2 —28.3 
Renewals. .._...-- a pS PRES) * TOOT Oe at CPT BS 694, 443 +4.7 +-39.0 

EEE EE ae ay Ge aera apes 270, 496 +18. 5 | +24.3 
pd ANAS IS Ree SU 2 ia 195, 001 | +17. 2 | +26. 7 
EL eae ler. 7 eee 75, 495 +21.9 | +18. 6 

I ee Ee GE I oenwcceccccccdccuscdbeccdcsscce | 6, 547, 051 —3.0 | —9.8 








1 Adjusted for number of Working days in month. 


Placements of veterans during April showed sizable seasonal gains 
but aside from placements in private jobs of regular duration showed 
little improvement over the record of a year ago. The volume of 
applications for work from veterans declined almost one-third from 
March. At the end of April 357,280 veterans were actively seeking 
work through employment office facjlities. 











TaBLE 2.—Summary of Veterans’ Activities, April 1939 





Percent of change fro! 








Activity | Number - _— 
|March 1939!) April 1938 | Apr 
| a 
Total applications............_. ee |e 47, 678 —30.7 | —21.7 
A i I, aE ERIS SE age Ax Sle 12, 476 —2.5 —57.1 | 
a i 35, 202 —37.2 +10.6 ti. 
Wi cnncccthesinbontmingrannsbeahensene 12, 809 +21. 4 | +.8 8 
a I gE FT age rey aan 7, 246 +18.9 | +. 7 | 8 
atin teeticeascdnktwenttraernaserbiesecerce! 5, 563 +24. 8 +.9 | 19.8 
PT ee I Ge I inden tne <octricndbnncieedecs- | 357, 280 —.9 —21.0 | 14.8 















1 Adjusted for number of working days in month. 
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[aBLe 3.—Operations of United States Employment Service, April 1939 
TOTAL 
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Placements Applications | 
: | 
| Private Sup- 
pivision and | - Field Fong Perscnal iets 
State Total | Per- Pub- | V4Sits | Total | New | 30+ 1939 visits | place- 
‘Num. | cent of |Regular|’ lic | : jinents 
| 2 ‘ah change (over 1 
| from |month) 
| March !| 
“i | | | ae | | 
‘nited States |270, 496/195, 001 +17) 91, 687/75, 495) 169, 797|1, 172, 720|478, 277/6, 547, 051/10, 474, 711| 42, 523 
vew Eng..--- 12,942) 8, 945 +8) 5,468] 3,997| 6,835] 77,292] 29,040) 467,320| 751, 715 737 
Maine..---- 1,677| 1,197 +20) 917| 480 878| 11,613| 2,752) 41,404) 80, 737 234 
“WEN 1, 662) 1, 139 —4| 664| 523) 1,264| 8,349) 1,733) 31,334] 42,838 132 
Vermont...| 994) 573 +4| 354, 421) 326) 3,043) 862) 19,366) 17,795 18 
Mass...---- 3,330| 2, 067 —3| 1,365] 1,263) 1,605] 29, 445| 15,709] 252,736] 362, 486 130 
* rss 957 714 +16 409 243 916) 8,036) 3, 553 36, 410) 111, 061) 69 
eee 4,322) 3, 255 +17 1,759) 1,067| 1,846) 16,806) 4, — 86,070} 136, 798) 154 
| } s | 
Mid. Atl....-| 34,427] 27,391] +16) 14, 757| 7,036) 29,072} 315, 828/127, 634/1, 616, 215) 2,991, 565) 1, 670 
New York.-| 17,735) 13, 295 +21} 6,238) 4,440) 8,172) 154,773) 68,381) 467,049)? 1,576, 000) 858 
New Jersey.| 8,314) 7, 435) +34) 4,520 879) 13, 259 52, 609} 23,373) 231,527) 311,023) 203 
Pa...-.-----| 8,378] 6,661) ee 3, 999) 1, any 7,641) 108, 446) 35, 917, 639} 1, 104, an 609 
gE. N. Cen...-| 46, 786) 40, 219) +20} 19,407) 6, 567| 35,936] 230,229) 84, 3981, 328, 752) 1, 593, 167| 4, 331 
Ohio. ....-- | 11, 642) 10, 354) +33} 4,636) 1,288) 14,367) 88,809) 32,958) 429,917| 722,885) 2,787 
Indiana..-.-| 6,725) 6,444| +2 3, 328 281| 3,399) 40,741) 13,389) 203,504| 230, 661 794 
Illinois... -- | 11, 596) 11, 209) +15) 4,848) 387] 5,779! 33,860) 13,904) 161,075} 131,372! 232 
Michigan...| 9,617) 6, 837) +20 3, 742) 2,780) 9, 654; 41,516) 16,978) 367,872 366, 379) 263 
Wisconsin..| 7,206) 5,375 +33 2, 853) 1,831) 2,737; 25,303) 7,169) 166, 384 141, 870 255 
W. N. Cen_..| 30, 953) 20,015 +22 9, 439/10, oss! 21, 765 86, 198) 35, 731| 631,186) 827,324) 1,695 
Minnesota .| 5,475) 4,098 +38} 2,297) 1,377) 7,200 17, 521) 6, 434| 197,879) 256,778 602 
lowa.......| 8,557) 5,488 +14 2, 188) 3,069) 4,005) 16,624) 6,251 99, 908 167, 327 150 
Missouri. oo} 5,961) 4,627 +17 2, 263) 1,334) 3, 891; 27, 174| 13,109} 160,388) 194, 723) 160 
N. Dak..... | 2,216) 1,656 +43 956 560 938! 4, ad 1, 824 33, 448) 40, 438 95 
jt )0lU 1,739) 1,067 +18 461 672 698| 2,777; 1,139 35, 524) 22, 837 87 
Nebraska...| 4,177] 1,359 +14 615} 2,818} 2,146) 7,084) 2,752) 52,152) 64, 402) 111 
i= 2, 828) 1, 720} +26 659} 1,108) 2, 887) 10,771} 4,222 51, 887) 80, 819 490 
§ Atlantic... 38, 279; 22, 172 +17) 11, 443/16, 107) 16,392} 142, 786) 60,230) 744, 582| 1,115, 563) 1, 766 
Delaware...| 1,037} | 805, = + 25| 362} 232) 305) 3,117) 765) 11,741) 22,345 22 
Maryland._| 3,621] 2,378) +19) 1,171) 1,243) 2, 373 | 17,009; 4, 947) 69, 942 122, 785 76 
Dist. of Col_| 3,483) 3, 259) +35) 1, 374 224| 571 7,668); 3,160) 47,534 66, 517 59 
Virginia....| 5,736) 3, 265) +33) 2, 169| 2,471) 2,035 20, 305| = 8, 446) 54, 930| 147, 806 226 
hf, == 2,964) 2, 160) —1; 1,157 804; 1, 340! 29, 179 11, 553} 114,914) 225, 120 406 
TT 8,950; 4, 646) +4) 2,256) 4,304) 2,195) 21,620) 8,789) 115,253 225, 111) 550 
. 3, 282; 1, 165) +13 590} 2,117) 1,154) 10,313) 4, 730) 108, 839 106, 790} 60 
Georgia..... 7, 325) 4,052 +22 2, 130) 3,273] 5, 215} 20, 880| 10,022) 178,434) 109, 648) 151 
Florida. .---- 1, 881 442) —_ 234| 1,439} 1,204) 12, — 7, 818| 42, 995| 89, 441 216 
E. 8. Cen__..| 14,680} 6,971) —1; 3,816) 7, 709 6,139) 65,549) 33,168) 423,433) 592,485) 1,971 
Kentucky..| 2,573) 1, 437) +29 1, 136 911 22, 468) 13, 703) 91, 215 154, 272 387 
Tennessee..| 3,963) 2, 630! —12 1, 471} 1,333) 2,012 12, 425| 6, 863| 132,690} 160,825 276 
Alabama...| 3,718) 2,171 —3; 1,209) 1,547) 1,915 i4,218| 5,884) 137,505) 191,860 516 
Mississippi.| 4, 426 ec +7] 481; 3,693) 1,301 16, ” 6, 718 62, 023 85, 528 792 
| 
W.8. Cen....| 47, 716) 37, 082) +10} 10, 758)10, 634) 27,070 85,913) 42,024) 522, 223 976, 191] 19, 589 
Arkansas...| 3,834) 2, 551) —22| 883) 1,283) 2,416 7,940; 4,001; 78,090) 111,175) 1,641 
Louisiana..| 6,033) 4,999 —2| 2,742) 1,034) 3,966) 16,497) 7,578) 113,794) 149,077 617 
Oklahoma..| 7,225) 5,512) +126) 874) 1,713} 3,610} 15,523) 7,089) 64,057) 167, 504 742 
. ae 30, 624) 24, 020 +5) 6,260) 6,604) 17,078) 45,953) 23,356) 266,282) 548, 345) 16, 589 
Mountain....| 14,918} 9, 401 +44; 5,392) 5,517) 9,366) 46,397) 15,788) 219,129) 375,293) 4,702 
Montana...| 2, 680 971 +34 692; 1,709) 1,597 4,622) 1,389 29, 975) 36, 106) 335 
Idaho. ..... 2,234; 1, 534 +48 821; 700) 1,274 5,703} 2,121; 18, 783) 64, 621) 38 
Wyoming..| 1,007) 413 +34 240; 594 322 3, 644; 1,302) 14,243 30, 741) 50 
Colorado...| 3,012) 2,490 +30} 1,266) 522) 2,479) 11,965) 4,730) 69,707) 118, 155) 91 
N. Mex....| 1,660) 1,118 +77 865 542) 1,397 3,246) 1, 459 32, 976 26, 277| 56 
Arizona_...| 1,814) 1,453 +61 852) 361 734 4,982) 2,113) 25,047 36, 743) 3, 380 
ai 1, 358 668 +78 227; 690) 1,033 9,628; 1,765) 23,759 43, 643) 650 
Nevada....| 1,153 754 +14 429; 399 630 2, 607 909 4, 639 19, 007) 102 
I cease 22, 525 +24 6, 334| 16, 921 ,483| 582,283) 1, 235, 503) 5, 635 
SB 3,997; 3, 346 +50} 2,020) 651) 2,892) 12,384) 5,365) 101,778) 164,329) 1,041 
Oregon... .. 8,895) 2,212 —15} 1,446) 1,683) 2,117 9,032) 3,769) 63,685) 124,458) 1,405 
Culifornia..| 20,967) 16, 967 +27; 7,633) 4,000) 11,912) 98,612) 39,349) 416,820) 946,716) 3, 189 
Alaska. ..... 349 110; +116 36) 239 126 1,119 722 3, 463 11, 813| 22 
Hawaii_.._._- 587! 170 —2 72 417 175 1,381' 1,059! §, 465 4, 092 405 














| } 


























































































































1 Adjusted for number of working days in month. 








2? Estimated. 
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Division and State 


| Total 

CD ae 179, 711 
New England-_......._.-_- 8, 234 | 

a ee 999 

New Hampshire-_--.-- | 1,194 

., es 692 

Massachusetts______. | 2,122 

Rhode Island_____- ee 526 

Connecticut -_-.-._-_- | 2,701 


Middle Atlantic. -.____- ..-| 17, 598 
J 2 eer | 9,721 
ae 3, 558 
Pennsylvania....__.- | 4,319 


East North Central_- 25, 399 
ODiM.....+ ree ee | 5,989 
Nb cinitenmewshwiinls | 2,960 
EN 5, 826 
Michigan.._........ | 6, 228 
Wisconsin. é 4, 396 





West North Central______. | 21, 417 
Minnesota_........__- | 3.333 
ee See | 5,956 
ES... cadiglewene | 3,777 
North Dakota.-.....--- | 1, 466 | 
South Dakota. ._......| 1, 234 
Nebraska........... .--| 3,583 
PE : | 2, 068 | 

South Atiantic............. | 18, 462 
Demwete......<.-s.- a 622 
Maryland. -........- | 2. 764 
District of Columbia___| 1, 556 
IL, 0. ceili inklnnew |} 4,291 
West Virginia_.....____ | 1,660 
North Carolina.-____. .| 7,069 
South Carolina-._--_- | 2,866 
SS Pee | 5,946 
a | 1,688 | 

East South Central___...__| 11,395 
Ce 1, 751 | 
Ie innate odds aa 2, 566 | 
0 Se ee 2, 971 
ee eee 4,107 

West South Central______- | 34, 870 
Arkansas...........- _| 3,023 
Louisiana..............| 4260 
Oklahoma......._.___. | 5,316 
Reivcovstabickn | 22, 272 

a | 11, 512 
Montana... .......... | 2,433 | 
ae | 1,627 | 
(2 ae R83 | 
9)" * SES Ta CRBS | 2,035 | 
New Mexico........... | 1/309 | 
ae 1, 250 | 
RRS T Fa 1,020 | 
PeOeeeasi. ... 2. ’ 955 | 

TY Faker aS, Stan | 20, 009 
Washington_________. 3, 168 
RE oi 3, 432 
| ie eS | 13, 409 

|” ele Er eT teal | 316 

eer Shae 499 
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421 
689 
619 


, 937 
715 
692 
460 


to 8 ON O&O 


614 
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562 
972 
904 
443 
927 
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782 
962 


, 413 

391 
1, 524 
, 346 
823 
861 
780 
755 
681 


252 


»p 


w 


, 698 
618 
233 
431 
416 


, 298 
1, 746 
244 


699 


041 
739 
930 
293 
526 
772 
892 
330 
559 


_ 


13, 728 
2, 523 
1, 755 
9, 450 


79 
88 


, 609 | 





456 | 








| 
| 





+28 6, 458 6, 869 
+39 | 2,897 | 4,300 
+54 | 1,952 | 869 
—4; 1,609] 1,700 


+32] 9,058 6, 462 
+53 2, 210 1, 274 
+14 1, 215 268 | 
+17 2, 302 366 
+34 1,884 | 2,772 
+-57 1, 447 | 1, 782 








+34 | 4,763 | 10,855 
+56 | 1,188] 1,361 
+20 | 1,171 3, O52 
+34 | 1,057] 1,334 | 
+60 | 556 539 
+26 | 259 | 662 
+18 282 | 2,801 
+40 | 250 | 1, 106 
| 
+22 5,947 | 16,049 
+58 | 209 231 
+31 | 751 1, 240 
+45 | 540 210 
+37 | 1,118] 2,468 | 
—13 | 491 | 799 | 
+18 | 1,119] 4,289 | 
+29 | 333 | 2,111 | 
+14] 1,270! 3,265 | 
+14 116 | 1,436 
+2] 1,863 | 7,697 
43 229 | 1,133 
=f 580 | 1, 333 | 
—2 805 1, 540 
—3 | 249 | 3,691 | 
+14| 5,206 | 10,572 | 
—22 398 | 1,277 
—5| 1,546] 1,015 
+192 | 294 | 1,707 
+8 | 3,058 | 6,573 
+68 | 3,566] 5,471 
+59 | 526 | 1,604 
+64| 435 697 
+7 180 590 
+44 730 509 
+122 633 537 
+126| 609/ 358 
+124 | 114 | 690 
+22 | 339 396 
+32 | 6,504] 6,281 
+58 | 1,509 645 
—18 | 1,159] 1,677 
+43 | 3,836 | 3,959 
+93 | 25 237 
—19 29 411 | 


| 51 





26, 


10, 


~ 
‘, 


8, 
11, 
13, 


66, 

6, 
12, 
12, 
35, 


38, 
4, 
4, 
3, 
9, 
2, 
3, 
8, 
2, 


84, 


9, 
6, 


1, 


, 562 
970 | 
882 | 


206 
504 


472 
370 
912 
144 
046 


224 
122 
696 
062 
414 
607 
997 
151 
175 


331 


140 
834 


046 


2, 322 
43, 645 
12, 575 
6, 102 


073 
5, 412 
849 
624 
, 374 
814 


, 443 
305 
103 
SO4 


325 


| 766 





| 68, 357 | 


1, 216 | 


848 


435 
117 
1, 888 
, 146 
451 
5, 955 
3, O75 
, 221 
6, 


24, 
10, 
4, 
4, 
5, 


808 
837 
219 


» 202 | 


, 384 | 


096 | 


995 | 


131 | 


31, 381 


3, 164 
5, 528 
5, 308 
17, 381 


11,911 
1, 130 
1, 578 
1, 067 
3, 524 
1, 058 
1, 567 
1, 265 

722 


30, 622 
3, 475 
2, 783 

24, 364 


668 


915 | 


Placements Applications a 
Private New 
| Pe | | 
I er- Per- 
Num- | cent of |Regular| Public | Total Nur cent of 
“ber | Change | (over 1 | “t m- | chang 
| from | month)} er | from ‘ 
|March 1 March 
104,830 | +25 | 46,208 | 74,881 |863, 958 |326, 515 | 3 
4,257 | +10 | 2,699 | 3,977 | 50,228 | 16,801| +2 ~ 
520 | +12 391 | 479] 8, 200 | 1,722} +413 ea 
680 | —13 329 514 | 5,951 1, 128 | +13 
272 —3 174 | 420 2, 275 | 641 +-9 
866 —2 629 | 1,256 | 18,022 | 8,838 | LF 
284 +42 172 242 | 4,529 | 1,924 | —15 
1, 635 +31 1,004 | 1,066 | 11, 251 2, 548 —4 
| | 





















































—16 67.734 











+23 








—10 
—14 


+83 


—25 241 





! Adjusted for number of working days in month. 
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fast’ 3.—Operations of United States Employment Service, April 1939—Continued 
WOMEN 


















Placements Applications 
Private New 
— a" wT? om oe eee ening — 
. - 1 | > | i | > > | lie, 
Division and State | ae e~ o | Regular | ean | | I escent | Apr. 30, 
ee, change il Number} change 1939 
| Be , | month) from | 
| March March ! 

























nited States... ...-| 90,785 | 90,171 +9| 45,479 | 308, 762 151, 762 +2 | 1, 409, 583 
New England. --.---- | 4,708 | 4,688 | +7 2,769 | 27,064 12, 239 +3 135, 436 
MeMRRn nnoscccerccccesst 678 | 677 | +27 526 | 3,413 1, 030 +46 8, 346 
New Hampshire. .-.-. 468 459 | +15 335 | 2,398 605 +11 7, 077 
Sid nesshecanandel 302 | 301 +10 180 768 221 —17 3, 966 
Massachusetts. __ es 1, 201 | —% 736 | 11,423 6, 871 +10 74, 784 
Rhode Island--._. 43) 430 | +4 237 3, 507 1, 629 —28 15, 357 
Connecticut....___- 1, 621 1, 620 | +6 755 | 5,555 1, 883 4 25, 906 



















Middle Atlantic | 16,829 | 16,662 | +10 8,299 | 92,465 5, 312 +20 387, 550 
New York -_| 8,014 7, 874 +11 3,341 | 53, 7&9 24, 736 +50 150, 940 
New Jersey fs | 4,756 4, 746 | +25 2, 568 17, 524 10, 798 +16 64, 115 
Pennsylvania-._. | 4,059 |} 4,042 —6 2, 390 21, 182 9, 778 aff 72, 495 














t North Central. _. 21, 387 21, 282 +11 10, 349 54, 946 24, 325 —5 230, 871 
Ohio 5, 653 5, 639 +20 2,426 | 16,718 7, 546 —6 68, 185 
Indiana - - 3, 765 | 3, 752 —4 2,113} 11,285 4, 540 +4 38, 686 
Illinois. . 5, 770 5, 749 +13 2, 546 9, 475 4, 280 —11 30, 851 
Michigan._- 3, 389 3, 381 +9 1, 858 9, 827 5, 604 —§ 63, 541 
Wisconsin _. 2. 810 2, 761 +17 1, 406 7, 641 2, 355 ~ 3 29, 608 













West North Central . 9, 536 9, 453 | +11 4,676 22, 865 12, 288 —4 121, 511 
Minnesota... 2, 142 2, 126 +24 1, 109 4, 848 2, 129 —13 36, 610 
lowa eee 2, 601 2, 584 | +7 1,017 4, 356 2, 148 —7 20, 713 
Missouri ; 2, 184 2.184 +2 1, 206 8 355 5, 215 +6 33, 790 
North Dakota — 750 729 t20 400 923 499 —5 6, 012 
South Dakota--_. te 505 495 +10 202 623 373 —qy 6, 843 
Nebraska......... 594 577 +9 333 1, 573 904 —12 9, 591 
Kansas.......- ; 760 758 +11 409 2, 187 1, 020 —12 7, 952 





















ith Atlantic. -.-_- q 9, 817 9, 759 +12 5,496 | 33, 886 16, 846 —10 181, 297 
Delaware... 415 414 +5 153 833 330 —25 3, 407 
Maryland - 857 854 +3 420 | 4,509 1, 830 —s 15, 753 
District of Columbia 1, 927 1, 913 +28 834 | 3,183 1, 272 —15 5, 610 
Virginia. late ; 1, 445 | 1, 442 +28 1, 051 5, 666 2, 300 —11 14, 366 
West Virginia. -__. 1, 304 1, 299 +10 666 2, 573 | 1, 102 —15 13, 458 
North Carolina... | 1,881 1, 866 11 1, 137 6, 416 2, 834 —18 39, 193 
South Carolina 416 410 | —7 | 257 2, 545 1, 655 +2 23, 496 
Georgia....._. 1,379! 1,371} +41] 860] 5,752] 3,801} —13 48, 227 
Florida 190 | +3 | 118 2,409 | 1,722 +21 8, 387 















East South Central | 3,285 | 3,273 3 1, 953 13, 987 8,173 +2 78, 948 
Kentucky a 822 | 819 | +20 | 336 4, 498 2, 895 +7 | 14,785 
Tennessee - . ‘ 1, 397 1, 397 17 | 891 | 3,543 2, 026 —6 | 27, 921 
Alabama. _-_. 747 740 —4 494 3,012 | 1,665 —9 26, 754 
Mississippi 319 317 +24 232 2, 934 1, 587 +20 9, 488 









West South Central 12, 846 12, 784 +4 5, 462 19, 441 10, 643 —6 93, 038 








Arkansas Pree 811 805 —23 | 484 1, 570 837 —7 10, 356 
Louisiana. - . .- 1, 774 1, 755 | +4 1, 196 3, 585 2, 050 —7 21, 021 
Oklahoma__.-_-_- 1, 909 1,903 | +-57 580 3, 379 1, 781 —5 8, 887 
I ...| 8,352 8, 321 —0 3,202 | 10,907 5, 975 —6 52, 774 





Mountain. ......-- | 3,406 | 3,360 +14 | 1, 826 8,173 3, 877 —6 | 34, O83 




















Montana-_------- ; 247 | 232 —10 166 500 259 —8 | 4, 290 
SS ‘ = 607 | 604 | +30 386 1, 007 543 +6 | 2, 176 
Wyoming. .__. | 124 | 120 | —16 60 582 235 —18 2,115 
Colorado........-- 5%. 977 964 +12 536 2, 551 1, 206 —10 2, 575 
New Mexico..___- 351 346 +22 | 232 639 401 +15 5, 097 
Arizona... .... * 564 561; +10] 243 985| 546 1 3, 510 
set 338 338 | +48 | 113 1, 477 500 —17 3, 683 

—4 | 90 432 187 | +1 637 


Nevada... -- ~ a 198 | 195 






ee aon eel hae +12 4, 595 | 35,697 | 17,861 —7 145, 324 
Washington._....... a 829 | 823 +29 511 3, 244 1, 890 -9 13, 469 
aaa eo 463 | 457 —0 | 287 2, 198 | 986 | —6 12, 149 
SEER. . cocacacccece | 7,558 7, 517 +12 3,797 | 30,255 | 14,985 —6| 119,706 








+182 | 11 73 | 54 +29 301 


Alaska 33 31 
+26 43 | 165 | 144 —9 1, 224 
| 


BE Rienncose ~~ Ae ES 88 82 















' Adjusted for number of working days in month. 
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TABLE 4.—Operations of United States Employment Service, April 193: 
VETERANS 


























cite 
Placements Applications 
Private | | New ctiy 
Division and State | | | |—-—__—— con 
Total | | Per- | | Pubtic| Total | Per- | 30, 
| Num- | cent of | Regular | Num- | cent « 9 
| be | change; (over | ber | Chang 
|_ from | 1 month) fron 
| |March ! Marc! 
United States.........-..- 12,809 | 7,246/ +19| 2,543| 5,563 | 47,678 | 12,476 on 
New England...........-- 634] «283! +93| 186| 351| 2,711| 706 r. 
a ae 82 28 —3 21 54 441 72 +38 = 
New Hampshire---.-- 71 52 +27 31 19 | 356 59 +-]] 2 99° 
eee 7 19; +12 14 18 118 28 +-17 Rr 
Massachusetts___.___- 168 46; +15 31 122 930 391 17 
Rhode Island_.._____- 41 21; +4110 13 20 189 42 +9 
Connecticut_._.....__- 235 117 +24 76 118 677 114 










Middle Atlantic. _.....__- 77 513 +17 292 364 | 8,369) 2,213 1.17 
eae 434 236 +-30 112 198 2, 298 892 +35 
New Jereey........... 183 140 +-20 101 43 1, 680 282 —17 g 
Pennsylvania........- 260 137 | —4 79 123 4,391 1, 039 +16) 4 










East North Central___.__- | 1,728) 1,231 +27 506 | 497 | 10,602 | 2,639 12 99 09 
NE Ee 423 315 +35 | 111 | 108 | 3,765 | 1,086 +34) 267 
I pcocsnesdiiinns | 205 | 183 +16 | 80 | 22 1,855; 380 +27 | 12 
RSS ee 474 | 408 | +41 156 66 | 2,410 461 +9 
Michigem.............. 335 | 183 +1 96 152 | 1,443 492 11 
Wisconsin... .........- | 291 142 +33 63 149 | 1,129 220 —17 



















West North Central_.___- 2,027 | 1,004 +34 265 | 1,023 | 4,193 1,051 —18 
eee 225 98 +7 50 127 | 855 146 — 2¢ 
eas 893 78 +50 95 415 | 867 247 —6 
 _ ara 318 202 | +31 | 59 | 116 | 1,248 344 —21 
North Dakota____..-- 7 33 +50 | 18 | 43 109 | 39 +22 
South Dakota____...-- 114 39 +30 | 10 | 75 135 | 38 +3 
eee 250 84 +31 | 18 166 393 | 91 —12 


586 | 


—~ 
~ 
Oo 
| 
WN 


+4 15 | 81 
















bpilnindbailiiicnis 746 +10 296 | 896 | 5,477 | 1,585 +3) 3 
Delaware...........-- 44 | 22 +10 | 13 | 22 159 21; +62 
ee 196 | 118; +39 58 | 78 | 588 119 | —2 8 
District of Columbia - 125 | 106 +31 29 | 19 306 124 —17 
Sees 242 | %/| —10 51 | 148 7 | 130 —10 2 
West Virginia___.____- 117 57; —15 28 60 1, 540 | 446 | +201 f 
North Carolina__..---| 376| 143| +2 7| 233 753 | 176 22 
South Carolina....---|, 161| 48 | +14 9} 113} 288) 7] -20| 4 
it tacacdapndeves 275 | 134 +10 | 59 141 546 160 —30 ' 
Re aicinuitinucene | 106 24) +41) 12| 82) 710) 330) —18 

East South Central_...... | 
Kentucky............. | 


















 4i__ateee 

BIEL, . inuscnncnioe 188 134 +65 | 49 | 

New Mexico.......---| 65 33 | +136 | 26 

EE SE 131 96 +140 | 45 

ER 135 38 +41 | 10 

| ee: Sa iil 82 47 —4 | 21 
EEE 1, 918 1, 199 +8 | 446 

Washington..__------ 256 171 | +31 | 80 

297 143 —14 | 74 

aon cdekecon= 1, 365 | 885 +9 | 292 
EE: SO, SEE 28 3] +650} 2 i 
EE AS | 34 2 | —78 2 32 80 28 —58 462 

















1 Adjusted for number of working days in month. 
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Building Operations 


SUMMARY OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES, APRIL 1939? 


IN APRIL the volume of new residential construction for which per- 
mits were issued was 43.0 percent greater than in the corresponding 
month in 1938. All geographic divisions participated in the increase 
with the most substantial gain being made in the West South Central 
States. Permits issued for additions, alterations, and repairs to exist- 
ing structures increased 3.0 percent. There was a decline of 3.3 
percent in new nonresidential construction. Total construction as 
measured by the value of building permits issued was 19.0 percent 
greater than in April a year ago. 

Comparing April with March, there was a decrease of 6.7 percent in 
permit valuations for all types of construction. Indicated expendi- 
tures for additions, alterations, and repairs were 10.1 percent greater 
than in March. New residential construction was 7.4 percent 


lower than in March and nonresidential building activity declined 
15.1 percent. 


Comparison of April 1939 with March 1939 and April 1938 


A summary of building construction in 2,052 identical cities in 
April 1939, March 1939, and April 1938 is given in table 1. 


TaBie 1.—Summary of Building Construction for Which Permits Were Issued 
in 2,052 Identical Cities, April 1938, March and April 1939 





Number of buildings Permit valuation 





Percentage Percentage 
Class of construction | change from— | change from— 
April 
1939 
March | April | March} April 
1939 1939 1938 





ee —_——— ee | a 





All construction a ee 64, 449 5. 5. $161, 573, 507 | —6.7 +19.0 


New residential...............................| 17,268| —5.0 .2| 87,619,578 | —7.4| +43.0 
New nonresidential 11, 286 +9.8 : 42, 446, 666 | —15.1 —3.3 
Additions, alterations. and repairs. _.____._.- 35, 895 | +10.1 3. 8 31, 507, 263 | -+10.1 +3. 0 
| | 

















‘ More detailed information by geographic divisions and individual cities is given in a separate pamphlet 
entitled ‘‘Building Construction, April 1939,’’ copies of which will be furnished upon request. 
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A summary of permit valuations of housekeeping dwellings a 
number of families provided for in new dwellings in 2,052 id, 


cities, having a population of 1,000 and over, is shown in tabl: 
April 1939 compared with March 1939 and April 1938. 


TABLE 2.—Permit Valuation of Housekeeping Dwellings and Number of Famili 
vided for in 2,052 Identical Cities, April 1938, March and April 1930 

































Permit valuation of house- Pee teni 
keeping dwellings ings 
Type of dwelling | Percentage Per 
| change from— chang: 
, See April 
April 1939 ebay | 1939 
March; April March 
| | 1939 1938 1939 
a | $86, 252, us| - 7.8 4 +41.9 23,671 | —8.1 
OS TT OR | TS, 4a 63, 079, 582 |} —5.5 1) + 34. l 16, 042 ‘ 4. 6 
te deh oL ed bdhwadewodkbbendd dcdos a 3, 087, 811 —6.2 +7.7 1, 269 6 
SS 25 7 | +84. ¢ 6, 360 

























1 Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
2 Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


Construction During First 4 Months, 1938 and 1939 


Cumulative totals for the first 4 months of 1939 compared with th 
same months of the preceding year are shown in table 3. The data are 
based on reports received from cities having a population of 1,000 and 
over. | 


TaBLE 3.—Permit Valuation of Building Construction, First 4 Months of 1938 and 0 
1939, by Class of Construction 





| Permit valuation of building constructio: 
4 months of— 


Class of construction 


bs 1939 1938 Percent 












change 
i a ales wate | $641, 386, 176 _ $536, 837, 277 
SEE | aia ee ies) dia e 341,874,011 | 250, 453, 726 
New nonresidential _- EE 188, 344, 772 180, 508, 856 
Additions, alterations, and repairs - dlc a teins ‘ 111, 167, 393 105, 874, 695 














Table 4 presents the permit valuation of housekeeping dwellings 
and number of family-dwelling units provided in cities with a popula- 
tion of 1,000 and over for the first 4 months of 1938 and 1939. 
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-Permit Valuation and Number of Family-Dwelling Units, First 4 Months of 
1938 and of 1939, by Type of Dwelling 





Permit valuation of housekeeping 


Number of families provided 
dw snl 


for 





ype of dwelling First 4 months of— First 4 months of—| po. 
centage 
change 


Per- 
~| centage 
change 


1938 


1939 





7, 742, 031 $248, 915, 71, 054 


54,139 | 37, 201 
4,201| 4,231 


36, 626 29, 622 


734 94, 966 | 


144, 274, 404 
10, 662, 169 
93, 979, 161 


..-| 211, 546, 592 | 
RS , x 10, 562, 827 
family 2 115, 632, 612 

















—_—_—— 


Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
‘Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


Analysis by Size of City, April 1939 


Table 5 shows the value of permits issued for building construction 
n April 1939 compared with March 1939 and April 1938, by size of 
city and by class of construction. 


(ante 5.—Permit Valuation of Building Construction in 2,052 Identical Cities, by Size 


of City, April 1938, March and April 1939 





Total construction New residential buildings 


| 
| 


Percentage change 
from— 


Percentage change 


Number from— 


net aty of cities 


Permit 
valuation, 
April 1939 


Permit 
valuation, 
April 1939 


March | 
1939 





| 
March 
1939 


April 
1938 


April 
| 1938 


$161 


—7. 4 
27.1 | 
—6. 4 | 
+. 1 
+14.3 
+16. 3 
+26. 5 
—2.9 
—3.6 


tal, all reporting cities +-19. 


» 57 —6. 7 | 


» 507 


$87, 619, 578 +43. 


47,722,644 | —16.9| +12. 
36, 440, 023 +.5| +31. 
14, 700, 197 | .1| —20.5 7 
15, 226, 437 .9| +22. 8, 

3, 


00,000 and over 

0,000 and under 500, 000. 
%),000 and under 100,000 fe 
25,000 and under 50,000. _. 
0,000 and under 25,000_ 
),000 and under 10,000___- 
2,500 and under 5,000 

000 and under 2,500 


252, 
037, 
063, 
083, 


26, 
20, 


090 
060 
735 
098 


+41, 
+-57. 
+-25. ¢ 
+-34. 
+-46. £ 
+69, 
+-15. 
+9, 


25, 059, 148 | 467, 1 13, 060, 778 
12, 898, 626 3.9 | +86.§ 239, 742 
6, 346, 321 | 24.2; —2i. 3, 929, 671 
3, 180, 111 | .3| +21; , 953, 404 | 











r : : thas Additions, alterations, and 
New aside ¢ s 
New nonresidential buildings repairs 


Population 
(census of 
1930) 


iene = change 
from— 


Percentage change 


Si pe 
ize of city from— 


Permit | 
valuation, 
April 1938 





valuation, 
April 1939 


March | April 
1939 1938 


+10. 1; +3.0 


March 
1939 


April 


. 
Permit ’ 


Total, all reporting cities_ - $42, 2, 446, 666 | $i, 507, 263 


59, 991, 651 


! 


500,000 and over_- 

100,000 and under 500, 000. 
50,000 and under 100,000 

25,000 and under 50,000 
10,000 and under 25,000. 
5,000 and under 10,000 

2,500 and under 5,000 


1,000 and under 2,500___-- : 








7, 672, 226 | 
10, 646, 581 | 


5, 086, 490 | 


4, 229, 066 
8, 334, 467 
4, 116, 136 
1, 568, 432 

793, 268 


—39. ; 


+26. 
+81. 
+-207. 


—61.% 


—14.9 | +45. 





13, 798, 328 
5, 756, 382 
2, 549, 972 
2, 914, 273 
3, 663, 903 
1, 542, 748 

848, 218 
433, 439 





+49. 
aay 
—38. 

+8. 
+12. 

=}, 
+-24. 
+19. 


00S comm BONIS | 





+32. 1 


—15. 
— 44. 

— 6, 

+-5. 
+-19. 
+49. 
+47. 





21, 449, 853 
15, 017, 880 
6, 328, 302 
5, 660, 718 
6, 596, 295 
2, 652, 265 
1, 545, 968 
740, 370 
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The permit valuation of housekeeping dwellings in the 2,052 j, 
cal cities reporting for March and April 1939, together with the ny 

of family-dwelling units provided in new dwellings, by size of . 
is given in table 6. 











TABLE 6.—Permit Valuation of Housekeeping Dwellings and Number of Famili: 
vided for in 2,052 Identical Cities, by Size of City, March and April 1939 








Permit valuation of house- 


keeping dwellings Number of families provided for i; 









































re , l-family | 2family 
Size of city Per All types dwellings (dwellings | 
130 | 1959" [centage oe 
; . change 
Apr. | Mar.| Apr. | Mar. | Apr. |Mar.| A; 
1939 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939) 1939 




















Total, all reporting cities _|$86, 252, 418/$93, 582, 318 7. Si: 


| w& 

















3, 671/25, 762|16, 042/16, 816) 1, 2609/1, 262/6, 3/ 





i 


500,000 and Over. ......-.- 26, 244, 090! 35, 944, 772) —27.0 gt 

























| 6, 810|10, 015] 3, 634| 4,743] 303| 39612, s 
100,000 and under 500,000_| 19, 999, 560) 21,402,381] —6.A} 5,470) 5,623) 3, 543) 3, 379 298] 268) 1, 
50,000 and under 100,000..| 6,877,735] 6,496,292) +-5.9] 1,873) 1,837| 1,517] 1,513} 192] 167 
25,000 and under 50,000..| 7,998,938) 7,048,795) +13. 5] 2,353) 1,994) 1,643) 1,614) 140) 120 
10,000 and under 25,000..| 12,977,078] 11,082,235} +17. 1] 3,746] 3,061) 2,925) 2,671] 153) 153) 6¢ 
5,000 and under 10,000___| 6,301, 942 5, 593, 918! +12. 7] 1, 862) 1, 606) 1, 358) 1,422) 118 RE 
2,500 and under 5,000....| 3, 902,671| 4,029,663} —3.2| 1,014] 1,084] 924) 974, 45, 48 
1,000 and under 2,500_...| 1,950,404) 1,984,262) —1.7 


643) 542) 498 500) 20; 24] 


| 











1 Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
3 Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 









The information on building permits issued is based on reports 
received by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from 2,052 identical cities 
having a population of 1,000 and over. 

The information is collected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from 
local building officials, except in the States of Illinois, Massachusetts. 
New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, and Pennsylvania, where 
the State departments of labor collect and forward the information 
to the Bureau. The permit valuations shown in this report are esti- 
mates made by prospective builders on applying for permits to build 
No land costs are included. Only building projects within the cor- 
porate limits of the cities enumerated are included in the Bureau’s 
tabulation. The data collected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
show, in addition to private and municipal construction, the value of 
buildings for which contracts were awarded by the Federal and State 
Governments in the cities included in the report. For April 1939 the 
value of these buildings amounted to $11,051,000, for March 193: 
to $12,856,000, and for April 1938 to $9,123,000. 



















Construction From Public Funds 





The value of contracts awarded and force-account work started 
during April 1939, March 1939, and April 1938 on construction proj- 
ects financed wholly or partially from various Federal funds is shown 
in table 7. 













TABI 


Total 


Public We 
Federa 
Non-F 

N. 
E. 
r. 

Federal pr 

Regular F 

1.8, Hou 

a! 

1 


The 
finance 
by the 
April» 


Building Operations 
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Tasty 7.—Value of Contracts Awarded and Force-Account Work Started on Projects 


Financed from Federal Funds, March and April 1939 and April 1938 ! 





started— 
Federal agency 


Contracts awarded and force-account work 





April 1939 March 1939 3 


April 1938 3 





$72, 575, 480 $116, 730, 457 


$64, 618, 210 








pyblic Works Administration: 
Federal ' 
Non- Federal: 
N.1 R.A 
E.R. A.A 
oy fe eee 
rederal projects under The Works Program 
Regular Federal appropriations 
8, Housing Authority__......._. EARS ie Iai ae 
| 


1, 349, 124 


732 

3, 553, 830 
21, 221, 503 
1, 108, 804 
39, 229, 806 
6, 111, 681 | 











994, 736 


4, 283, 664 
16, 242, 814 
(3) 
11, 026, 661 
32, 070, 335 
(3) 





—_—_—_— 


| Preliminary, subject to revision. 2 Revised. 


3 No data until July 1938. 


The value of public-building and highWay construction awards 
fnanced wholly from appropriations from State funds, as reported 
by the various State governments for April 1939, March 1939, and 


April 1938 is shown in the following statement: 


Highway 
constructioh 


$2, 563, 411 
993, 021 
8, 748, 603 


Public buildings 
$3, 485, 181 
1, 684, 325 
1, 257, 407 


April 1939 
a 
April 1938 
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SUMMARY OF FOOD AND COAL PRICES 


RETAIL costs of food advanced slightly between March and Apri 
with higher costs reported for three major commodity groups and 
lower costs for five. The most significant changes were the increases 
recorded for meats and for fruits and vegetables and the sharp drop 
for dairy products. Prices of bituminous coal remained practically 
unchanged between December 1938 and March 1939. The net 
result of price changes was an increase of 0.1 percent. Slight de- 
creases were shown for Pennsylvania anthracite. Compared with 
March 1938 bituminous prices and prices of stove and chestnut sizes of 
Pennsylvania anthracite were generally lower, while prices of pea and 
buckwheat sizes of Pennsylvania anthracite advanced. 


























OPPO POO 


FOOD PRICES IN APRIL 1939 





Retail food costs for 51 cities combined advanced 0.2 percent be- 
tween March and April due in large measure to higher prices for in- 
portant fresh fruits and vegetables and for fresh meats. Potatoes 
increased 12.9 percent and cabbage rose 35.7 percent. There were 
marked decreases in prices of fresh milk and butter. 

The all-foods index for April was 76.6 percent of the 1923-25 aver- 
age. It was 3.6 percent lower than in April 1938 when the index 
stood at 79.4. Costs for seven of the eight major commodity groups 
were lower, while fruits and vegetables showed an increase. 

The April index for all foods was 27.4 percent above the level of the 
corresponding month of 1933 when the index was 60.1. It was 24.0 
percent lower than in April 1929 when the index stood at 100.8. 


Details by Commodity Groups 





The cost of cereals and bakery products was 0.3 percent lower in 
April than in March. This decrease was a continuation of the down- 
ward movement begun in August 1937 and brought the index to the 
lowest level since August 1933. The decrease for the month was due 
principally to price reductions of 1.1 percent for flour and 0.3 per- 
1440 
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cent for white bread. Average prices for these items were 13.1 per- 
cent and 9.6 percent lower, respectively, than in April 1938. 

The cost of meats advanced for the fourth consecutive month. The 
increase for the group amounted to 0.6 percent, due to higher prices 
for all fresh meats except plate beef and veal cutlets. The cost of the 
beef items advanced 0.8 percent and lamb rose 4.0 percent. There 
was a net decrease of 0.2 percent in the cost of the pork products. The 
cost of fresh pork was 1.1 percent higher due to price increases of 1.4 
percent for chops and 0.7 percent for loin roast. The cured products 
declined 1.1 percent with lower prices reported for all items except 
whole ham. Increases of 0.6 percent were recorded both for roasting 
chickens and for canned salmon. 

The cost of dairy products dropped sharply between March and 
April and brought the index 9.6 percent below the level of April 1938. 
The decrease of 4.6 percent for the month reflected lower prices for 
all items in the group. Butter showed a seasonal decline of 4.9 per- 
cent as a result of lower prices in 50 of the 51 cities. The average 
price of fresh milk dropped 5.2 percent due to lower prices in 9 cities. 
In 5 of these cities the reductions amounted to about 2 cents per 
quart. Increases of about 1 cent per quart, reported for Cincinnati 
and Omaha, marked an upturn following reductions shown for earlier 
months. 

The seasonal decrease in the cost of eggs amounted to 2.8 percent 
and brought the level 2.6 percent below that of April 1938. 

The index for fruits and vegetables, which has shown little change 
since January, advanced 6.4 percent between March and April. This 
was due to greater than seasonal price increases for some of the fresh 
items, thereby increasing the cost for this subgroup 7.3 percent. Po- 
tatoes, the most important item, rose 12.9 percent with higher prices 
reported for 43 of the 51 cities. The greatest relative change was an 
increase of 35.7 percent in the price of cabbage. The seasonal advance 
for this item occurred later than usual. Onion prices were 11.6 per- 
cent higher and lesser increases were reported for carrots, celery, and 
sweetpotatoes. Prices of apples and oranges increased 5.7 percent 
and 4.5 percent, respectively. Lower prices were recorded for 5 of 
the 13 fresh items. Green vegetables showed the following decreases: 
Beans, 24.8 percent; lettuce, 9.7 percent; and spinach, 8.2 percent. 
Prices of lemons and bananas declined slightly. The cost of canned 
products declined 0.2 percent while dried items advanced 0.4 percent. 
Price changes for individual items in these subgroups were unimpor- 
tant. 

The cost of beverages and chocolate declined 0.1 percent due mainly 
to a decrease of 0.1 percent in the price of coffee. The price of tea 
advanced 0.2 percent while chocolate declined 0.4 percent and cocoa 
remained unchanged. 
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A decrease of 0.9 percent was recorded for fats and oils. The aver- 
age price of lard again moved downward showing a decrease of 2.7 
percent between March and April. Oleomargarine declined 0.3 per- 
cent and price changes for other items were relatively unimportant. 

The average price of sugar showed a nominal increase between 
March and April. This, together with small increases for other items 
in the group resulted in an advance of 0.1 percent in the cost of sugar 
and sweets. 

Indexes of retail costs of food for April and March 1939 together 
with indexes for April 1938, 1933, and 1929, are shown in table 1. The 
accompanying chart shows the trend in the cost of all foods and of each 
major commodity group for the period from January 1929 to April 
1939, inclusive. 


TaBLe 1.—Indexes of Retail Food Costs in 51 Large Cities Combined,' by Commodity 
Groups, April and March 1939 and April 1938, 1933, and 1929 


[1923-25 = 100} 























| 1939 | 1938 | 1933 1929 
Commodity group 
Apr. 182] Mar. 14 | Apr. 12 | Apr. 15 | Apr. 15 
aii = _ | a _ 
ih ti picnccinsindi-nchn caacascselsiads 76. 6 76.4 79.4| 60.1 100. 8 
Cereals and bakery products. ---...................- 85, 1 85. 4 92. 5 | 69. 8 98, 2 
SE NS RS a 2 eee aes 94.1 93. 6 04.8 63. 4 120. 7 
IE, oo a.csinveictnihir didi nsesadisoinate onetime acne 72. 2 75. 7 79. 8 | 60. 4 102. 9 
EE EE a ee, ae 55.4 57.0 56.9 | 40.7 76. 4 
ne er ee 64. 9 61.0 62. 4 54.4 87.3 
illest iciniin th date Riretans aaptnineeaenaieiiedddeamiites 64. 4 60.0 61.0 54.0 85. 1 
I. fe NE 1A EOE ciel 5 RS 73.9 74.1 78.9 65. 2 97.3 
Ea A ee eee Pains ee 56. 8 56. 6 59.8 48.2 101. 7 
Beverages and chocolate.............-.-. 2 66. 0 66. 0 67.2 68. 4 111.0 
EES Lees Ee ae eae Pie 63. 0 63. 6 68. 6 44.7 93. 7 
Sugar and sweets............... pes Ee Se 62.0 61.9 64. 9 58. 1 72.8 





























| Aggregate costs of 42 foods in each city prior to Jan. 1, 1935, and of 84 foods since that date, weighted to 
represent total purchases, have been combined with the use of population weights. 
? Preliminary. 


















Prices of each of the 84 foods for 51 cities are combined with the use 
of both consumption and population weights. Quantity weights for 
each food include the average family consumption in each city, not 
only of the food priced, but for groups of foods which are related in 
kind and which seem to follow the same price trend. These weights 
are based on the cost of living study of 1917-19. Population weights 
are averages of the population in 1920 and 1930 for each city, including 
adjacent metropolitan areas and cities of over 50,000 in the same 
region. 

Prices of 40 of the 84 foods included in the index were higher in 
April than in March, 40 were lower, and 4 showed no change. Com- 
pared with April 1938, 61 foods cost less, 22 cost more, and 1 was 
unchanged. 

Average prices of each of the 84 foods for 51 cities combined are 
shown in table 2 for April and March 1939, and April 1938. 
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TaBLeE 2.—Average Retail Prices of 84 Foods in 51 Large Cities Combined, A 


i and 
March 1939 and April 1938 










{*Indicates the foods included in indexes prior to Jan. 1, 1935] 





1939 
Article 


Apr. 18! Mar. 14 


Cereals and bakery products: 














































Cereals: Cents Cents 

0 RET ee eee eee ...pound 3.6 3.6 

, cai RS do... 14.3 14.3 
*W heat cereal. - oe Ss pte 28-0z. package _. 24.2 24 
*Corn flakes. _-__- _.8-0z. package 7.3 7.9 
*Corn meal_-_..._-. aM pound 4.5 45 
RE gas > Nt 24-0z. package &. 4 R 4 

» See aes Be AE SPE pound 7.5 7.5 

*Rolled oats.__..-- ' do 7.1 7.1 

Bakery products: 

*Bread, white. ‘ do 8.0 &. 0 
Bread, whole-wheat : .do 9. 2 9, 2 
Bread, rye_-_.-- ‘ ‘a4 ' ..do 9,2 9.3 
sae do 25. 1 25. 1 
Soda crackers do 15.2 15.2 

Meats: 
Beef: 

*Sirloin steak ___- do 39. 5 39. 2 

*Round steak - ___--. do 36. 2 a5 8 

| ae do 30.3 30. ( 

*Chuck roast__-- ; : do 23.9 23.7 

_; ,  —_—aarrn , ...do 15.7 15.8 
Liver....- sawniattats ’ do 26.7 26. 1 

Veal: 
Cutlets_. j .do 43.1 43 
Pork: 

*Chops : _.co a) A 30 
Loin roast : ; ; do 24.3 24.2 

*Bacon, sliced do 33.4 34. 1 
Bacon, strip : do... 28. 2 28.9 

*Ham, sliced_. ; do 16. 6 16. 6 
Ham, whole do 28. 2 28. 2 
Salt pork. __- do 18.7 19. 1 

Lamb: 

a ‘ . : do 12.7 12.2 
3 Saaee: os ao ..do 22.0 21.1 

_' Soe eae nits do_. QR 5 27.5 
Rib chops-.-.-.--. Ricesudetiedis <x do 36. 4 35. 0 

Poultry: 
*Roasting chickens ..do 31.1 30.9 
Fish: 
Salmon, pink---. . :; 16-0z. can 12.6 12. 5 
*Salmon, red__.--- 4 do 29 9 29 8 
Dairy products: 
SER ET ees Sa “* ee 30.0 31.5 
TEE. sp nacbioned cil eeree as ae do 24.4 24.7 
SO aa Se ee ; 6 pint 13. 7 14.3 
Milk, fresh (delivered and store) - - ude eae eee quart 11.5 12.1 
*Milk, fresh (delivered)... _- 3 Rae Se 11.7 12.4 
Rn ND... nnnabebdrareatinnd : do 10.9 11.4 
*Milk, evaporated___-_- . 1444 oz. can 6.8 6.8 
» anaes yar as a dozen 28. 1 29. 0 
Fruits and vegetables: 
Fresh: 

SEE ee Ee Cee ree oa pound 5.7 5 

. Tae ee ee ace Sara + —_ 6. 2 6. 
TTT Tet Te Soe ae ics is dozen 23. 5 24. ; 27.9 

REE ae DO LA Ae ATR RS do... 24.4 23. 
0 Ee ee ao pound. 6 16. 

* RS SN ee ncbdatn at knchink idip ee 5.1 
ER Sa ne eee ee re ._.buneh 4 
EER SA ES AEC ee Stalk __| 5 | 
ES. +. ...head_. 7 

6 | 
a Se, ee A ae eS .6 
hadi: dn dis shaded AS aaR ee ahd inlla dice entcaicmtlled .9 
TE eae NS a a eee Oe. 5 
bikbutamcaduiniilinwac cat kadendiddmulaw’iinbe .7 * i 
DS 2 ES LE I RS EL ee: | RA, oa ya 

EEE RL EE Ee —— 21.3 21.3 
in aich bole bes ecintcine crcecun teh ehh asks ads No. 2 can_. 27.8 | 27.8 | 
EIS: 7! Ee a ee 10.3 | 10.4 | 


1 Preliminary. 
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(apLe 2.—-Average Retail Prices of 84 Foods in 51 Large Cities Combined, April and 
March 1939 and April 1938—Continued 





1938 
Article _ 


Apr. 18 Mar. 14 Apr. 12 


rryits and yvegetables—Continued. 
Canned—Continued. 
*Beans with pork Step hicuibianes _... 16-02. can 
ot Sneee sn al ae 10. ; 


Cents Cents Cents 
- ¢ 7 

11. ¢ 

*Peas. oo patient sit a hodns did ohne 13. 4 13. 5 

® 


#.t § 
11.! 
15.5 
*Tomatoes - . -- , do 8.6 
lomato soup , .- 1044-02. can 7.3 
Dried 
Peaches . - ‘ ‘ oS . .. pound 5 14. § 
4 a es — { 9, 
*Raisins Sia tadbn mie 15-0z. package sf) 
Black-eyed peas a ———s 8€=€=—Shur 7. 
Lima beans OR ea ( 9. 
*Navy beans Hee Pe 5.1 5.8 
neverages and chocolate 

*Coflee.. 
ek nahiea tal 4 pound 
(Cocoa . . . - 5-02. Can. | 
Chocolate 3 . 8-02. package 

Fats and oils: 
*Lard....- : : , pound 
Shortening, other than lard 
In cartons : - : do 1 
In other containers. ‘ eS eae eS : | 
Salad oil ‘ é' ad pint 24. < 24. ; 2 
Mayonnaise - - .. : . uaa ‘ Le pint : ] 

*Oleomargarine. ee pound ] 
Peanut butter ; BIE PERE F ——— 1 

sugar and sweets: 

*Sugar . - - ade isnt do 5.1 f 5.4 
Corn sirup ; 24-02. can 13 F 14.0 
Molasses ee ..-----18-02. Can 3. 3 13.9 
Strawberry preserves dideduessdes ———- 20. 8 21.8 


) 


8. 6 


!The April price of canned corn is based upon quotations of cream style only. It is not strictly compara- 
e with average prices for earlier months which included both cream style and whole-kernel corn. 


Details by Regions and Cities 


The cost of all foods for April was higher than in March in 32 of the 
jl cities, lower in 18, and showed no change in 1 city. In the cities 
reporting the greatest increases—Washington, 3.1 percent; Baltimore, 
2.7 percent; and Kansas City, 2.5 percent—the advance in the cost 
of fresh fruits and vegetables was considerably greater than the aver- 
age for the country. The price of potatoes went up 38.9 percent in 
Washington, 49.1 percent in Baltimore, and 31.7 percent in Kansas 
City. Higher prices for eggs and some of the fresh meats contributed 
to the increase for Washington. Decreases in food costs were greatest 
in Los Angeles, Butte, and New York City. The decrease of 2.2 
percent for Los Angeles was due in large part to a drop of 7.2 percent 
in the price of butter and a decrease of 0.8 cent per quart for fresh 
milk, Costs of meats and of fruits and vegetables were also lower in 
that city, contrary to the general movement. Food costs in Butte 
declined 1.9 percent largely as a result of lower prices for butter and 
eggs. In New York City the chief factor in the decrease of 1.6 per- 
cent was the drop of 2.2 cents per quart for fresh milk. 

Indexes of retail food costs by regions and cities are presented in 
table 3 for April and March 1939 and April 1938. 

149001—39——14 
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TaBLe 3.—Indexes of the Average Retail Cost of All Foods, by Regions and 
April and March 1939 and April 1938 


Cities SM perc’ nt 
price 3 01 


[1923-25 = 100] gas 1.3 





















































a price be 
1939 1938 1939 igs 
| | interval, 
Region and city Region and city 
10 chans 
Avera 
avevcoecencns . . w-eree------| 766) 75.3 77 Mn nd Per 
New England_-_-_._...----. ‘ ’ O08 4 Miiimpeme..........<: 3.8 + year | 
et TE 73.9 73.1 74.7 Charleston, 8. C____- 76. 1 75.8 * 
Breaeenets........... 79. 1 78. 7 82.9 Jacksonville__._...__- 73.9 73.7 presente 
|) 78. 7 77.8 80. 1 ae ; 74.1 73 
Manchester_.-..---- aa 79. 1 78. 1 79.8 Richmond._.-____--- F 70. 4 69. 4 
New Haven--...-..-- 78. 3 77.8 81.7 Savannah_...._.._... 75. 5 74. 5 : 4.- 
Portland, Maine--_-.-- 75. 5 74.8 77.3 Washington, D.C_..| 80.4 78. ( 4 TABLE 4. 
Providence. _....-.-- 74. 5 73.3 76. 5 
wiAdie Ain we "es = East South + ey ae 70. 6 70. 5 9 
i jo Beeeeee........... ; ‘ ’ sirmingham________- 65. 6 65 cna 
i ce 76. 5 76.8 78. 0 Louisville............ 80. 5 80 
(a 80.1 79.6 81.7 | Memphis._-_-__._-- . 72.8 7h, 7 
Lo aaa 77.6 78.9 80.1 |} ease 73. 5 73. 4 
Philadelphia__._.._-- 78. 4 77.9 80. 9 
Pittsburgh._.......-.- 73. 6 72.7 78.9 || West South Central_.__.__-. 75.3 74.2 7 
Sa 76. 2 76. 8 80. 3 ee 70. 2 68. 5 
CTT 73. 5 73.1 76. 3 | TTS 75.8 74.7 
Little Rock____.____. 72. 1 7] 
East North Central_____--- 77.0 76.6 81.4 || New Orleans......__- 82. 7 82, 2 
i 78. 0 76. 3 82. 7 
Cincinnati_.........- 77.4 76.0 a ee 78.8 78. 5 4 
Cleveland............ 78.7 78.9 80. 6 Se 73. 2 74. 5 
Columbus, Ohio_____ 76. 2 78 77.6 ee 82.4 81. 2 
| EET oa 74. 7 75, 2 81.8 Sait Lake City_.....- 73.9 74.7 nae 
Indianapolis --_-_--_--- 76. 0 76.8 79. 1 
Milwaukee__.._.____ 79. 3 80. 2 84.8 | EE 74.8 75. 8 7 Bituminous 
aaa 78. 1 78.0 80. 1 Los Angeles__....___- 69.8 71.4 series #7... 
Springfield, Ill__.___. 75.3 75.8 77.6 Portland, Oreg.......| 78.2 78.4 g Pennsylvat 
San Francisco___.___- 78.9 79. 5 Q new serie: 
West North Central______- 80.7 79.8 81.9 Pic dicinicnmenmaaia 77.4 78. 1 k Stove... 
Kansas City_.....__- 80. 4 78. 5 80.3 Chestn 
Minneapolis. _....._- 83. 2 83. 2 84. 2 Pea... 
aaa 75. 5 74. 4 77.5 Buckw 
i Ta pcorennennh 82.7 82.0 84. 3 || Western ar 
> ae | 79. 2 79.0 80. 5 | Arkans 
Coloras 
New N 
1 Aggregate costs of 42 foods in each city prior to Jan. 1, 1935, and of 84 foods since that date, weighted t 
represent total purchases, have been combined for regions and for the United States with the use of pop ‘ 
tion weights. Prelimi 
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COAL PRICES IN MARCH 1939 


yeriod fron 





RETAIL prices of coal are collected in 51 cities as of March, June, 














September, and December. There was an increase of 0.1 percent in Fes 
the price of bituminous coal during the quarter ended March 15, 1939. ited 
This was the net result of comparatively small increases and decreases aie 
for the various sizes in the reporting cities. Average prices of bitu- the Atl 
minous coal were, however, 1.7 percent lower than in March 1938. natin 
This decrease may have been due in part to the fact that there was an 00 citi 
advance in coal prices for the quarter ended March 1938 contrary valid 
to the usual price movement at that season. Bet) 

All sizes of Pennsylvania anthracite decreased in price between wtiee ¢ 
December 1938 and March 1939. These decreases ranged from 0.4 uieees 
percent for buckwheat to 1.2 percent for chestnut. Compared with tically 


March 1938, prices were higher for the larger sizes, with advances of 1.1 
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percent for stove and 0.4 percent for chestnut. On the other hand, 
prices of pea decreased 2.7 percent and for buckwheat the decline 
vas 1.8 percent. Western anthracite remained almost unchanged in 
price between December 1938 and March 1939. Over the yearly 
interval, there was a decrease of 4.1 percent for Arkansas coal, but 
»0 change was shown for the Colorado or New Mexico coal. 

Average prices of coal, together with price indexes for bituminous 
ud Pennsylvania anthracite compared with the average for. the 
year period, October 1922 through September 1925 as 100, are 
sresented in table 4 for March 1939 and December and March 1938. 


Taste 4.—Average Retail Prices of Coal in Large Cities Combined, March 1939 and 
December and March 1938 





Percentage 
Index of retail prices change 
(October 1922-Sep- Mar. 15, 1939 
tember 4925 = 100) compared 
with— 


A verage retail price per 
ton of 2,000 pounds 





Article 





1938 





Dec. Mar. 
15 15 








Rituminous coal (38 cities), old 
“es . 6 $8. 68 $8. 83 
Pennsylvania anthracite (25 cities), 
new series: 8 
‘ . . 28 11. 37 11.15 
%ia a el . 3 11. 49 11. 31] 
ER a ae SR ¢ 9.10 9. 28 
Buckwheat..__-_-- 1 7. 75 7. 82 
Western anthracite:? 
Arkansas (8 cities)........-.... 2. 8: 12. 85 13. 37 
Colorado (1 city) LN, ea 5. 15.81 | 15.81 
New Mexico (1 city)_.....___-- 23. 6 23.69 | 23.69 


























Preliminary. 

‘Unweighted average. Weighted composite prices are in preparation. 

' Weighted on the basis of the distribution by rail or rail and tidewater to each city during the 12-month 
riod from Aug, 1, 1935, to July 31, 1936. 


Details for Kinds of Coal 


Bituminous coal.—Prices of one or more kinds of bituminous are 
collected from 47 of the 51 cities. Low volatile coal prices are re- 
ported for 28 cities located along the Atlantic Seaboard and in the 
Central States. Eastern high volatile is represented by 27 cities in 
the Atlantic and Central areas. Fourteen of these cities also report 
for low volatile. Prices of western high volatile coals are collected in 
20 cities in the Central and Pacific Coast States. Nine of these cities 
are not represented in the other bituminous series. 

Between December 1938 and March 1939, there were no major 
price changes for these coals. No increases or decreases amounted to 
is much as 50 cents a ton. Average prices of low volatile were prac- 
tically unchanged. For the high volatile coals, increases and de- 
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creases very nearly offset each other. The price changes were 
what greater for high volatile than for the other kinds. 

Compared with March 1938, the price tendency was downw» 
all kinds of bituminous coal. Few cities and few sizes showed c! 
of more than 50 cents. For low volatile, the greatest changes wor, 
decreases in Portland, Maine, of $2 a ton on both stoker and run of 
mine. In Milwaukee, where prices were lower on all sizes, there wa: 
a decline of $1.10 for run of mine. In Kansas City lump and ege 
declined 70 cents and $1, respectively. The greatest increase was 9) 
cents for stoker in Baltimore. For eastern high volatile, the greatest 
change was a decrease of $1.25 for nut in New Orleans. For wester 
high volatile, decreases of about 50 cents were reported for varioys 
sizes in Indianapolis, Omaha, and Houston. In Portland, Orec. 
the declines for lump and stove were slightly greater. 

Pennsylvania anthracite—Seven of the twenty-five reporting cities 
are in New England, 11 in the Middle and South Atlantic areas, and 
seven in the North Central States. There was little price change 
between December 1938 and March 1939. In Newark, there was , 
decline of $1 for stove and chestnut and of 75 cents for pea. Changes 
for other cities were negligible. Compared with March 1938, prices 
were slightly higher for stove and chestnut with increases of from 40 to 
60 cents shown for Boston, Providence, Baltimore, and Washington. 
Prices of smaller sizes declined. Decreases of from $1 to $1.75 were 
shown for pea size in Fall River, Portland, Maine, and Newark 
Decreases ranging from 40 to 85 cents were shown for Buffalo, Mil- 
waukee, and St. Louis. 

Western anthracite.—There were no changes of as much as 25 cents a 
ton for the quarter ended March 1939. Compared with March 1938, 
prices of Arkansas anthracite declined in all of the eight reporting 
cities, but the Colorado coal in Denver and the New Mexico coal in 
San Francisco showed no change. 
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PRPPPOOP 
RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD IN PUERTO RICO, 1937-38 


OF 41 foods most extensively used in Puerto Rico, the retail prices 
of 18 increased and of 17 decreased in 1938 as compared with 1{)37 
No change in price was reported for the 6 remaining foods. ‘The 
increases ranged from 0.2 cent per pound on Puerto Rican dry hulled 
corn and also on white flour, to 8.3 cents per liter on olive oil. ‘Thi 
decreases were as small as 0.1 cent per pound on potatoes and second- 
grade rice and sugar, and as much as 8.2 cents per pound on tul 
butter, as shown in the table following.' 















1 Puerto Rico Labor News, San Juan, January-February, 1939. 
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Retail Prices 


Average Retail Prices of 41 Food Articles in Puerto Rico, 1937-38 





Increase | Increase 
or de- | or de- 
Commodity crease Commodity Price| crease 
since since 
1936-37 | 1936-37 
| 


} 





Cents Butter: Cents| Cents 
+1.9 49.1 | —(.! 
¥ | 19. 1 —8. { 
2.9 —.{ 
5.9 | —.! 
Lard, pure ..| 14.0 | —1, 
Milk: 
Condensed } salt oe —1, 
Evaporated , me he —.' 
Oil, mixed cooking iter__| 50. 
| 19 


9 a 


+ 
o 


Cheese, 

Codfish, salted. ..............do- 
‘offee, first grade, not roasted.do-_- 
Corn, dry hulled, P. R do... 
‘orn meal, yellow 

Flour, whi 

Ham, smoked shoulders 

Lard, mixed 

Milk, cow 

Meat, soup 

live oil 

IGES...n2e2ce CPk see ee: pound... 
Rice, broken 








Rice: 
fee Peis oul 
Second grade............do-. 
Sugar, second grade do...-| 
| do... 
Coffee, roasted and ground_.do__- 
cc ae ata . 8. Fish ORicaa 
Beans || Oleomargarine  — 
White: Salt, common. -.s«............do__-- 
American S ' 2. Sugar, best grade-__. ae 
Puerto Rican o 
Kidney (red): 
American 
Puerto Rican 
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No change. 



















Wholesale Prices 


WHOLESALE PRICES IN APRIL 1939! 


CONTINUED declines in wholesale prices of farm products and foods 
brought the Bureau of Labor Statistics index of wholesale commodity 
prices for April down 0.7 percent to the lowest point reached since 
July 1934. The decrease placed the all-commodity index of 813 price 
series at 76.2 percent of the 1926 average. Compared with April of 
last year, commodity prices at wholesale declined 3.2 percent. 

























Farm products registered the largest group decline, 3.2 percent: 
foods decreased 2.3 percent; hides and leather products, 1.0 percent: 


chemicals and drugs, 0.7 percent; metals and metal products, 0.3 per- 
cent; and building materials, 0.2 percent. The textile products group 
advanced 0.5 percent; fuel and lighting materials and miscellaneous 
commodities increased 0.4 percent; and housefurnishing goods rose 
0.2 percent. Each of the commodity groups, except miscellaneous 
commodities, was below its year-ago level. The decreases ranged 
from 0.4 percent for textile products to 6.9 percent for farm products. 
The miscellaneous commodity group was 1.4 percent higher than it 
was @ year ago. 

Largely because of weakening prices for agricultural commodities, 
crude rubber, and a seasonal decline in anthracite prices, the rav 
material group index fell 2.3 percent to a point 3.9 percent below « 
year ago. The semimanufactured commodity group index declined 
0.3 percent during the month and finished products decreased ().! 
percent. 

Average wholesale prices of industrial commodities advanced 0).! 
percent during April, according to the index for “All commodities 
other than farm products and foods.” Nonagricultural commodity 
prices, as measured by the index for ‘‘All commodities other than farm 
products,” declined 0.3 percent. 

The decline of 3.2 percent in the farm products group index was 
largely the result of decreases of 4.1 percent in the subgroup ‘Other 
farm products,’ and 3.5 percent in livestock and poultry. Quota- 
tions were lower for calves, hogs, poultry, rye, apples, lemons, fresh 
milk, peanuts, and wool. The subgroup of grains advanced 1.3 per- 
cent because of higher prices for corn, oats, and wheat. Higher prices 

















1 More detailed information on wholesale prices is given in the Wholesale Price pamphlet and wil! ! 
furnished upon request. 
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vere also reported for sheep, oranges, onions, and potatoes. The 

jpril farm products index, 63.7, was 6.9 percent below the level of a 
year AZO. 

' A sharp decline in prices of dairy products, together with smaller 
jecreases for meats and cereal products, caused the food group index 

‘) decline 2.3 percent. Lower prices were reported for butter, cheese, 
milk, flour, cured beef, fresh and cured pork, veal, cocoa beans, lard, 
seo oll, pepper, edible tallow, and vegetable oils. The fruit and 
vegetable subgroup index advanced 1.7 percent because of higher 
prices for canned fruits and vegetables. Wholesale prices for lamb, 
mutton, and poultry also were higher. The April index for the food 
soup, 68.6, was 5.1 percent below the corresponding month of last 
year. 

The index for the hides and leather product group declined 1.0 
percent to 90.9 percent of the 1926 average, largely because of lower 
srices for hides and skins. Prices for soleleather averaged higher, 
ind those for shoes and other leather manufactures did not change. 

Advancing prices for raw silk, silk yarns, silk hosiery, burlap, raw 
jute, and jute yarns largely accounted for an increase of 0.5 per- 
ent in the textile products group index. Lower prices for duck, 
print cloth, unbleached flannel, drillings, and percale caused the 
otton goods subgroup to decline 0.5 percent. 

In the fuel and lighting material group, higher prices for gasoline 
ind bituminous coal more than offset lower prices for anthracite 
nd kerosene with the result that the group index rose 0.4 percent. 

The metals and metal products group declined 0.3 percent because 
f lower prices for scrap steel, electrolytic copper, and copper and 
brass manufactures. Prices for quicksilver were higher and a minor 
alvance was recorded for farm machinery. 

The slight decline in the building material groups was brought 
about by lower prices for yellow pine timbers, Ponderosa pine lumber, 
and paint materials. Prices for silica brick and China wood oil 
averaged higher. 

Average wholesale prices of chemicals and drugs dropped 0.7 
percent to the lowest level reached since August 1934. Lower prices 
were reported for alcohol, tallow, copper sulphate, camphor, citric 
acid, castor oil, tankage, and mixed fertilizers 

In the housefurnishing goods group higher prices were reported for 
window shades. Cotton blankets, pails, and tubs were lower. 

Average wholesale prices of cattle feed advanced 9.5 percent during 
April. Crude rubber declined 2.3 percent and paper and pulp dropped 
).2 percent. 

Index numbers for the groups and subgroups of commodities for 
March and April 1939 and April 1938 are shown in table 1. 
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Tas ie 1.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, by Groups and Subgroups of Com»; ities 


[1926 = 100] 

















’ —— Apr. | Mar. | Apr. ’ Apr. | M 
Group and subgroup | 1939 1939 | 1938 Group and subgroup 1939 19 























All commodities____. anh. | 76.2 | 76.7 78.7 || Metals and metal products— 
——_ = = = - Continued. 

Farm products.._......__- 63.7 | 65.8 68. 4 Nonferrous metals - 74.7 
Grains_. , 55. 2 54.5 66. 0 Plumbing and heating 79. 3 
Livestock and poultry..| 75.5 78. 2 79.3 
Other farm products 58. 5 61.0 62.0 || Building materials ia 89. 6 89 

Brick and tile 93.0 9 

A SS eee 68.6 70. 2 72.3 Cement 3. 91.5 
Dairy products_. 58. 1 64.8 71.7 Lumber , 91. 5 
Cereal products._.- 72.2 72.3 79.8 Paint and paint ma- 

Fruits and vegetables 64.3 63. 2 56.8 terials 81.3 8 
81.0 82. 5 82. 2 Plumbing and heating 79 
Other foods. 61.6 61.9 64. 5 Structural steel 107 






















Other building materi 
Hides and leather products. 90.9 | 91.8 92.1 als 89.7 a9 
Shoes 101.2 | 101.2 104. 5 
Hides and skins__. 68.3 | 73.8 62.6 | Chemicals and drugs 76.0 76 ~ 
Leather 4 82.8 82.7 82. 2 Chemicals 79. 3 
Other leather products 95. 6 95. 6 102. 2 Drugs and pharmaceu 
ticals_. 71.9 72 
Textile products__- 66.9 66. 6 7.2 Fertilizer materials 69. 6 69 
Clothing ; 81.6 81.5 84.6 Mixed fertilizers 72.8 
Cotton goods. - 63. 4 63. 7 65.7 
Hosiery and underwear 60. 2 59.9 60. ¢ Housefurnishing goods 85 4 ‘ 
Silk and rayon. 37.8 36. 1 28.9 Furnishings SO. f 8 
Woolen and worsted Furniture 81.0 s\ 
goods . : 75. 2 75. 1 77. 1 
Other textile products__| 64.9 64.3 66.0 | Miscellaneous 74.4 74 
Automobile tires and 
Fuel and lighting materials 73.4 | 73.1 76.8 tubes 60. 5 
Anthracite 74.7 79.4 76.0 Cattle feed 92.1] s 
~Bituminous coal _- , 98. 6 97.9 97.5 Paper and pulp 81.1 . 
Coke eee 104.2 | 104.2 105. § Rubber, crude 33.3 i 
Electricity -_-- ; (1) (1) 87.0 Other miscellaneous 81.4 . 
| ae (1) (1) 85. 2 
Petroleum products__- 51.9 | 50.9 57.5 || Raw materials...___- 68. 5 70. 1 
_ Semimanufactured articles 74.4) 74.6 7 
Metals and metal products._| 94.0 94.3 96.3 Finished products 80.1 | 80.5 
Agricultural imple- All commodities other than 
aS: ; 93.3 | 93.2 96. 3 farm products 78.8 79. | 
Farm machinery__-. 94.6 94.5 97.8 All commodities other than 
Irou and steel , 96. 1 96. 1 100. 4 farm products and foods 80. 5 80. 4 
Motor vehicles ?____-- 4 









! Data not available. 
2 Preliminary revision. 
3 Preliminary revision; se@ pages 11 and 12 of March 1939 ‘‘Wholesale Prices.”’ 






Index Numbers by Commodity Groups, 1926 to April 1939 





Index numbers of wholesale prices by commodity groups fo! 
selected years from 1926 to 1938, inclusive, and by months fr 
April 1938 to April 1939, inclusive, are shown in table 2. 
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[aBLE 2.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, by Groups of Commodities 
[1926 = 100] 
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The price trend for specified years and months since 1926 is shown 
in table 3 for the following groups of commodities: Raw materials, 
smimanufactured articles, finished products, commodities other than 
farm products, and commodities other than farm products and foods. 
The list of commodities included under the classifications ‘‘Raw 
materials,’ ‘‘“Semimanufactured articles,’ and ‘Finished products’’ 
was given in the December 1938 issue of the Wholesale Price pamphlet. 


TaBLe 3.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, by Special Groups of Commodities 
[1926 = 100} 





! | 

| au || | All 
| All | com- || | All | com- 
Semi- com- mod- | Semi- | com- mod- 
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7 a 100.0 || 1938: 
1929... 97.5 | 93.9 | 94.! | 4 91. 
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1936 .§ : 82.0 | 80. 79. 
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Weekly Fluctuations 


Weekly fluctuations in the major commodity group classifi 
during March and April are shown by the index numbers in t: 


TaBLe 4.—Weekly Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Commodity Groups 
and April 1939 


March 


[1926 = 100] 





Apr. | Apr. | Apr. | Apr. | Apr 
Commodity group 29, 22, 15, 8, l, 
1939 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 


All commodities. ........._- P ; 76 76 : 75.9 | 76.5 | 76.6 7 THE | 
|}, Se eee 33. ¢ ¢ 63 16. 6 7 : ee } 
Foods uf 2 eee , 2 a wa . ; é 7 re 70. 7 . coal mi 
Hides and leather products 2 ie 
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Fuel and lighting materials. ___. estimat 
cultura 


the mo 


Metals and metal products 
Building materials 
Chemicals and drugs echike 
Housefurnishing goods_______.- 
Miscellaneous__. is the em 
Raw materials_____- : q ; 38. 6 : 38. 2 if 3 | 70.617 , 
yoaeeed! ‘ “=. . - attern 
Semimanufactured articles — l ‘4, 4 4 " 74. § 74 i tt 
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Trend of Employment and Pay Rolls 


SUMMARY OF REPORTS FOR APRIL 1939 


Total Nonagricultural Employment 


THE DECLINE of approximately 280,000 workers in bituminous- 
coal mining between mid-March and mid-April, as indicated by reports 
supplied to the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, more than offset the 
estimated increase of over 200,000 workers in other fields of nonagri- 
cultural employment and resulted in a new loss of 76,000 workers over 
the month interval. With the exception of ‘bituminous-coal mining, 
the employment changes conformed generally to the usual April 
pattern. Compared with April of last year, there were approximately 
\85,000 more workers employed in nonagricultural industries in April 
{ this year. These figures do not include emergency employment 
which decreased approximately 295,000 in March, as follows: 286,000 
on projects operated by the Works Progress Administration, 1,000 in 
the Civilian Conservation Corps, and 8,000 on work projects of the 
National Youth Administration. 


Industrial and Business Employment 


Employment increases were shown by 40 of the 87 manufacturing 
industries and by 11 of the 16 nonmanufacturing industries surveyed 
monthly by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Gains in pay rolls were 
shown by 30 manufacturing and 11 nonmanufacturing industries. 

For all manufacturing industries combined there was an employ- 
ment decline of 0.2 percent or 8,500 wage earners since March and a 
pay-roll drop of 2.3 percent or $3,800,000 per week. Typically, there 
was no change in factory employment in April as compared with 
March, and factory pay rolls declined 0.8 percent. The April factory 
employment index (91.2 percent of the 1923 to 1925 average) was, with 
but one exception, at the highest level for any month since December 
1937 and was 6.4 percent above the figure for the same month of 1938. 
The corresponding pay-roll index (84.9) was, with 3 exceptions, like- 
wise at the highest level for any month since December 1937 and stood 
13.8 percent above the level of last year. Employment in the durable- 
goods group of industries as a whole advanced for the third consecu- 
tive month, the increase of 0.7 percent raising the April index for this 
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group to 84.1, the highest point recorded since December 1937 The 
pay-roll index for this group (80.2) showed no change over the 
interval. In the nondurable industries employment fell 0.9 percen; 
the April index (98.0) being below the levels reached in the latt«y }, \s 
of 1938 and the early months of 1939. Pay rolls for this gro\y {gj 
4.7 percent to an index level of 90.2. 

Substantial gains in number of workers, largely seasonal, wor 
shown in sawmills (13,000) ; canning and preserving (11,700); fertilizers 
(5,100); brick, tile, and terra cotta (4,000); aircraft (3,300); cigars ang 
cigarettes (3,000); cement (2,200); beverages (2,200); and ship|yuild. 
ing (2,000). Employment and pay rolls in the aircraft industry were 
at the highest levels of all time, more than twice as many worker 
being employed in April of this year than in 1929. Industries fo, 
which the April employment indexes were at the highest levels since 
the latter months of 1937 were engines, turbines, and water wheels: 
shipbuilding; textile machinery; brick, tile, and terra cotta; marble. 
granite, and slate; pottery; and paints and varnishes. The employ- 


ment index for steel was at the highest level since February of las; 
year; and the indexes for electrical machinery, foundries and machine 
shops, and machine tools were at the highest levels since March 1938. 


The employment gain of 2.2 percent in the last-named industry was 
the eighth consecutive monthly increase. Among the industries 
showing sizable declines, most of which were of a seasonal nature, 
were woolen and worsted goods (13,900); women’s clothing (9,400): 
boots and shoes (8,500); automobiles (6,800); men’s clothing (5,100): 
cotton goods (4,500); and confectionery (3,300). Declines, also 
seasonal, ranging from 2,100 to 2,300 were shown in the silk, knit 
goods, and cottonseed oil industries. 

Retail trade establishments reported an employment gain of 1.7 
percent or 55,400 workers. This increase did not reflect the Easter 
rise in employment, since the Easter peak of 1939 occurred too early 
to affect employment in the April fifteenth pay period reported to the 
Bureau. The increase, however, was slightly greater than that which 
has taken place in earlier years with a similar early Easter season. 
As the employment level of April of last year reflected full Easter 
activity, the April 1939 index (85.2 percent of the 1929 average 
stood 3.4 percent below the index of April 1938. The more important 
retail groups which showed gains in employment were food, auto- 
motive, general merchandising, apparel, furniture, hardware, farmers 
supplies, and lumber and building material. 

The employment decline of 0.2 percent in wholesale trade followed 
the usual seasonal trend between March and April. The most pro- 
nounced percentage decrease in employment was a seasonal loss of 24.2 
percent reported by firms dealing in farm products. Dealers i 
dry goods and apparel, in groceries, in furniture and housefurnishings, 
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ind iu metals and minerals reported declines ranging from 0.4 percent 
‘3.1 percent. Employment increases were reported in the following 
vholesale lines: Automotive; chemicals and drugs; food; iron and steel 
crap; machinery, equipment, and supplies; and petroleum products. 

In bituminous-coal mines the suspension of operations pending the 
joing of new agreements resulted in an employment decrease of 
“).0 percent or 280,000 workers and a pay-roll loss of 77 percent or 
35,600,000 per week. Anthracite mines took on 2.9 percent or 2,200 
more workers in April and increased pay rolls by 32.3 percent, indi- 
cating Increased production because of orders received during the 
shut-down of bituminous mines. 

Metal mines increased their forces by 0.8 percent, quarries reported 
, seasonal pick-up of 7.2 percent or 2,800 workers, and oil wells cur- 
tailed employment slightly (0.5 percent). Telephone and telegraph 
companies showed an increase of less than 1 percent in employment 
as did light and power concerns, while the number of workers engaged 
in the operation and maintenance of electrical railroads was reduced 
sjightly. Seasonal employment gains in hotels, laundries, and dyeing 
and cleaning establishments resulted in a net gain of 7,000 workers 
in these industries. Brokerage firms curtailed employment 2.2 per- 
cent and insurance companies increased their personnel by 0.1 percent. 

Employment in private building construction showed an increase of 
\0.8 percent from March to April, according to reports received from 
14,877 contractors employing 123,989 workers. This increase fol- 
lowing the substantial seasonal gain reported in March, was larger 
than the April gains reported in 4 of the past 7 years. Pay rolls 
increased 14.9 percent. Employment gains were reported for all 
sections of the country, the New England and Mountain States 
showing increases of 21.9 percent and 24.2 percent, respectively. 
The substantial seasonal pick-up in the Middle Atlantic and the East 
and West North Central States in March was continued in April with 
percentage gains of 13.5, 10.1, and 16.6, respectively. Increases of 
8.6 percent, 4.4 percent, and 3.6 percent were reported in the East 
South Central, the South Atlantic, and the Pacific States, respectively, 
and a gain of 1.4 percent was reported in the West South Central 
States. The reports on which the figures are based do not cover 
construction projects financed by the Works Progress Administration, 
the Public Works Administration, and the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, or by regular appropriations of the Federal, State, or 
local Governments. 

A preliminary report of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
showed a gain since March of 0.2 percent or 1,718 persons in the num- 
ber employed by class I railroads. The total number employed in 
April was 950,130. Corresponding pay-roll figures were not available 
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when this report was prepared. For March they were $153,899 199 
as against $140,178,409 for February, a gain of 9.8 percent. : 

Hours and earnings.—The average hours worked per week by Wage 
earners in manufacturing industries were 36.4 in April, a decrease of 
2.1 percent since March. The average hourly earnings of thec 
workers were 64.8 cents, a decrease of 0.2 percent as compared wit}, 
the preceding month. Average weekly earnings declined 2.1 perce; 
to $23.82. 

Of the 14 nonmanufacturing industries for which man-hour dat, 
are available, 4 showed increases in average hours worked per week 
and 10 showed gains in average hourly earnings. Ten of the j¢ 
nonmanufacturing industries surveyed reported higher average week|y 
earnings. | 

Employment and pay-roll indexes, and average weekly earnings jy 
April 1939 for all manufacturing industries combined, for selected 
nonmanufacturir.g industries and for class I railroads, with percentage 
changes over the month and year intervals are presented in table 1. 


TaBLeE 1.—Employment, Pay Rolls, and Earnings in All Manufacturing Industries 
Combined and in Nonmanufacturing Industries, April 1939 (Preliminary Figures 



































| 
Employment Pay roll Average week 
earning 
Industry | Percentage Percentage - Percentage 
Index | change from—]| Index | change from— At T- | change fr 
April |_ a ye ie =) — ; aa 
1939 March; April 1939 | March April | 1939 | March Apr 
1939 | 1938 | 1939 | 1938 1939 
(1923-25) (1983-25 
All manufacturing industries com- | =/00) = 100) | 
bined !____. a NE | 91.2] -0.2| 46.4] 849] —2.3 |413.8 [$23.82 | —2.1 
Class I steam railroads ?___________- | 53.2) +.2] +40 3g) |} @® | @® (3 3 
| (1929= (1929= | 
Coal mining: | 100) | 100) 
SS EEE CE 53.2 | +2.9 —6.6 45.3 |+32.3 |+16.2 | 26.95 |+28.5 
MAE a ae | 26.2 |—70.0 |—69.5 17.9 |—77.0 |—68.2 | 18.09 |—23.2 { 
Metalliferous mining...___....._._- 61.5) +.8) —.1 §2.6 | —1.8 | —1.3 ] 27.03 | —2.6 
Quarrying and nonmetallic mining.| 43.0 | +7.2| +3.1] 35.9 | +8.2| +5.8] 21.11 | +1.0 
Crude-petroleum producing___-_-_- 65.9 —.5 |—10.7 60.8 | —.8 |—10.5 | 33.98 —.3 
Public utilities: | 
Telephone and telegraph --_-____- | 74.1 +.9 —.9 92. 1 +.3 | +.6 [530.81 —.6 
Electric light and power and | 
manufactured gas__......__-- 90. 3 +.8 | —1.6 97.0 +.2 —.6 533. 47 —.f 
Electric-railroad and motorbus 
operation and maintenance._| 69.1 —.6 | —2.9 69.6 | —1.3 —.6 [532.83 | —.7 2 
Trade: 
0 GEES SES se | 87.3 —.2| —1L3 74.8 +.1 +.3 | 529. 75 +.2 
A ES SE Oe eee |} $5.2] +17) —3.4 71.2 | +2.2 | —1.4 9621.73 | +.5 +2 
General merchandising..-.| 95.8 | +2.8| —5.1 85.9 | +3.0 | —3.9 }518.46|) +.3 
Other than general mer- | 
ES 82.4 | +1.4| —2.9 68.1 | +2.0| —.8 [524.31 +.6 
Hotels (year-round) 4 ®__.._....___- 93.2; +.6) —.2 81.9 | +1.1 | +1.8 1515.01 | +.5 2 
A eR Rea te 93.5| +.6/—-20] 79.9|) +.7| —.8] 17.57] +.1 
Dyeing and cleaning «..___._._.._. | 1022] +71) -86] 73.3 | +83 |-16.0] 19.71 }411| -8 
lt ETE EE ; (3) —2.2| —5.2 (3) —1.3 | —3.6 1536.02 | +.9 
ASSET SS FE | (3) +.1|) +.8 (3) +.6 | +2.2 1§36.71 | +.6 ‘ 
Building construction.__.......___- (3) +10.8 | +.7 (3) |+14.9 | +6.9] 29.92 | +3.7 





1 Revised indexes. Adjusted to 1935 Census of Manufactures. 

? Preliminary. Source: Interstate Commerce Commission. 

3 Not available. 

4 Indexes adjusted to 1935 Census. Comparable series back to January 1929 presented in January 1938 
issue of the pamphlet, Employment and Pay Rolls. 

5’ Average weekly earnings not strictly comparable with figures published in issues of the Monthly Labor 
Review dated earlier than April 1938 (except for the January figures appearing in the March issue), as they 
now exclude corporation officers, executives, and other employees whose duties are mainly supervisory. 

6 Cash payments only; the additional value of board, room and tips cannot be computed. 
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Trend of Employment and Pay Rolls 


Public Employment 


Employment on projects financed from Public Works Administra- 
jon funds showed a seasonal increase of 26,800 over March, bringing 
‘he total number of men working on this program to 248,900. This 
vas 136,500 larger than the employment figure for April a year ago 
ad higher than in any month since December 1936. Pay-roll 
isbursements for April were $20,141,000. 

For the month ending April 15, there were approximately 5,700 

nen Working on projects of the United States Housing Authority; and 
pay rolls amounted to $689,000. These figures cover new construc- 
ion and demolition and pertain only to those projects started under 
the United States Housing Authority; those formerly under the Public 
Works Administration are shown with P. W. A. building construction 
projects in this report. 
On projects financed from regular Federal appropriations employ- 
ment increased from 171,000 in March ‘to 191,000 in April. This 
increase Of 20,000 was brought about by a marked increase in the 
number of workers employed on public-road projects, and on ship 
onstruction. Increases were also reported on the following types of 
projects: Building construction, rural electrification, forestry, heavy 
engineering, reclamation, and locks and dams. The level of employ- 
nent declined on water and sewerage, streets and roads, and dredging, 
dike, and revetment projects. Pay-roll disbursements for the month 
ending April 15 increased by $867,000 to $19,150,000. 

Employment on construction projects financed by the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation increased to approximately 2,300 for the 
month ending April 15; pay rolls for the period were $252,000. 

Because of curtailed funds employment in April on projects operated 
by the Works Progress Administration dropped to 2,629,000, a de- 
crease Of 286,000 as compared with March. There were 46,000 more 
workers employed on these projects in April than in the same month 
in 1938. Pay-roll disbursements of $146,388,000 were $11,429,000 
less than in March and $14,969,000 more than in April 1938. On 
Federal projects under The Works Program there was an increase in 
employment; on work projects of the National Youth Administration 
there was a decrease. No change in employment on Student Aid 
was reported. 

In April there were 314,000 workers in camps of the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps, 1,000 less than in March and 6,000 more than in 
April 1938. Of the total number in camps during this month 277,000 
were enrollees, 5,000 reserve officers, 300 nurses, 1,600 educational 
advisers, and 30,000 supervisory and technical employees. Pay-roll 
disbursements in April for all groups of employees were $14,169,000. 
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In the regular services of the Federal Government increase. wo», 
reported in the executive, legislative, and military services and 4 qo. 
crease in the judicial service. Of the employees in the ex; 
service in April, 122,000 were employed in the District of Co! 
and 763,000 outside the District. Force-account employees (e; 
ees who are on the Federal pay roll and are engaged on constrictioy 
projects) were 9 percent of the total number of employees i), ¢}, 
executive service. Increases in employment in administrative o{fiec: 
of the War and Navy Departments were caused by the expansion 0} 
the military services. Increases in employment were also reported 
in the Department of Agriculture and the Post Office Departiey;. 
decreases were reported in the administrative offices of the Work. 
Progress Administration and the Department of Commerce. 

There was an increase of 400 in employment on State-financed roa 
projects for the month of April. Of the 122,000 at work, 13,000 
engaged on the construction of new roads and 109,000 on mainte: 
work. Pay rolls for both types of road work were $9,166,000. 

A summary of Federal employment and pay-roll data for April 1939 
is given in table 2 
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TaBLe 2.—Summary of Federal Employment and Pay Rolls, March and April 1939: 
(Preliminary Figures) 























































Employment | Per- Pay rolls 
Class : | = - 
April | March | chanee April March c} 
| | 
Federal Services: 
NE Pi eccinnenihichdhehidahintadonined 885, 262 | 3879, 504 +0.7 | $133, 467,310 |°$134, 622, 972 
EEE ERE eae rece 2, 123 | 2, 317 —8.4 503, 895 566, 058 
DUD ncnasacanciaséoscoes 5, 315 | 5,202} +.4 1, 214, 714 1, 216, 315 
RT. cbt ebidhiehseetonninee 350,610 | 344,848 | +1.7 26, 731, 905 26, 899, 254 
Construction ~ ojects: 
ann 2 # | ee 248, 864 222, 061 | +12.1 20, 141, 196 16, 377, 207 
U.S.H.A. low-cost housing------ 5, 681 | 4,293 | +32.3 689, 141 467, 860 
Financed by R.F.C.5_.__...---- 2, 255 | 2,133 | +5.7 252, 382 244, 675 
— by regular Federal 
appropriations___..........--- 190,581 | 171,130 | +11.4 19, 150, 441 18,282, 989 +47 
Federal projects under The Works | 
EE EE | 119, 692 116, 721 +2.5 5, 658, 478 5, 171, 042 
Preieats @ pated by W.F.A........] 2, 629, 206 | 32,915, 509 —9.8 | 146, 388, 042 | 2 157, 817, 401 
National Youth Administration: 
pi} eee 227, 113 | 234,918 | —3.3 4, 332, 530 4, 437, 479 
PES Se (8) | are (8) 2, 443, 022 
Civilian Conservation Corps-------- 314,343 | 314,990 —.2 14, 169, 329 14, 205, 352 











1 Includes data on projects financed wholly or partially from Federal funds. 

2 Includes force-account and supervisory and technical employees shown under other classifications to t! 
extent of 108,754 employees and pay-roll disbursements of $13,677,161 for April 1939, and 108,104 em; 
and pence disbursements of $14,007,976 for March 1939. 

ev a 

4 Data covering P. W. A. projeets financed from National Industrial Recovery Act funds, Emerge 
Relief Appropriation Acts of 1935, 1936, and 1937 funds, and Public Works Administration Approp ri 
Act of 1938 funds are included. ‘These data are not shown under The Works Program. Includes 09 407 
wage earners and $2,031,383 pay roll for April 1939; 25,672 wage earners and $2,208,700 pay roll for March 
1939, covering Public Works Administration projects financed from Emergency Relief Appropriation Acts 
of 1935, 1936, and 1937 funds. Includes 219,034 wage earners and $17,159,655 pay roll for April 1939; 
wage earners and $13,283,402 pay roll for March 1939, covering Public Works Administration projects fin 
from funds provided by ‘the ublie Works Administration Appropriation Act of 1938. 

5 Includes 682 employees and pay-roll disbursements of $58,225 for April 1939; 186 employees and pa 
disbursements of $11,116 for March 1939 on projects financed by the RFC Mortgage Co. 
6 April data not available. 
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Trend of Employment and Pay Rolls 
DETAILED REPORTS FOR MARCH 1939 


4 MONTHLY report on employment and pay rolls is published as 
, separate pamphlet by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. This gives 
jetailed data regarding employment, pay rolls, working hours, and 
~arnings for the current month for industrial and business establish- 
ments and for the various forms of public employment. This pam- 
phiet is distributed free upon request. Its principal contents for the 
month of March, insofar as industrial and business employment is 
encerned, are reproduced in this section of the Monthly Labor 
Review. 


Industrial and Business Employment 


Monthly figures on employment and pay rolls are available for the 
following groups: 87 manufacturing industries; 16 nonmanufacturing 
industries, including private building construction; and class I 
seam railroads. The reports for the first two of these groups— 
manufacturing and nonmanufacturing—are based on sample surveys 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The figures on class I steam rail- 
roads are compiled by the Interstate Commerce Commission and are 
presented in the foregoing summary. 


EMPLOYMENT, PAY ROLLS, HOURS, AND EARNINGS 


Employment and pay-roll indexes, as well as average hours worked 
per week, average hourly earnings, and average weekly earnings for 
January, February, and March 1939, where available, are presented 
intable1. ‘The January and February figures, where given, may differ 
in some instances from those previously published, because of revisions 
necessitated by the inclusion of late reports and other causes. 

The average weekly earnings shown in table 1 are computed by 
dividing the total weekly pay rolls in the reporting establishments by 
the total number of full- and part-time employees reported. As all 
reporting establishments do not supply man-hours, average hours 
worked per week and average hourly earnings are necessarily based on 
data supplied by a smaller number of reporting firms. The size and 
composition of the reporting sample varies slightly from month to 
month. Therefore the average hours per week, average hourly 
earnings, and average weekly earnings shown are not strictly compar- 
able from month to month. The sample, however, is believed to be 
sufficiently adequate in virtually all instances to indicate the general 
movements of earnings and hours over the period shown. 
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INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS, MARCH 1938 THROUGH 
MARCH 1939 


Indexes of employment and pay rolls are given in table 2 for gl 
manufacturing industries combined, for the durable- and nondurable. 
goods groups of manufacturing industries, and for each of 13 nop. 
manufacturing industries, including 2 subgroups under retail trade. 
by months from March 1938 to March 1939, inclusive. The accom- 
panying chart indicates the trend of factory employment and pay 
rolls from January 1919 to March 1939. 

The indexes of factory employment and pay rolls are based on the 
3-year average 1923-25 as 100. Thgy relate to wage earners only and 
are computed from reports supplied by representative manufacturing 
establishments in 87 manufacturing industries. These reports cover 
more than 55 percent of the total wage earners in all manufacturing 
industries of the country and more than 65 percent of the wage 
earners in the 87 industries included in the monthly survey of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The indexes for the nonmanufacturing industries are based on the 
12-month average for 1929 as 100. Figures for mining, laundries. 
and dyeing and cleaning cover wage earners only, but the figures for 
public utilities, trade, and hotels relate to all employees except cor- 


poration officers, executives, and other employees whose duties are | 


mainly supervisory. For crude-petroleum producing they cover 
wage earners and clerical field force. The coverage of the reporting 
samples for the various nonmanufacturing industries ranges from 25 
percent for wholesale trade to 90 percent for quarrying and non- 
metallic mining. 

Data for both manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries are 
based on reports of the number of employees and amount of pay rolls 
for the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. 


CMPIOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 
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TABLE 2.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in Selected Manufacturing ! an, Von. 
manufacturing * Industries, March 1938 to March 1939, Inclusive 













































































ee 
Employment 
Industry 1938 | 
Av. 
1938 ] ] ] ] — 
Mar.)|Apr. |May June) July} Aug.|Sept. Jan. | } Mar 
a | ice 
Manufacturing | 
All industries__.._....._._- 86. 8} 87.7) 85.7! 83.4] 81.6) 81.9) 85.7) 88.8] 89.5) 90.5) 91.21 89.5) o 4 
Durable goods 3______- 77.3} 79.3) 77.0] 75.0) 72.4} 70.3) 71.7] 75.3] 79.0} 82.1] 83.11 81.6) 8 83.5 
Nondurable goods *..._| 96.0) 95.8} 94.0} 91. 5) 90.3) 92.9) 99. 0/101. 7} 99.4) 98.4) 98.8} 97.1] 98.4 ox 9 
Nonmanufacturing : 
Anthracite mining________- 52. 3] 59.3) 57.0) 52.8) 56.0! 44.6) 37.6] 46.4! 52.4] 51.0! 51.3] 50.0) = 51 » 
Bituminous-coal mining_--} 86.7| 93.2) 85.8] 82.2) 80.2) 78.5 80.1) 83.4] 87.2) 88.6 89.3] 88 7) & ' 
Metalliferous mining... -- 59.0] 62.3) 61.6) 58.8! 56.0) 49.7| 51.4] 55.2! 57.9 61.9) 62. 3] 62. ¢ , 
Quarrying and nonmetallic | 
ee 42.3] 38.9) 41.7] 43.7) 43.6) 44.1) 44.6) 44.6! 44.4] 44.4) 41.41 38.3) 37 
Crude-petroleum produc- ie | | 
Ee nee Ri ae 72.1) 73.6) 73.8] 73.2] 72.8) 72.3] 72.4] 71.5) 69.5] 68.3] 67.81 67.0! 66. 4 
Telephone and telegraph..| 75. 1| 74.9] 74.8] 75.0| 74.8] 74.9| 74.8] 74.9] 74.7] 74.4] 74.3] 74.11 7 5 
Electric light and power, | 
and manufactured gas- 92. 3) 92.0) 91.8) 91.7) 92. 2) 92.3) 92.7) 92.5) 92. 5) 91.9) 91.4] 90.0) 89 29.8 
Electric-railroad and mo- 
torbus operation and | 
maintenance_____...___- 70. 3} 70.8) 71.1) 70. 6| 70. 4) 70.1) 69.5) 69.3] 69.9) 69. 5| 69. 4] 69.2) 49 5 
Wholesale trade. ._........ 88. 8} 89.1} 88. 5) 87. 3) 87.2) 86.8) 87.6) 88.5) 89.1) 89.8) 90.0] 88.3) 87.9 87.3 
Retail trade.........-____- 85.2] 83.0] 88.2) 83.8) 83.6) 81.1/ 80.0) 84.7] 85.9) 86.9] 98. 1] 82.2) 81.5 53.8 
General merchandis- 
ee 98. 0} 90. 5)101. 0) 92.4) 91.9) 87.9) 86.4) 97.0) 99. 4) 104. 5/144. 1] 90.7) 88.8 93.2 
Other than _ general | | 
merchandising__.___- 81. 8} 81.0) 84.9) 81. 5) 81.4) 79.3) 78. 31 81. 5} 82.3 82. 3| 8A. 0} 80.0) 79.6) 81.3 
Year-round hotels. _....-- 92.7) 93. 4) 93. 5) 93.7) 92.2) 90.7) 90. 4) 91.8) 92. 9) 02 5} 92.0] 91.8) 92.6) 92.7 
| RRR 95.7) 94.8) 95.4) 96,2) 96.6) 97.8) 97. 5| 96.5) 94.4] 93.7] 93.4] 93.3) 92.8 929 
Dyeing and cleaning_____- 104. 3} 98. 5 111. i om 8/108. 6) 105. ee 8) 106. » aoe 5 97.¢] 94.2) 92 5.4 
Pay rolls 
Manufacturing =~ a 
All industries_............. 77. 5| 77.1) 74.6) 72.9) 70.8) 70.6} 76.9) 81.0} 83.8} 84.1 86. 5 83. 4) 85 
Durable goods 3_______ 68. 2| 67.4] 65. 6] 64.2] 61.7] 58. 6 63.7| 68.7] 75. 2] 78.3) 80.4] 76.6) 78 
Nondurable goods ‘..._] 88.0) 87.9] 84.7] 82.6] 80.9] $4.1] 91.7| 94.9] 93.4] 90.6] 93.4] 91.0] 93.3) 04.4 
Nonmanufacturing 
Anthracite mining. ....._- 38. 2 39. 0} 38.3] 49.7] 20.2] 20.0} 20.4] 43.4] 26.2] 42.5) 38.0) 45.2) 34.2 
Bituminous-coal mining_-.}| 67.9 56. 3} 55.3) 57.0] 55.8} 64.2] 71.9] 78.3] 81.4) 80.9} 78.2) 81.2) 77.8 
Metalliferous mining. .....] 50.4 53. 3] 51.2] 46.1) 38.0) 43.7) 46.1) 49.2) 52.3) 54.1) 55.3) 53. 2 


‘Quarrying and nonmetal- 
| epee: 
— petroleum produc- 


- 


37. 3} 37.0) 39. 2) 38.4] 39.2) 37.2) 33.7] 30.2) 29.7 


5} 60. 9 
| 92.0) 91.7 
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66. 7| 67.6) 66.7) 66.8] 66.5!) 63.7] 63.3) 6 
91. 3} 90.9) 90.9] 91.3) 92. 6} 95.3) 93.0 
Electric light and power, 
6 


and manufactured gas__.| 98.5 97. 4) 98. 6| 98.3) 98.9] 98.4] 99.9) 98.6] 98.2) 95.9) 96. 4) 96.8 
Electric-railroad and mo- 
torbus operation and 
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Telephone and telegraph_. 
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maintenance_____....__- 69. 7| 69.9] 70.0} 71. 2) 69.7} 69.01 69. 5) 68.4] 68.9) 68.8] 69.7] 71.1) 69 
Wholesale trade_._....._-- 74.7| 74.7] 74.6] 75.1] 73.8] 73.61 73.7] 74.3) 75.1) 75.4] 75.7] 75.5) 74.6) 74 
| | aeeees: 70. 4) 68. 6) 72.2] 70.0} 69. 5) 68.1) 66.8] 69.4] 70.8) 71. 5) 79.2] 60.7] 68.4) 69.6 

— merchandis- 
a EOC! FEN 87.8) 82.2) 89.4] 84.4) 84.3) 80.4) 78.8) 85.3) 88.3! 91. 8/122. 0) 84.0) 81.0) 83.4 

othe: than general 
merchandising... .__- 66. 8| 65.8) 68. 6) 67.0] 66.4) 65.6) 64.3) 66.1) 67.2) 67.3] 70.1] 66.7) 65.8) 66.8 
Year-round hotels__....__- 80. 3} 80.9) 80. 5} 80. 5) 79.6) 77.4) 77.4) 78.9) 80.8] 81.3] 81.1] 80.2) 82.8) 81.1 
pS SS EES 80. 6| 78.2] 80. 6} 80.9} 81.8) 83.0) 83.1] 81.4) 79. 5) 79.3] 80.0) 79. 6) 78. 6) 79.3 
Dyeing and cleaning. _____| 75.3} 68.2) 87. 2| 80.7) 83.3) 77. 5) 74.3] 81.7] 78.0) 73.9] 68.3] 65.8) 63 2) 7.7 








1 3-year average, 1923-25=100—adjusted to 1935 Census of Manufactures. Comparable indexes for earlier 
months are in August 1938 issue of pamphlet and November 1938 issue of Monthly Labor Review. 

?12-month average for 1929=100. Comparable indexes are in November 1934 and subsequent issues of 
Employment and Pay Rolls, or in February 1935 and subsequent issues of Monthly Labor Review, except 
for anthracite and bituminous-coal mining, year-round hotels, laundries, and dyeing and cleaning. Indexes 
for these industries from January 1929 forward have been adjusted to the 1935 census and are presented in 
the January 1938 and subsequent issues of Employment and Pay Rolls. 

* Includes: Iron and steel, machinery, transportation equipment, railroad repair shops, nonferrous metals 
lumber and allied roducts, and stone, clay, and glass products. 

* Includes: Textile es and their products, leather and its manufactures, food and kindred products, tobacco 
manufactures, paper and ee chemicals and allied products, products of petroleum and coa), rubber 
products, and a number of miscellaneous industries not included in other groups. 
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TREND OF INDUSTRIAL AND BUSINESS EMPLOYMENT, BY STATES 


A comparison of employment and pay rolls, by States and geo- 
graphic divisions, in February and March 1939 is shown in table 3 
or all groups combined and for all manufacturing industries combined 
based on data supplied by reporting establishments. The percentage 
changes shown, unless otherwise noted, are unweighted—that is, the 
industries included in the manufacturing group and in the grand total 
have not been weighted according to their relative importance. 

The totals for all manufacturing industries combined include figures 
for miscellaneous manufacturing industries in addition to the 87 
manufacturing industries presented in table 1. The totals for all 
groups combined include all manufacturing industries, each of the 
nonmanufacturing industries presented in table 1 (except building 
construction), and seasonal hotels. 

Similar comparisons showing only percentage changes are available 
in mimeographed form for “All groups combined,”’ for ‘‘All manufac- 
turing,’ for anthracite mining, bituminous-coal mining, uietalliferous 
mining, quarrying and nonmetallic mining, crude-petroleum produc- 
ing, public utilities, wholesale trade, retail trade, hotels, laundries, 
dyeing and cleaning, and brokerage and insurance. 


Taste 3.—Comparison of Employment and Pay Rolls in Identical Establishments in 
February and March 1939, by Geographic Divisions and by States 


(Figures in italics are not compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, but are taken from reports issued by 
cooperating State organizations} 





Total—all groups Manufacturing 





Per- | | Per- } Per- Per- 


Geographic divi- | Num-| Number, °°" | Amount | °®8% | Num-| Number, °°°* | amount | — 

sion and State ber of | on ber of | on pay |, of pay roll), 
estab- | | ) [change estab- | roll — (1 week) — 

lish- | ch | Feb. | . | tish- | Mareh | pop. | March | pop. 

ments y | ments | | ruary | 1939 

| 1939 


1939 





| 
| | Dollars 
New England 13,088; 862,419) -+-0. 4/19, 938, 237) 
j 760 


Dollars 
3,574) 595, 035) . 5/13, 146, 257 
271; 42,852 821, 420 
215| 35,522 é 700, 433 
155| 10,679 ‘ 216, 766 
1,776| 266, 899) 
431| 76,331! 
726| 162,752 

| 


Maine 50, 811 + 
New Hampshire 596; 41,022 
445, 16,085 
Massachusetts .| ' 7,767) 464, £37 
Rhode Island..| 1,151) 92,695 
Connecticut....| 2,369, 197, 569 


! 
eee 


PP SrerP 
++ 


oonrmrootun 


} 
6, 479) 1, 196, 607) 
22,596, 437,270 
1,621; 280,969 
2,262, 478,368 

| 


8, 414) 1, 552, 065) 
2,372 394,601) 
1,089| 197, 626 
2,442| $87, 725| 
1,056| 418,991 
61,456| 168, 122 


| 
Middle Atlantic $1, 939| 2, 067, 188] 
20, 274, 932, 969 
New Jersey....| 3,938) 348, 430 
Pennsylvania..| 7, ~ 785, 759 


East North Central_.| 24, 591/2, 051, 972 

Oh 743; 514, 135 
248, 184) 
589, 617) 
473, 566, 
226, 470) 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TasLe 3.—Comparison of Employment and Pay Rolls in Identical Establish, 


ients in IN 
February and March 1939, by Geographic Divisions and by States—Continyo< 























——— 
Total—all groups Manufacturing A col 
| | a a { - ae | = 
| Per- Per- | Per- Per. [Jou 1S 
Coeng divi- heap | Number} nnd pa | cent: | Num- | Number cent: | Amount | cent: tion of | 
sion and State ver Of | on pay | lof pay rol ber of | on pay s of pay age 
estab-| roll |Change (1 week) oe estab-| roll oe (1 wee nge populat 
lish- | March | Feb. | March | pop. | _lish- | March | pep. | Mar ‘rom ble ir 
| | O2 ref. ¢ 
ments | 1939 ruary 1939 | ruary es 1939 | ruary 1939 hon table IF 
| ¢ or | | . 
| | 1939 | | 1939 | 1939 | present 
| | | Dollars | | | | Doviars | gy Phe fig 
West North Central_| 11,747, 425,135 +0.8 10,398,212) +1.0]) 2,478 210,649) +0.2) 5,110.6 LO ¢ “over b 
Minnesota. -_-.. 72,759, 126,710| +8.0, 3,356,422; +2.1 658; 49,846) +1.6) 1,804, 8 49 4 
RD nashaniineiel 1,830, 58,567) +1.0, 1,407,489) +.3] 357) 34,240 +.6) 859, 4 28 manufa 
Missouri_.-....] 2,676, 151,135; + §& | 3, 561, 020; +.2 788; 93,176) —.6) 2,103,309 -—. pregt> 
North Dakota_| '544) 4,305) +1.4| ‘101, 769) —2.6 29| 426] —.5) = 11,348, 42:7 buildin 
South Dakota_. 413 7,262, —.6 189,689) —1.5 31 2,125) —3.7 50,521) —6 ( 3 
Nebraska......] 1,029) 24,706) +.9) 563,058) +1.2) 136) 8,324) +.2) 208,¢ Revi 
| ee 9 g, 496| 52,450) 1°—.1| 1, 218,765) § +2.0 484; 22,512) +.4 672, 49 
CAUSE 
South Atlantic______- 10,807) $71,763; +1. 5/16, 638,885) +1.3] 2,952) 602,674) +1.7/10, 555,588 +9; beca 
Delaware__-..-- 242) + 15,310/ +1.5) 356,986, +2.9 84 10,900; +1.0| 258,966, +9¢ suppler 
aor argon a 1, 611) 183,338) +2.1| $3,226,177; +2.8 648; 98,361| 3 +2.3) 2, 241, 582, 3+ a bul 
District of Co- anpulat 
lumbia__.-.-- 1, 059) 39,819, +2.5) 1,050,306) +1.6 43} 3,403} —.3) 115, 41.4 Ua . - 
Virginia___..... 2,014) 114,707; +1.5, 2,125,716) +.9 456, 80,066 +1.9, 1,425,9 politan 
West Virginia._| 1,147; 129,719 +.3) 3,179,452) +.3 216; 48,969) +1.1) 1,227,154 4 
North Carolina.| 1,602, 175,365, +1.5) 2,636,426) +1.0 674) 162,721) +1.7| 2,395, | +1,] ing to t 
South Carolina 778, 93,796) +.3) 1,337,223) +.9 250; 86,218 +. 1) 1,198,569) +41,( 5 
ee 1,422) 118,409) +1.0) 1,851,212) +.3 397; 93,987 +.8) 1,342 - 
oo ee 932, 50,300; +4.7| 875,387) +3.7 184; 23,049) +10.8) 350 TABLE 4 
East South Central__| 4,238) 282,298) +.5| 5,126,396) —.8] 1,017) 181,590 +.7| 3,117, 8¢ 
Kentucky...... 1,305, 75,312; —1.3) 1,542,127; —2.5 277 31, 529 +.4 640, - 
Tennessee__.... 1,235; 98,937) -+1.2) 1,744,964 +.4 366, 73, 345 +.8) 1, 262 4 ——-_ — 
Alabama. .....- 1,206; 90,881} +1.1) 1,585,878) —.5 291; 64,850) +.5) 1,050 
Mississippi_...- 492) 17,168) +1.1) 253,427) —.5 83) 11,866, +1.2; 164,8 
West South Central_| 6,051) 217,840, —.2| 4,800,964) -—.2] 1,242) 105,658) —1.3) 2, 258 
Arkansas___.... 11 1,006) 29,885, —.5| 602,068) —.2 270| 19,269) —2.8| 315,¢ 
Louisiana--_-_.-- 993 49,153) —.8| 941,929 —.1 233 28,407; —1.2 520, 658 - ae 
Oklahoma....-- 1,299} 37,452) +.1) 917,247) —.4] 134) 10,066) +41.3) 225,911) +17 New York 
Texas.....-----| 2,758) nat +. 1) 2,439,725) —.2 605} 47,916) —1.6) 1,195, 864 ! Chicago 2. 
| | | Philac 
Mountain_......] 4,128] 113,260 +.2| 2,897,981) —.4] 554) 90,157) 4.9) 767,431, +19 gm Phlladelp! 
Montana....... 617; 16,070) —.9) 446,941) +1.3 74 4,275, —5.9| 108,179 —4 Los Angel 
Idaho__...... 471 9,048; +1.8 221, 244 +.8 59 2,273) +5.4 49,102; +.5 eo 
Wyoming--..-.-.- 315) 7,776 +.2) 220, 790) —.5 39 1, 097 +.] 37 -.1 Cleveland 
Colorado__...-.- 1,316; 38,556) +1.3) 975,048) +.2 195} 13,367) +2.5 359, 84 1-4 St Louis 
New Mexico...| 280) 6,271| +1.5| 137,716} —4.7 28 697} +4.2) 12,857 +4 Baltimore 
Arizona.....-- 305} 13,825) —21| 368,482! —1.9] 38} 2,381) —8.8| 56,110, —9.2 mm pound 
i nemesnvend 561| 19,378) —.2) 457,887) —1.3} 107) = 5,793) +1.1) 137,231 +22 MM bitchurgi 
Nevada........ 168 2, 336 ~4 69,823) +.4 14 274| +5.8 7,1 —2.4 
sin | Pp , , San F 
ee 10,444 444, 367/ +1.0/12, 849,300] +1.5| 9,658, +1. 91294, 001| 6,285,018 +2.9 fm au Franc 
Washington..--| 2,540 82,498] +2 4) 2'254'538} +3.0] 544! 47,636) 44.5) 1,276,464 +589 Wienke 
Oregon. ........ 1,217} 43,147; +2.9| 1,140,323) +3.2 296, 25,269) +4.0) 650,323 +45 . 
California...... 12 6,687| $18,722) +. 4| 9, 454, 448) +.9 1, 818) 151, 096| +.8) 4,358,231, +1.8 
| | Does n 
1 Does 
1 Includes banks and trust companies; construction, municipal, agricultural, and office employm: i tt 
amusement and recreation; professional services; and trucking and handling. ‘Does n 
? Includes laundering and cleaning; and water, light, and power. ' Figure: 
+ Weighted percentage change. ' Does n 


‘Includes automobile and miscellaneous services; restaurants; and building and contracting. 

§ Includes construction but not public works. 

§ Does not include logging. 

7 Includes banks; real] estate; pipe-line transportation; motor transportation (other than operatio! 
maintenance); water transportation; hospitals and clinics; and persona], business, mechanical repair 
miscellaneous services. 

§ Less than M40 of 1 percent. 

* Includes financial institutions, miscellaneous services, and restaurants. 

10 Weighted percentage change including hired farm labor. 

"! Includes automobile dealers and garages; and sand, gravel, and building stone. 

13 Includes banks, insurance, and office employment. 





Trend of Employment and Pay Rolls 


INDUSTRIAL AND BUSINESS EMPLOYMENT IN PRINCIPAL 
METROPOLITAN AREAS 


A comparison of employment and pay rolls in February and March 
1939 is made in table 4 for 13 metropolitan areas which had a popula- 
tion of 500,000 or over in 1930. Cities within these areas, but having a 
population of 100,000 or over, are not included. Footnotes to the 
table indicate which cities are excluded. Data concerning them are 
presented in a supplementary tabulation which is available on request. 
The figures represent reports from cooperating establishments and 
cover both full- and part-time workers in the manufacturing and non- 
manufacturing industries presented in table 1, with the exception of 
building construction, and include also miscellaneous industries. 

Revisions made in the figures after they have gone to press, chiefly 
because of late reports by cooperating firms, are incorporated in the 
supplementary tabulation mentioned above. This supplementary 
tabulation covers these 13 metropolitan areas as well as other metro- 
politan areas and cities having a population of 100,000 or more, accord- 
ing to the 1930 Census of Population. 


TaBLE 4.—Comparison of Employment and Pay Rolls in Identical Establishments in 
February and March 1939, by Principal Metropolitan Areas 





| | | 
Ixy I ny | Percentage | | Percentag 
| Number of | Number on yet | Amount of | o} ao » 
Metropolitan area | establish- | pay roll 5 Th pay roll (1 td 
? from Feb- : from Feb- 
ments March ruery week) March ru 





New York ! ain pitied » ot 

hicago 3__ at ee 4, 475 | 415, 77 
Philadelphia 3 eee ee 2, 096 200, 
Detroit... nititenk sone adie , 53% 302, 502 
Los Angeles 4___. ne , : 3, O1: 149, 5 


Cleveland - “ bs Ce , BRE 108, 7 

St. Louis _- ‘ , 415 112, 1: 77: 
Baltimore. .-_.- , 179 | 98, 995 | +2. 6 | 2, 426, 834 
Boston A ‘ - . 45 98, 6: l. y & , 856 
Pittsburgh ae rete ree , 072 164, 729 | 4 94, 783 


San Francisco *...___. : erie! , 626 | 79, | 7 | , 386, 020 | 


Buffalo ities ed 822 | 65, 9 | , 697, 887 | 
ee minal 006 | 99, 455 | +2. 3 | 2, 754, 699 | 
| 





1 Does not include Elizabeth, Jersey City, Newark, or Paterson, N. J.; nor Yonkers, N. Y. 
1 Does not include Gary, Ind. 

‘Does not include Camden, N. J. 

‘ Does not include Long Beach, Calif. 

' Figures relate to city of Boston only. 

* Does not include Oakland, Calif. 
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Consumer Problems 
















The consumer and the economic order. By Warren C. Waite and Ralph Cass 
New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1939. 389 pp., charts. 
Textbook whose purpose is to present the comprehensive character of ¢ eri 
problems—the broad implications of particular actions by specific group: 
as the ultimate results of various types of governmental action—togeth 
some of the more restricted issues. 


The consumer movement. (In Business Week, New York, April 22, 1939, pp. 39 
52.) 

General discussion of the origin and development of consumer inter 
merchandise (its prices and quality); the work of various agencies in t! 
(including that of cooperatives); and the attitude of business toward the 
consumer movement. 















Disiribution services and costs. Washington, Chamber of Commerce of the | 
States, Domestic Distribution Department, 1939. 47 pp. 

Brings together considerable material, from various surveys and studies 
distribution of the purchaser’s food dollar, distribution costs of different 
modities, advertising expenses, and total operating expenses of wholesaler 
retailers in merchandising different lines of goods. 


Scientific consumer purchasing: A study guide on buying problems. By A 
Edwards. Washington, American Association of University Women, 1939 
81 pp. (Social Studies Series.) 

Canvasses the various sources of information that can be used as guid 
consumers, including reports of testing laboratories, grades and specifications 
labels, etc. Contains one chapter on consumers’ cooperatives as a means of 
supplying consumer needs. 








Consumer credit bibliography. Compiled by Ernestine Wilder. New York, 
Consumer Credit Institute of America, Inc., 1938. 142 pp. 
The references cover material on illegal lending, and on credit facilities available 
through credit unions, industrial banks, remedial loan societies, personal finance 
companies, and other agencies. 







Cost and Standards of Living 















Living costs in 1938. By Faith M. Williams. Washington, U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 1939. 7pp., chart. (Serial No. R. 907, reprint from March 1939 
Monthly Labor Review.) 


Consumer purchases in Chicago. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
1939. 29 pp., charts. (Serial No. R. 904, reprint from May 1939 Month) 
Labor Review.) 

Preliminary report on forthcoming Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 642 

Volume II, Family expenditures in Chicago, 1935-36. 
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ly income and expenditures—Pacific region: Part 1, Family income. Wash- 
ington, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 1939. 380 pp., charts. (Mis- 
ellaneous Publication No. 339.) 
One of a series of reports covering incomes and expenditures of small city and 
' It is based on the consumer-purchases study made by the Bureau 
¢ Home Economics of the U. 8. Department of Agriculture in cooperation with 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U. 8. Department of Labor, the National 
Resources Committee, and the Central Statistical Board. The first volume in the 
corresponding income series published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics is ‘‘Fam- 
jy income in Chicago, 1935-36” (Bulletin No. 642, Volume I). 


Current living costs as related to standards of public assistance in Pennsylvania. 
Harrisburg, Department of Public Assistance, 1938. 52 pp., charts. 


Final [sixth] report of Advisory Council on Nutrition, Australia. Canberra, De- 
partment of Health, 1938. 166 pp. 
Report of a study of food consumption among 1,789 families in five cities in 
different parts of Australia. The data cover expenditures for food, amount of food 
consumed, and food value of the different diets. A special study was made of the 


nutritional status of children in inland Australia and the metropolitan areas of 
Sydney. 


Inquertto sobre as condigées da alimentagdo popular no Distrito Federal. By Jofio 
de Barros Barreto, Josué de Castro, and Almir Castro. (In Boletim do 
Ministério do Trabalho, Indtstria e Comércio, Rio de Janeiro, December 1938, 
pp. 263-284; January 1939, pp. 298-324.) 

Account and analysis of a budgetary and nutrition study of 12,106 families 
60,149 persons) living in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, the suburbs, and adjacent rural 
areas, made in the period from September 1936 to October 1937. The question- 
naire used is reproduced, together with the instructions and definitions supplied 
for the guidance of those who collected the information. 


Domestic Service 


Domestic workers in private homes. By Rae L. Needleman. (In Social Security 
Bulletin, U. S. Social Security Board, Washington, March 1939, pp. 10-20; 
charts.) 

This article gives data on sex, age, and racial distribution of domestic workers 
as recorded in the census of 1930, and of applicants for employee account numbers 
under the Social Security Act, prior to 1938. It is stated that nearly 5 percent of 
all gainfully occupied persons in the United States are customarily engaged in 
domestic service in private homes. 


Domestic service in various countries. (In Industrial and Labor Information, Inter- 
national Labor Office, Geneva, April 3, 1939, pp. 423-427; April 10, 1939, 
pp. 459-464.) 

Shows what has been done through legislative and other measures to improve 
conditions in domestic service in the United States and 10 foreign countries. 


The servant problem. By Charles S. Myers. (In Occupational 
London, April 1939, pp. 76-88.) 
Describes the causes of the existing defective quality and quantity of the domes- 
tic labor supply in Great Britain and stresses the need for improvement in the 
social status of domestic servants and in their working conditions, selection, and 


training. Mechanization in household work and other modern changes are also 
discussed. 


Psychology, 


Arbeidsvilkdrene for hushjelp i norske byer. Oslo, Statistiske CentralbyrA, 1938. 
119 pp. 
Report on working conditions of domestic servants in Norway, including data 
on training and experience, wages, working hours, and social insurance. In 
Norwegian, with table of contents and main table heads also in French. 


Help wanted. By Cara Cook. New York, Women’s Trade Union League, 1939. 
24 pp. 
Prepared to focus some of the thinking and discussion concerning domestic 
workers’ problems on a legislative solution. Contains a proposed model agree- 
ment for household employment. 
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Economic and Social Problems 


Investigation of concentration of economic power. 
before Temporary the 
United States, 3d sess., pursuant to Public Res. No. 113 (75th Cone, 
Part I, Economic prologue. Washington, 1939. 252 pp., charts. “a 

Volume 1 consists of a statement by the chairman of the committee, 
testimony by the executive secretary, by the Commissioner of Labor Stat 
who is a member of the committee, and by the advisor on economie stud 
the Department of Commerce. The testimony dealt broadly with the me: 
ment of the performance of the national economy in terms of its efficie: 
meeting the requirements of the people; the nature of the country’s eco: 
system and of the machinery by which it operates; and an analysis of the signif. 
cance of the testimony presented in relation to the work of the committee. Tho 

testimony was summarized in the Monthly Labor Review, January 1939, 

1-15 (reprinted as Serial No. R. 865). 


Labor, machines, and depressions. By Alfred Baker Lewis. (In Industria] De. 
mocracy, League for Industrial Democracy, New York, December [93 
pp. 3-29.) 

The author explains depressions not as a result of the use of machin it 

rather as a result of “inner contradictions’ in our economy, such as the pro! 

of reconciling wages as cost of production with wages as consumer in 

He states that the effects of the contradictory features of our economy 

been counteracted historically by the opportunities for almost uninterrupted 

expansion, but that changed conditions require changes in the economic sy 

more vital than those as yet undertaken. 


Hearings, December 1-3 
National Economic Committee, 75th Congress 











































































































Labor’s stake in trade agreements and foreign trade. By Lynn R. Edminster. (Ip 
Press Releases, U. S. Department of State, Washington, April 22, 1939, p; 
353-361.) 

Address by special assistant to the Secretary of State, discussing the advant 
to American labor of the foreign-trade-agreements program. 


Edited by Jack Common. London, Secker & Warburg, 1938 

















shifts. 
xi, 271 pp. 
This unusual volume is a result of observations by the editor that worke: 
usually ‘“‘mute as far as print goes, though exceedingly vocal in public hous 
He induced seven workers to set down their experiences and impressions for 
publication. ‘The workers are a plasterer, a steam worker, a gas worker, a 
in charge of a stall in a market, a blast-furnace worker, a railway fireman, a 
World War veteran whose main experience is described as a quest for work. Thy 
editor claims that in the main the narratives are ‘“‘plain fact, the little deta 
the daily job,” giving the reader a good idea of what it would be like to tak: 
places of the writers on their jobs. 


Ne ven 






























































Economic conditions in France and the United States. By Harrison F. Houghi 
New York, National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 1939. 16 pp. (( 
ference Board Bulletin, Vol. 13, No. 9.) 

A study of economic conditions in the two countries as they have been affected 
by the measures of Government intervention and control of economic life instituted 
as a result of the depression. Comparisons are made of national income, indus- 
trial production, trends in the volume of building activity, expenditures for 
national defense, employment and unemployment, wages, cost of living, whole- 
sale prices, strikes and lock-outs, agricultural production, the capital structure, 
and foreign trade. The program of the Popular Front Government in France 
and recent changes modifying that program are discussed and data given on the 
public debt in the two countries. 






























































The economic recovery of Germany from 1933 to incorporation of Austria in March 
1938. By C. W. Guillebaud. London, Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1939. 
303 pp. 

The author, who disclaims any political bias, makes use of official statistics 
describing the economic policies of the present government in Germany, especially 
the rearmament and public works programs and the control of wages and of the 
working classes. He believes that in place of militarization and the rearmaments 
program other employment measures may be substituted, but he does not discuss 
any expected political adjustment of the regime on a nonmilitary basis. 
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Employment and Unemployment 


ised estimates of total nonagricultural employment. By Loring Wood. Wash- 

ington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1939. 13 pp.; mimeographed. 

‘stimates by months from January 1929 to February 1939, by 7 major classi- 
feations, namely, manufacturing and mining; construction; transportation and 
public utilities; trade and finance; service and miscellaneous; government, educa- 
‘ion, and professional services; and domestic service and related employment. 
Wage earners and salaried workers are combined. ‘There are also estimates by 
vears Of the number of officials, proprietors, and self-employed persons for each 
‘the classifications except domestic service and related employment. 


indexes of employment and pay rolls in Kentucky. By Edgar Z. Palmer and Ray- 
mond Cella. Frankfort, Unemployment Compensation Commission, 1939. 
37 pp., charts; mimeographed. (Research Report No. 8.) 


seasonal employment in agriculture. By Benjamin J. Free. Washington, U. 8. 
Works Progress Administration, 1938. 58 pp., charts. 

Seasonal variations are computed for the country as a whole and for the im- 
yortant farming areas, the computations covering family workers and hired 
workers, separately and in combination, for the period 1925-36. Variations in the 
employment of family workers are partly the result of a mere transfer from school 
r from household work during periods of peak demand for labor. ‘The most 
extreme variations are in the employment of hired workers and the effects are most 
serious in the case of hired workers because of their dependence on wages. 


Employment and its seasonality in Tasmania. By H. J. Exley and F. R. E. Maul- 
don. Hobart, State Finance Committee, 1938. 27 pp., charts. (Studies of 
the Tasmanian Economy, No. 7.) 

A discussion of available measures of employment and unemployment and an 
nterpretation of them. 


Health and Industrial Hygiene 


Disabling industrial morbidity, third and fourth quarters of 1938 and entire year. 
By William M. Gaiafer. (In Public Health Reports, U. 8. Public Health 
Service, Washington, April 28, 1939, pp. 691-695; charts.) 

The frequency of sickness and nonindustrial injuries lasting more than 1 week 
is shown for male employees in 26 industrial sick-benefit organizations. The 
frequency rate for all causes in 1938 was 80.8 per 1,000 which was 19 percent 
below the 1937 figure and the lowest rate since 1934. The favorable showing was 
lue largely to the decrease in frequency of influenza and grippe. 


‘ime lost by industrial workers from disabling sickness and accidents during the 
early days of disability. By William M. Gafafer. (In American Journal of 
Public Health, American Public Health Association, New York, April 1939, 
pp. 359-370; charts.) 

Analysis of records of disabilities lasting 1 day or longer that occurred among 
employees of a public utility company in Massachusetts during the 5-year period 
1933-37. As the majority of sick-benefit organizations require a 7-day waiting 
period before payment of benefits, the data presented in the report are of interest 
from the standpoint of the effect of a waiting period of this length on recorded lost 
time from disability. Data are also presented showing the possible effect of a 
waiting period of any length up to and including 21 days. 


Evaluation of industrial hygiene problem of State of Utah. By Richard T. Page 
and J. J. Bloomfield. Washington, U. S. National Institute of Health, 
Division of Industrial Hygiene, 1938. Various paging; mimeographed. 

A survey made by the U. 8. Public Health Service and the Utah State Board of 
Health of the exposure of workers to specified materials in about 300 plants and 
mines. The study shows the extent of the provisions for medical and health 
services, and gives data on sickness and accidents among the workers surveyed, 
the extent of exposure to various substances, and exposure-control methods. 
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Report of director of Saranac Laboratory for Study of Tuberculosis, and f 
















report for year ending September 30, 1938; reprints of scientific paper: gale nem 
anac, N. Y., [1939?]. Various paging. “7 Lio F 
The subjects treated in the papers include dust and pulmonary disease: +f?! _ 
influence of silica on the natural and acquired resistance to the tubercle bacil},,.. Mg) ges 
suggestions for the control of silicosis in mining; and the etiology of pyo, Mgr; O 
moconiosis. i . The focus 
recogn ltt 





Toxikologie und hygiene der technischen lisungsmittel. Herausgegeben von | 


zB 
Lehmann und F. Flury. Berlin, Verlag von Julius Springer, 1938. 295 DI 


preveé nt in 





































charts. Organisat 
Deals with the use of chemical solvents, their injurious effects on workers, an; r, e 
methods of protection. io pte 
Housing irst-aid, 
The farm-housing survey. Washington, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 1939 @” wees 
42 pp., chart (map). (Miscellaneous Publication No. 323.) Mainly 
Results of a canvass made in 1934 in order to measure the potential demand Hh estion it 
for improved housing. clved bi 
Housing the metropolis. New York, Citizen’s Housing Council of New Thirteent 
Inc., 1938. 47 pp.  endi 
Progress report on housing and neighborhood conditions, especially as affect 
families of low income throughout the city, and some recommendations for { Annual © 
improvement by public and private action. Dep 
21 
One-half of a hemisphere: Ill-housed. By Bertram M. Gross. (In Quarte: ia 
Journal of Inter-American Relations, Cambridge, Mass., April 1939 Majority 
88-96). Con 
This article on the housing problem in the United States and the Latin-Ame: Aug 
can countries cites the need for more educational work in order to estab The p 
housing program for the Americas. sation la 
Housing construction and the building industry. (In Bulletin of Hamburg VW Fighth b 
Economic Archives, Vol. V, No. 9, 1939, pp. 134-137.) [198 
A discussion of the housing shortage with particular reference to the needs A dis 
Germany and the methods being employed in providing dwellings. basis, al 
Report of Committee on Scottish Building Costs. Edinburgh, Department of Healt Eleventh 
for Scotland, 1939. 44 pp. (Cmd. 5977.) stat 
Findings of the committee’s study of the reasons for the increase in th: 22 | 
of building working-class dwellings in Scotland. setts 
Annu 
Data concerning housing agencies, their functions and organization, in Chil pen 
Argentina, Denmark and Spain, France, Italy, and Soviet Union. New ) bus 
New York City Housing Authority, 1938. Five volumes, various paging Comy 
mimeographed. compen 
Reports prepared by Division of Foreign Housing Studies of New York Cit sound fi 


Works Progress Administration. The report for each country contains a list of 
housing agencies and a bibliography. 


facilitie: 


Workme 

Mopin system of housing construction. By Arthur Bassin and Victor C. Gifford Wi 

New York, New York City Housing Authority, 1938. 15 pp., diagrams; xxi 

mimeographed. Revie 

Technical report on a system of low-cost multiple-dwelling buildings originated Hj Englan: 

in France. The first in a series of studies, by Division of Foreign Housing Studies Jjemphas 

of New York City Works Progress Administration, of new developments in Gjunder t 

design and construction of housing projects abroad. out the 

guratin 

“4 : . workm 

Industrial Accidents and Workmen’s Compensation _ 

Industrial injuries in the United States during 1937. By Max D. Kossoris and 

Swen Kjaer. Washington, U. 8S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1939. 19 pp. Fleet; 

(Serial No. R. 909, reprint from March 1939 Monthly Labor Review.) —T 


frc 
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‘4 them live. By Stewart H. Holbrook. New York, Macmillan Co., 1938. 
~ 178 pp. 

4 nontechnical sketch of the indifference of past generations to accident factors, 
wlying on anecdote rather than statistics. A pungent analysis of the callousness 
nich attributed accidents, and sometimes catastrophes, to Divine Providence. 
the focus of the book is the slow development of a safety movement based on the 
»cognition that accidents are preventable and that it is up to mankind to do the 
oreventing. 


jrganisation de la sécurité du travail prévention des accidents. By Pierre Boulin. 
' Paris, J.-B. Bailliére et Fils, 1939. 157 pp. 
The auithor considers the causes of industrial accidents, the value of statistics 
» promoting accident prevention, education of the workers in safety measures, 
érst-aid, and programs of free factory inspection. 


Fourteenth report of Board of Compensation Commissioners, Connecticut, covering 
period November 1, 1936-—November 1, 1988. Hartford, 1938. 12 pp. 
Mainly a discussion of the general problem of workmen’s compensation adminis- 
tation in Connecticut. Indicates that the silicosis problem in that State has been 
wlved by preventive measures. 
Thirteenth biennial report of Workmen’s Compensation Service, lowa, for period 
ending June 80, 19388. Des Moines, 1938. 444 pp. 


Annual report of Commission of Labor and Industry (Workmen’s Compensation 
Department), Kansas, for fiscal year ending June 30, 1938. ‘Topeka, 1939. 
12 pp., pasters. 


Majority and minority reports of Recess Committee, 88th Legislature, Maine, on 
‘Compensation for Occupational Diseases, and act recommended by majority. 
Augusta, 1939. 54 pp. 

The proposed law provides for extension of the present workmen’s compen- 

sation law of Maine to cover occupational diseases. 


Fighth biennial bulletin of Compensation Insurance Board, Minnesota. St. Paul, 
[1939]. 24 pp. 
A discussion, from the point of view of State regulatory officers, of the history, 
basis, and methods of workmen’s compensation insurance rating. 


Eleventh annual report of Missouri Workmen’s Compensation Commission, for 
statistical year of 1937 and operating year of 1938. Jefferson City, [1939]. 
22 pp. 


Annual report of Industrial Commission of Ohio and Ohio State Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Insurance Fund, for years ended December 31, 1928-1937. Colum- 
bus, 1938. 37 pp. 

Compiled to cover “‘the most difficult economic era in the history of workmen’s 
compensation,’’ the 10-year period from 1928 to 1937. ‘The report indicates the 
sund financial condition of the fund, but emphasizes the need for more adequate 
facilities for its expanding operations. 


Workmen’s compensation: Volume I, Social and political development. By Arnold 
Wilson and Hermann Levy. New York, Oxford University Press, 1939. 
xxi, 328 pp. 

Review of the social and political development of workmen’s compensation in 
England. In examining the operation of the legislation in England, the authors 
emphasize the meager benefits to injured workers and the unsatisfactory procedure 
under the present system of court administration. A second volume will point 
out the methods and arrangements proposed for remedying the situation and inau- 
curating a new system of administration by officers who are specialists im 
vorkmen’s compensation. 


Industrial Relations 


Elections under State labor relations acts. By Florence Peterson. Washington, 
U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1939. 13 pp. (Serial No. R. 893, reprint 
from February 1939 Monthly Labor Review.) 


149001—39——_16 
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Problems of the National Labor Relations Board. 

tion for Economic Freedom, [1939]. 66 pp 
Compilation of material, from Bulletin of the International Juridical 
tion, based upon the assumption that ‘‘a democractic society must avow 
as well as word the right of workingmen to organize as they choose and to 
in industry through such organizations of their choice.”’ 


Washington, American 


Preliminary report of New York State Joint Legislative Committee on I) 
and Labor Relations. Albany, 1939. 87 pp., charts. (Legislative Do, 
1939, No. 57.) 

Report of committee appointed to study methods of providing self-gov: 
of industry through self-regulation, the English method of dealing with indy, 
self-regulation, and profit-sharing systems in the United States. 


lime + 


The closed shop. New York, National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., {93 
ll pp. (Studies in Personnel Policy, No. 12.) 
Expressions of employers’ opinion regarding the closed shop, based o1 
from 102 companies which have agreements with labor organizations. 


Machinery for industrial peace. By John J. Stonborough. (In The Sign, Pass 
ist Missions, Inc., Union City, N. J., May 1939, pp. 603-605.) 
Outlines the principles underlying systems for settling labor disputes ir y 
countries, suggests study of existing machinery here and abroad, and recommend 
wider application of certain methods already proven to be effective. 


Decasualization of longshore work in San Francisco: Methods and results of contry 
of dispatching and hours worked, 1935-37. By Marvel Keller. Washingt 
U. S. Works Progress Administration, 1939. xx, 157 pp., charts, | 
raphy. (Studies of Effects of Industrial Change on Labor Markets, Nationg 
Research Project, Report No. L—2.) 

The port of San Francisco was decasualized in 1934 following the award of 
U. 8S. National Longshoremen’s Board appointed by President Roosevelt 
arbitrate the issues of the 1934 longshore strike on the West Coast. Thi 
on decasualization of longshore work in San Francisco contains a detailed deseri; 
tion of the operations of the longshore dispatch system and its effect on em, 
ment and earnings of longshoremen in San Francisco. The study may be regard 
as a logical follow-up to the U. 8S. Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 550 
“Cargo handling and longshore labor conditions,’”’ from which much of the statis 
tical information, particularly on ports other than San Francisco, was ada) 


Strikes—a study in quantitative economics. By John I. Griffin. New York 
Columbia University Press, 1939. 319 pp., bibliography. (Studies 
History, Economics, and Public Law, No. 451.) 

Reworking of strike data issued by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, togetl 
with State data, particularly in Massachusetts, not heretofore published. 














Arbetsinstdllelser och kollektivavtal samt férlikningsmdnnens verksamhet dr 1) 
Stockholm, Socialstyrelsen, 1939. 140 pp. 
Annual report on industrial disputes, collective bargaining, and conciliatio: 
Sweden in 1937. In Swedish, with table of contents and résumé in French 


Labor and Social Legislation 





Chapters in the history of social legislation in the United States to 1860. By Henry 
W. Farnam. Edited by Clive Day. Washington, Carnegie Institutio 
Washington, 1938. xx, 496 pp. (Publication No. 488.) 


A history of criminal syndicalism legislation in the United States. By Eldridg 
Foster Dowell. Baltimore, 1939. 176 pp. (Johns Hopkins Universit) 
Studies in Historical and Political Science, Series LVII, No. 1.) 


Home-work laws in the States. (In Wage and Hour Reporter, Bureau of Nationa 
Affairs, Washington, March 27, 1939, pp. 5-10.) 

Summarizes the laws of the 18 States which now have legislation regulati! 

the employment of persons performing manufacturing and related work at home 


Small loan laws of the United States—a condensed summary. By Le Baron k 
Foster. Newton, Mass., Pollak Foundation for Economic Researeh, |! 
23 pp. (Pollak Pamphlet 37.) 
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o das leis trabalhistas [Brazil]. Rio de Janeiro, Ministério do Trabalho, 
Industria, e Comércio, Departamento de Estatistica e Publicidade, 1939. 
5 pamphlets; various paging. 
Collection of Brazilian laws, decrees, and orders, through May 26, 1938, relat- 
og to hours of work in commerce and offices, industry, and public utilities; dis- 
arge Without just cause; and the collective labor contract. 


bor legislation in Canada as existing December 31, 1937. Ottawa, Department 
of Labor, 1938. 756 pp. 


ive legislation for shop and office employees. By J. Hallsworth. London, 
George G. Harrap & Co., Ltd., 1939. 253 pp. 3d ed., revised. 
Outlines the existing British legislation, evaluates its effectiveness, and sug- 
gsts needed amendments. 


Labor Organization and Activities 


¢ United Rubber Workers of America. By 8. H. Dalrymple. (In Labor Informa- 
tion Bulletin, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washington, April 1939, 
pp. 4-7, illus.) 


Trade unionism. By John A. eS 3 London, Victor Gollanez Ltd., 1938. 95 pp. 


New People’s Library, Vol. LX.) 
Covers the growth and methods of trade-unions in Great Britain. 


The trade-unions and labor policy in Scandinavia-—Denmark, Norway, Sweden. 
In International Trade-Union Movement, International Federation of 
Trade-Unions, Paris, January-February 1939, pp. 9-33.) 
svenska fackforeningsrérelsen. By Sigfrid Hansson. Stockholm, Tidens 
forlag, 1938. 459 pp. 

{ study of the trade-union movement in Sweden. 


Vigratory Labor 


Jepression pioneers. By David Cushman Coyle. Washington, U. 8. Works 
Progress Administration, 1939. 19 pp. (Social Problems, No. 1.) 

This pamphlet is described as the first of a series designed to present reliable 
nontechnical information on social problems of general interest. The first number 
tals with migratory labor, especially the displaced farmers who have moved in 
reent years in large numbers to new regions in quest of opportunities for establish- 
ing themselves anew as farm operators. A brief bibliography is appended. 


vonder where we can go now?”’ (In Fortune, New York, April 1939, pp. 91 100, 

et seq.; maps, illus.) 

The title of this article expresses a question which, it is stated, ‘“‘a million-odd 
nigrant farm workers and their families ask, and nobody has the answer. Under- 
employed, underfed, they are a national problem—most crucial in California.’’ 
fortune sent a reporter to California to work and live among the migrants in 
oder to get first-hand information on their way of living; the present article 
lescribes the conditions he found. An account is also given of the work of the 
farm Security Administration in trying to cope with the problem. 


Preliminary report on transient program of California State Relief Administration, 
Los Angeles County, California, February 1939. By James B. Reese. [San 
Francisco?], State Relief Administration, 1939. 26 pp.; mimeographed. 

Based on a study of policy, techniques, and facilities for the care of transients, 
ts worked out through conferences with staff members of the State Relief Adminis- 
ration, the Council of Social Agencies, public and private agencies, and interested 

‘tizens. 


Research memorandum on migration differentials. By Dorothy Swaine Thomas. 
New York, Social Science Research Council, 1938. 423 pp. (Bulletin 43.) 

The emphasis in the report is on certain characteristics which allegedly dif- 
frentiate migrants from the general or nonmigrating populations. The differ- 
itials considered are age, sex, family status, physical and mental health, intel- 
ligence, and occupation. A section is devoted to motivation and assimilation of 
higrants, and some material on migrants in foreign countries is included. A 
onsiderable part of the volume is devoted to bibliographies. 
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Transients and migrants. By Victor Jones. Berkeley, University of Ca 









































; = ; - Mig teports 
Bureau of Public Administration, February 27, 1939. 67 pp., bibliogran),” mn Cit 
mimeographed. (1939 Legislative Problems, No. 4.) - 268 
Points out some of the far-reaching ramifications of the socio-economic p) ng Lepol 
of agricultural labor and emphasizes the inadequacy of the data on the su 4 strator 
work re 
; . . y < ndv le 
Minimum Wage nag 
onl ic & 
Progress of State minimum-wage mpaaiion, 1938. By Louise Stitt and |] A nitiativ 
P. Smith. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1939. ‘® ypilitate 
(Serial No. R. 892, reprint from February 1939 Monthly Labor Revi The r 
. — ; —_ nee in 
Selected list of recent references on minimum wage for women in the United apr ak 
Compiled by Edna L. Stone. Washington, U. S. Department of 
Library, April 1939. 9 pp.; mimeographed. 
Salario minimo, lei e regulamento [Brazil]. Rio de Janeiro, Ministério do Tr: Ceabiiaie 
Industria, e Comércio, Departamento de Estatfistica e Publicidad Q ven M: 
58 pp. pe 
The Brazilian minimum-wage law of January 14, 1936, and regulatory dec: Deak 
of April 30, 1938, with some commentary documents. wa peer 
British wages boards—a study in industrial democracy. By Dorothy Sells. overag 
ington, Brookings Institution, 1939. 389 pp. (Institute of Eco: records 
Publication No. 77.) seasona 
Deals with the three types of wage-fixing machinery in Great Britain The c0 
tary, quasi-voluntary, and statutory. The history of the necessary leg - oe 
to establish wage boards is reviewed and the administration of the syst Re 
described. Appendixes contain illustrative material including wage order Nc 
forms of different kinds used by wage-fixing bodies. The 
The minimum wage—an international survey. Geneva, International Labor as it hi 
Office (American branch, 734 Jackson Place NW., Washington), 1939. 257 from tl 
pp. (Studies and Reports, Series D, No. 22.) _— 
This ‘monograph covers the experience with minimum-wage regulatio: — of 
Australia, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, France, Great Britain, Ireland, New Zealand Cove 
Peru, and the United States. References to source material are included for « Pat viol 
country. The introduction to the volume states that the International La “8 
Office hopes to publish similar analyses of the experience of other countri Report 
together with a general survey of the principles and problems of minimum ho 
regulation. 21 
. The 
Older Worker in Industry nnn 
and su; 
Influence of age on employment opportunities. By Dwight L. Palmer and John A tion of 
Brownell. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1939. 16 pp 
(Serial No. R. 889, reprint from April 1939 Monthly Labor Review.) A oe 
Problem of older worker in United States and Europe. Washington U. 8S. Burea Rees 
Labor Statistics, 1939. 14 pp. (Serial No. R. 890, reprint from Februar of org: 
1939 Monthly Labor Review.) unemp 
Relief Measures and Statistics 
Develo 
Changing aspects of rural relief. By A. R. Mangus. Washington, U. 8S. Works fe 
Progress Administration, Division of Social Research, 1938. xxiii, 235 p) Ana 
charts. (Research Monograph XIV.) compa 
Federal aid for relief. By Edward Ainsworth Williams. New York, Columbiagj Vacate 
University Press, 1939. 269 pp. | W 
Analysis of Federal relief activities during the depression and of earlier met!io7s R 


of caring for persons in need. 
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ts on public assistance, to Administrator, Works Progress Administration for 
City of New York, of advisory council and research staff. New York, 1939. 
268 pp., charts. 

Report of a study which, though instituted to assist the Works Progress Admin- 
strator of New York City on problems connected with the local administration of 
work relief, was enlarged to include the whole subject of public assistance. The 
studv led to the conclusion that the only solution of the unemployment problem 
lies in increased activity on the part of private enterprise, and that so long as 
public assistance is necessary, it should be carried out in a way to maintain the 
nitiative, industry, and thrift of relief recipients, and also in a way which will not 
militate against the ability of private enterprise to increase employment. 

The report gives the detailed findings of the study on all phases of public assist- 

cein New York City. 


Unemployment Insurance and Relief 


r 


hlems and procedures of unemployment compensation in the States. By Walter 
Matscheck and Raymond C. Atkinson. Chicago, Public Administration 
Service, 1939. 85 pp. (Publication No. 65.) 
Deals with matters in the administration of the unemployment-compensation 
laws which raise procedural or legislative problems. ‘These questions include 
overage and contribution collection, benefit procedure, employee earnings 
records, base period and benefit year, weekly benefit rate, partial unemployment, 
seasonality, and merit rating. 
The case for experience rating in unemployment compensation and a proposed 
method. By Herman Feidman and Donald M. Smith. New York, Industrial 
Relations Counselors, Inc., 1939. 66 pp. (Industrial Relations Monograph 
No. 1.) 
The study is an argument in favor of “experience rating,’ or “merit rating” 
is it has been called, and a formula is suggested which is considered practical 
fom the standpoint of administration. 


Report of Dominion Commissioner of Unemployment Relief. Ottawa, Department 
of Labor, 1939. 44 pp. 
Covers the various relief activities under the Canadian Unemployment and 
Agricultural Assistance Act of 1938 and earlier legislation. 


Report of Unemployment Insurance Statutory Committee [Great Britain] as to 
holidays and suspensions in relation to unemployment insurance. London, 1938. 
21 pp. 

The committee discusses questions which have arisen in regard to payment of 
unemployment benefits and contributions during holidays or suspensions of work, 
and suggests amendments to the Unemployment Insurance Act to define the posi- 
tion of claimants for benefit in regard to such periods. 


A short history of the unemployed [Great Britain]. By Wal Hannington. London» 
Victor Gollancz, Ltd., 1938. 94pp. (New People’s Library, Vol. XV.) 
Records important events in connection with unemployment, and the influence 
of organized labor on governmental action in alleviating the condition of the 
unemployed. 


Vacations With Pay 


Developments in company vacation plans. New York, National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, Inc., 1939. 23 pp. (Studies in Personnel Policy, No. 13.) 
Analysis of the extent and operation of vacation plans for wage earners in 210 
companies. 


Vacations with pay in industry, 19387. By Frances Jones and Dorothy Smith. 
Washington, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1939. 38 pp. (Serial No. 
R. 903, reprint from Monthly Labor Review, August and December 1938, 
June 1939.) 


Workers’ holidays in Belgium. By Henri James. (In International Labor 
Review, Geneva, February 1939, pp. 184-208.) 

In this article the director of the Belgian National Office for Workers’ Holidays 

discusses the problems involved in the granting of paid holidays in Belgium, legal 

regulation of paid holidays, administration of the system, and vacation facilities. 
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Wages and Hours of Labor 


Wages and hours in 1938. By Witt Bowden. Washington, U. S. Bur 
Labor Statistics, 1939. 22 pp., charts. (Serial No. R. 906, reprint 
March 1939 Monthly Labor Review.) 





nh) 


Earnings of full-fashioned hosiery workers in union mills, 19388. Philad 
Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, Industrial Research }, 
ment, 1938. 60 pp.; mimeographed. 


Union scales of wages and hours of motortruck drivers, June 1, 1938. Washingto, 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1939. 12 pp. (Serial No. R. 912, rep; 
from March 1939 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Second report on wages, working conditions, etc., in paper-making industry of c , 
countries. Amsterdam, International Federation of General Factory W or} 
ers, 1939. 55 pp. 





Wages and hours of union street-railway empioyees, 1938. Washington, |. s 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1939. 10 pp. (Serial No. R. 896, reprint 
February 1939 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Wages in Mexico, 1937 and 1938. Washington, U.S. Bureau of Labor Stat 
1939. 22 pp. (Serial No. R. 897, reprint from February 1939 Mo 
Labor Review.) 









Wages in Yugoslavia, December 1935 and 1937. Washington, U. S. Burea 
Labor Statistics, 1939. 3 pp. (Serial No. R. 913, reprint from March 1939 
Monthly Labor Review.) 







































Relative movements of real wages and output. By J. M. Keynes. (In Econ 
Journal, London, March 1939, pp. 34-51.) 

In this article, the author tentatively modifies his view, as expressed 
volume on the ‘‘General theory of employment,’’ that increased output is usual! 
associated with a falling real wage. His new views are based largely on 
work of Lorie Tarshis in an article on ‘“‘Changes in real and money wages 
the same number of the Economic Journal (pp. 150-154) and on the wor! 

J. G. Dunlop in articles on “The movement of real and money wage rates 
(Economic Journal, September 1938), and ‘“‘Real wages in the United States 
and Great Britain’? (Canadian Journal of Economics, August 1938). 


Waze rates, investment, and employment. By E. M. Bernstein. (In Journal of 
Political Economy, Chicago, April 1929, pp. 218-231.) 

An argument, based on assumptions of competitive production and prices 
the effect that during a depression general reductions of wages do not promot: 
the employment of labor, but that reductions of wages in the industries that 
produce capital goods, combined with reductions in interest rates, would tend to 
stimulate employment by inducing businessmen to increase investment. 
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Note.—This is a Sussect INDEX. Names do not appear as main entries 


iecident insurance, United States. Older workers, employers’ expenses for, not greater 
for younger workers : = ace doumiss 
ent insurance, foreign countries 
etherlands. Net cost in percentage of wages, by industry, 1932-34 
ew Zealand. Law of September 14, 1938, provisions 
vitzerland. Net cost in percentage of wages, by industry, 1932-34 
lent prevention 
Federal Interdepartmental] Safety Council. Establishment, composition 
tives ‘ , June 1331-2 
Fertilizer industry. 1937 (description of accident and safe practice Apr. 869-71 
National Safety Council. Annual meeting, Chicago, October 1938 Jan. 116 
‘VA project. Measures adopted, 1937-38 Mar. 553 
[ruck drivers, hours of, relation to. U. S. Supreme Court decision upholding 
Hampshire law 
ident statistics, United States 
Fertilizer industry 1937 A pr. 856-69 
njuries, industrial 1932, 1933, and 1934, by State and sex Mar. 615-18 
1937, by industry and extent of disability : Mar. 597-615 
[ron and steel industry 1936 and 1937, by department, extent of resulting disability, 
and cause May 1089 
Older workers. Male factory workers, 2 New England plants, 1937 _- Apr. 774 
Railroads. By type of accident and severity of injury, 1936-37 
Summary of reports of National Safety Council. October 1938 
CVA project 1937-38 
distribution 
Accident experience. Two New England industrial plants 
\pplicants at State employment office. New England, September 1938 
\pplicants (not obtaining employment) for factory work 6 New England plants 
Factory employees, New England. Hired, laid off, and totally separated during 
months 1937-38 
Vietal workers, nonferrous Productivity of labor, t y sex 
Nonfarm workers. Unemployed or on emergency work, by sex, 
Textiles—weavers and spinners. Productivity of labor, by sex 
ulture 
Cooperatives, purchasing. Statistics of membership, business (by 
ind patronage refunds, 1936 
Cotton growing Acreage, production, and labor required, specified pet 
Electricity. Benefits from, and new uses of, on farms 
Employment opportunities for youth. Inadequacy of (WPA study 
Family and hired workers on farms. Employment statistics by 
variation, 1909 to 1938 
Farm employment. Conditions, 1909-38 (Bowden 
Farm living standards. Effect of rural electrification upon 
Farm ownership. Decrease in prevalence of since 1900 
Migratory, casual, and part-time workers. Conditions affecting 
Migratory labor of children. National Child Labor Committee recommendations 
legislation 
Tractor and plow operation. Held dangerous occupation within meaning of State chi 
labor law (Kans. Sup. Ct 
Aircraft manufacture and supply. Contracts, U. 8S. Government, minimum-wage det 
nation, December 29, 1938 
Aliens. Relief employment prohibited (U.S. Pub. Res. No. 1, approved Feb. 4, 
Alley Dwelling Authority for the District of Columbia. Extension of slum clearance \ 
through loan from U.S. Housing Authority 
\lmshouse Missouri. Condition of institutions and characteristics of populatiotr 
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Annual earnings See under Wages and hours.) 

Annuities, Government. Canada, statistics of operation, 1909-37 

“Anti-kick-back’’ legislation: 
Court decisions regarding : ’ May 1104 
Federal and State, provisions e.* 5 he i 2 . May 1103-4 
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Antileaflet ordinances. Constitutionality of, court decisions, Federal and State courts 
Apparel industry. Industry committee appointed for, under Fair Labor Standards Act. 
Apprenticeship: 

Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, interpretations and regulations under... 

National Conference on Labor Legislation, 1938, resolution (text) 

TVA projects, management through joint committees 
Arbitration. (See Conciliation and arbitration.) 










Automobiles and bodies; automobile parts and equipment. Labor turn-over, monthly rates, 
October 1938 to March 1939 Jan. 196; Feb. 420; Mar. 699; Apr. 940; May 118) 

Automotive parts and equipment industry. Labor turn-over, 175 plants, 1936-37, and com- 

parison with all manufacturing rates 












Barbers: 
Licensing or registration, fees and training requirements, by State , 
Union shops, working conditions and wages, 1938 Ju 

Benefits and benefit funds: 






Canada. Trade-unions (6 organizations), death, sickness, and strikes, 1937 
Wage-loan plans. Established for slack-work periods, by Genera] Motors, January 1, 
1939 







Blind persons, aid to. Canada. Under old-age pension law, amendment March 22. 1937 

Bobbinet industry. Contracts, U. 8. Government, minimum-wage determination effective 
February 13, 1939 

Boot and shoe industry 







Labor turn-over, monthly rates, October 1938 to March 1939 

Feb. 420; Mar. 699; Apr. 940; May 118 
Mechanization and its effect on labor productivity (Stern) = I 
NRA influence upon labor productivity. _- 








Productivity of labor, men’s and women’s shoes, trend, by output of plant and by grade 
of goods manufactured, 1923-36 ’ ial Feb, 279 
Style factor, effect upon productivity of labor- -- } 






Brick, tile, and terra cotta industry. Labor turn-over, monthly rates, October 1938 to March 
1939 _- . Jan. 196; Feb. 420; Mar. 699; Apr. 940; May 1181 
Budgets, cost-of-living: 










Consumer purchases. Chicago families, 1935-36 P Ma 
Factory workers (1,665 in 16 cities). Items on which increase in remuneration would be 
spent. .. maneine n 


Families, Chicago. Contributions and personal taxes, percent distribution of expendi- 
tures, 1935-36 






——— Patterns of expenditures, percent of increase higher incomes over lower, by item Ma 
Various general items, percent distribution of expenditures, 1935-36_ May | 
Family, 4-person, manual worker’s. Maintenance level, 31 cities, December 1938 M 





Farm-laborer families. Indian-Mexican village, New Mexico, 1935 
Building and loan associations, United States. Membership, assets, and number of units, 










by State, 1937......... 
Building construction: 
Federal and State buildings. Principal cities, value of contracts awarded, November 
1938 to April 1939... Jan. 210; Feb. 461; Mar, 710; Apr. 957; May 1193; Ju 
Schools. Labor requirements in man-hours at and off site, and material and labor costs, 
per million dollars of contracts, 1935-38 Jul 





Statistics. Number and kind of buildings, permit valuation, and families provided for, 
principal cities, November 1938 to April 1939, comparison of cumulative figures each 
month with previous year ‘ igi = Jap 

Feb. 458-62; Mar. 707-10; Apr. 953-7; May 1190-3; June 
Business system, American. Structure, population affected, and problems (hearings held 
by Temporary National Economic Committee, December 1938)__.____- ‘ J 













Cement industry. Labor turn-over, monthly rates, October 1938 to March 1939 at Ser Jat 
Feb. 420; Mar. 699; Apr. 940; May 1181; Jun: 
Census. Michigan State Emergency Relief Administration, 1935, objectives and results Jan 





Child labor and welfare: 
Agricultural migratory workers. Recommendations for legislation (National Child 
Labor Committee) __.. Ma 


Aid to dependent children, under social security, Federal and State, statistics, 1936-37 
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labor and welfare—Continued. 
igrant families, Philadelphia to New Jersey, for agricultural labor. Poor working 
onditions and loss of schooling involved_- . Ne 
itional Conference on Labor Legislation, 1938. Resolution (text). _- : 
ctor and plow operation held dangerous occupation for minor (Kans. Sup. Ct.) N 
hite House Conference on Children in a Democracy, April 26, 1939. Sections formed 

ind objectives ; ; , ay . Jur 
en, dependent, aid to. Social security, Federal and State, statistics, 1936-37 and 


33 





M 


und cigarette industry. (See under Tobacco industry.) 
nship. Affidavit of required from persons granted relief work (U. 8. Pub. Res. No. 1, 
spproved Feb. 4, 1939)___. ‘ ee : ; N 
Liberties Committee (U. S. Congress, Senate). Hearings and reports on “‘violations 
ree speech and rights of labor,’’ summary_.._...__.-- ici bag M 
in Conservation Corps (CCC), U. 8. Government 


ingindustry, men’s. Labor turn-over, monthly rates, October 1938 to March 1939 
Feb. 421; Mar. 700#Apr. 941; May 1182; 
shop. Decision in smal) claims and conciliation branch of District of Columbia 
[unicipal Court (Gas Workers’ Union 
tive agreements, United States 
Barbers’ union. General provisions, 1938 ; Ju 
orporate successor to employer. Creation of prohibited for life of contract (Gas, Coke, 


New contracts effected in 1938, and tabular analysis of prevalence within various indus- 


Collective bargaining. Extent of, in 1938- : 
ollege graduates. Occupational and income status, 1936 (summary of U. S. Office of Educa- 


tion report) 
Compulsory labor. Germany. Prisoners, decree of May 1938 
nciliation and arbitration: 
American Arbitration Association decision. Increase in piece-work rate on foundry 


operation _ 

‘hange of firm name. Obligation of employer to fulfill terms of collective contract still in 

existence (U, 8. Conciliation Service award 

losed shop. Claim for, upheld by small claims and conciliation branch of District of 

Columbia Municipal Court (Gas Workers’ Union) 

Department of Labor. Work of, by States and industries, November 1938 to April 1939 
Feb. 366-7; Mar. 633-4; Apr. 903-4; May 1139-40; 

Federal Service, Created 1913, activities during year 1938 


os 


— 
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Page 
ay 1073-5 
Jan. 130 
far. 620-1] 
1¢ 1312-13 


Mar. 545 


far. 622-3 


ay 1062-3 


jucational work in camps, fiscal year 1938 Ex Feb. 339 
forbidity and mortality among enrollees, 1938____- 5 es Feb. 340 
Jegro enrollees, statistics, and beneficial effects of work upon Apr. 846-7 
Vork accomplishments, fiscal year 1938, by type of project Feb. 338-9 


Jan. 197; 
June 1428 


Apr. 837 


ne 1287-00 


ind Chemical Worker : Apr. 830 
Firm name of employer changed. Contract still effective until expiration date (U. 8. 

Conciliation Service award)... : Apr. 838 
Gas, coke, and chemical workers (U.M.W.). With 127 employers, status March 1939, 

ind general provisions Apr. 829-36 
Motortruck drivers’ organizations. General provisions, status 1938 Mar. 688-92 


tries ‘ Mar. 505-6, 508 
NLRB order invalidating Declared without authority U.S. Sup. Ct. decision, 
electrical workers and Consolidated Edison Co. contract Jan. 121-6 
Rubber industry Period required to negotiate, and number of conferences required__. June 1285-6 
73 contracts, by year signed, and number of workers covered, July1¥932 to March 1939 June 1284 
Street-railway employees. Analysis of provisions on employment, hours, overtime, etc., 
as of June i, 1938 Feb. 379-81 
lective agreements, foreign countries 
Finland. Cooperative associations, [LO analysis Feb. 344 
France. Cooperative associations, ILO analysis Feb. 344 
Great Britain. Cooperative associations, ILO analysis Feb. 344 
Mexico. Cotton-textile industry, provisions, as of 1938_.. , Feb. 399, 403-4 
Industries covered by national organizations as of 1938 Feb. 398-404 
Rubber industry, provisions, as of 1938 Feb, 399, 402 
Silk and artificial-silk industry, provisions, as of 1938 . Feb. 398-40 
— Sugar, alcohol, and allied industries, provisions, as of 1938 Feb. 399, 402-3 
Woolen-textile industry, provisions, as of 1938 Feb. 399, 400 
Norway. Cooperative associations, [LO analysis a Feb. 344 
Sweden. Basic, between employers’ and employees’ organizations, 1938, provisions Apr. 841-4 
Cooperative associations, ILO analysis be Feb. 344 
Switzerland. Cooperative associations, ILO analysis Feb. 344 


Mar. 506-8 


Feb. 350-1 


Apr. 838 


A pr. 837 
Jan, 149-50; 
June 1347-8 

Mar. 499 
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Conciliation and arbitration—C ontinued. 
France. Law of March 4, 1938, application of provisions relating to cost of living 
Gas, coke, and chemical workers. Collective-agreement provisions 
Lay-off of employees (wholesale shoe company covered by collective contract 

Conciliation Service award.) i 
National Labor Relations Board (U. 8S. Government 
in 1938 asain P . 
National Mediation Board (U. 8. Government). Work of, in 1938. 
Replacement of workers discharged (wholesale dry-goods). 
visions upheld by U. S. Conciliation Service 
Construction industry, United States: 






































Collective-agreemer 














Federal funds (financed from). Value of contracts awarded, 


and force-account 
started by Government agency, November 1938 to April 1939 














Roads (highways). Federal projects, labor requirements 
tracts awarded, July 1935 to August 1937 

State funds (financed from). 
to April 1939 




















Contract shops. Factory operating subject to National Labor Relations Act (1 
Ct. decision) 


~ 





Contracts, State, for public printing. Prevailing hours and conditions required by 
upheld by Colorado Supreme Court 











Contracts, U. S. Government, for equipment and material purchased: 
Industry committees, apparel and textile industries, 
Fair Labor Standards Act, 1938 ; 
Wage determinations. (See under Minimum wage. 
Contracts, union. (See Collective agreements ) 
Conventions, meetings, etc.: 





























American States, eighth International Conference Lima, Peru, 1939. Deela 
adopted as to rights of women 
Child welfare. White House Conference on Children in a Democracy (fourth 





ing), April 26, 1939. Formation of sections and objectives 
Economic Committee, Temporary National. Washington, D. C 





























Problems of the Negro and Negro Youth, Second National C 
1939, proceedings summarized 
e Safety Council, National. Annual meeting, Chicago, October 1938 
Cooperation, United States 














Agriculture. Farmer members (stockholders) not exempted 
Labor Standards Act 








from provisions of 











ces, and patronage refunds, 1936 
Bookkeeping jointly done for 3 Minnesota oil associations, 1938, summary 
College students’ enterprises. Dormitory and dining room 
producing activities (U. S. Office of Education report, summary of 
Colleges, self-help. Character and aims of 
Credit unions. Dividend practice of 





if advan 

















Electricity. Distributive associations in TVA area 

- Service associations, use of REA loans 
Fair Labor Standards Act. Applicable to member-workers in cooperatives 
Funera! aid (‘‘cooperative mortuary funds”). State of Washington 























Life insurance. Low-cost term, plan based on patronage 








Management. Accounting, share capital, patronage refunds, and life 
procedures affecting, 1938 








insurance, 





Rural associations of assistance in Tennessee Valley Authority program 








Self-help. Activities for older workers, summary of study (Univ. of Calif 
- For unemployed, Federal aid by WPA provided for by 1938 legislation 
Share capital. New variants in procedure, 1938 











Wages and hours. Fair Labor Standards Act applicable to cooperatives 
Cooperation, foreign countries: 
Europe. Employment conditions, various countries 
Finland. Collective agreements, provisions of, as analyzed by ILO 
—— Employment and working conditions, as analyzed by LLO 























uippointed by Administrator 
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meet- 
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- Purchasing associations, statistics of membership, business (by commodity), finan 


tages 
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Work of, and opposition to, 


per million dollars of con- 


Public buildings and roads (highways), November 1938 
Jan. 210; Feb. 462; Mar. 711; Apr. 957; May 1194; 


December 1, 1938, 
summary of hearings 
Industrial Health, Council on (auspices American Medical Association First annual 
congress January 9-10, 1939, summary of proceedings 
Labor legislation, Fifth National Conference on. Washington, November 14-16, 1938 


onference on. January 
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associations, and money 


Feb. 451; Mar. 710-11; Apr. 957; May 1194; Jur 
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ration, foreign countries —C ontinued 


nee. Collective agreements, provisions of, as analyzed by ILO 


Employment and working conditions, as analyzed by ILO 


Collective avyreements, provisions of, as analyzed by ILO 
nditions, as analyzed by ILO 
walyzed by [LO 
lyzed by LLO 
analyzed by ILO 


LLO 


rrance 
indexes (1920 dd a reneral penditures, Dy year 1930 
1937 to March 1939, or period show! \rgentina (Buenos Aire 
Australia to December 1938; Belgium; Brazil (Rio de Janeiro) to 1936; Bulgaria; Burma 
Rangoon); Canada; ’ ntiago) to December 1938; China (Peiping and 
to 1936, (Shangha ‘olombia (Bogota) to December 1938; Costa Rica (Sar 
Czechoslovakia (Prague Danzig, Free City of; Denmark to December 1938; Egy 
(Cairo); Estonia (Tallinn); Finland to December 1938; France (Paris) to December 1938; 
Germany; Great Britain and Northern Ireland; Greece; Hungary (Budapest); India 
Bombay), (Ahmedabad) to December 1938; Indo-China (Saigon) to December 1938; 
Iran to December 1938; Lreland; Italy; Japan (24 cities) t. December 1938 (13 cities and 
Tokyo); Latvia (Riga); Lithuania; Luxemburg; Netherlands (Amsterdam) to Decem- 
ber 1938; Netherland Indies (Java and Madura) to December 1938, (Batavia); New 
Zealand; Norway; Palestine; Peru (Lima); Poland (Warsaw); Portugal to December 
1938; Punjab (Lahore) to December 1938; Rumania (Bucharest); Southern Rhodesia 
to December 1938; Spain (Madrid) to 1935; Sweden to December 1938; Switzerland; 
Turkey (Istanbul) to December 1938; Union of South Africa to December 1938; Uruguay 
(Montevideo); Yugoslavia (Belgrade) to September 1938, (Croatia and Slavonia Mar. 651-4; 
June [361-3 
Cotton growing. (See ender Agricultur 
Cotton-textile manufacturing. Labor turn-over, monthly rates, October 1938 to March 
i939 Jan. 196; Feb. 420; Mar. 699; Apr. 940: May 1181; June 1427 
Court decisions. (See Decisions of courts 
Credit unions. (See under Cooperation 
Crushed-stone industry. Employment statistics and productivity of labor, 1913-37 


Decisions of Acting Comptroller General (U. 8. Government) : 
8-hour law. Laborers and mechanics, Federal projects or contracts, Soil Conservation 
Service question 1s to farm workers Apr. 916-18 
— Workers on orthopedic supplies, ete., included, ruling October 14, 1938 Apr. 916-17 


211629—-40———-2 
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Decisions of Comptroller General (U. S. Government ‘**Anti-kick-back”’ regulations 1 
to govern in District of Columbia (ruling Jan. 19, 1939 


Decisions of courts: 


A. F. of L. union held entitled to recover property taken over by seceding members ti 


C.1. O. union (Oreg. Sup. Ct 
‘**Anti-kick-back”’ legislation. Charges of violation held to be unfounded (Dist. Ct 
Pa. (1935), and U. 8. Dist. Ct. for Eastern Dist. of Pa 
New York State, upheld 


Antileaflet ordinances. Rulings by Federal and State courts as to constitutionality 
Child-labor-law violation through employment in dangerous occupations (Kans. Su 


, 
Ct 
City held liable for damage to restaurant during strike (W. Va. Sup. Ct. of Appeals 
Closed shop, claim for, by Gas Workers’ Union, upheld by small claims and conciliatior 


branch of District of Columbia Municipal Court 

C.1. O. cannery workers’ union held liable for breach of contract executed before se 
sion from A. F. of L. (Sup. Ct. of Wash 

“Contract shop’’ subject to National Labor Relations Act (U.S. Sup. Ct 


Contracts, public printing, Colorado, statute regulating held constitutional 

Electric railway determined not interurban by ICC, and ruling upheld by U.S. Suprem: 
Court 

Federal employee's salary subject to State (New York) income tax (U.S. Sun. ¢ 


Hours of Labor Act, South Carolina, held invalid by State Supreme court 
Housing. State legislation upheld by highest courts (Ala., Tenn., N. Y., Ga.. Mor 
Fia., Il!., Ind., Ky., La., N. C., and §. C 


Life-insurance agents held not covered by State unemployment-compensatior " 


(Conn. Sup. Ct 


Minimum wage Minnesota, blanket wage order, wom n all industries, challenged 
Oklahoma, constitutional right to fix men’s rate 
Utah law held constitutiona!, but first order declared void l le , 
ing provided 
Minimum wage and maximum hours, retail clerks, Utah | trial Commission orde 
held invalid by State supreme court account of failure hold proper hear 
Minor illegally employed, right of action against employer for injurv received uphe 
(Kans. Sup. Ct 
NLRB order alleging lock-out (machine-shop employee Rulin ! I wel 
court, upheld by U.S. Supreme Court 
NLRB order for reinstatement of strikers (sit-dowr ron, ste nd tin worke Ru 
ing against, by lower court, upheld by U.S. Supreme Court. Februar 
(violating nonstrike agreement). Ruling against, t er cour ipheld by | 
Supreme Court 
N LEB order invalidating contracts between Electrical Work International Brott 
hood of) and Consolidated Edison Co. declared without authorit U.S Sup. ct 
Picketing. Force and violence held infraction of State riot statute (Minn. Sup. ¢ 
- Meat market where only proprietor was employed, hel nlawfu!l (Tenn. Sup. ¢ 
Suit for injunction to restrain held to constitute labor dispute (Minn. Sun. ¢ 
To compel closed-shop contract legal where no labor dispute existed, {empl 


entitled to damages, according to ruling of Massachusetts Supreme Judicial Court 


- To compel union recognition not a labor dispute, rulit f Washington Supreme 
Court 

Public printing, State act regulating contracts for held constitutional (Col. Sup. ¢ 

Reinstatement of strikers. (Ses Decisions of Courts: NLRB order for 


Sit-down strike, damages awarded for, under Sherman Antitrust Act, by a Federal di 
trict court in Pennsylvania 

. . . . , . . 

State (California) held not entitled to injunction restrair 
Railroad Retirement and Carriers Taxing Acts (U.S. Sup. C 


enforcement of Federal 


State housing legislation upheld by highest courts (Ala., Tenn., N. Y., Ga., Mont., Fla., 
Iil., Ind., Ky., La., N. C., and 8. C 

State (Missouri) university required to admit Necro petitioner to law school in absence of 
other provision for his legal education (U.S. Sup. Ct 

Strike in violation of contract illegal if interfering with business (restaurant), and owner 
entitled to injunctions and damages, ruling of New York Court of Appeals 

Truck drivers, specified transportation, statute (New Hampshire) regulating hours of 
work held constitutional (U.S. Sup. Ct.) 
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Decisions of courts—Continued. Page 

nemployment insurance (compensation). Arkansas act upheld by State Supreme ‘ourt June 1337 

Due from date of discharge to employee allowed to leave work before discharge date 
Sup. Ct. of Pa Mar. 621-2 
Not due to employee |caving service account of health (Sup. Ct. of Pa Mar. 621 
“Voluntarily leaving’ as used in State law. defined (Sup. Ct. of Pa Mar. 621-2 

Wage determination under Public Contracts Act, steel industry, injunction against, 

March 27, 1939 (U.S. Ct. of Appeals for D. C.) May 1145-6 
Wages and hours, Oklahoma State law upheld (Okla. Sun. Ct May 11054 
Workmen’s compensation. Blood poisoning from infection through trimming horses’ 

manes held compensable (Utah Sup. Ct 

Drowning of painter hei:! not compensable because workman disobeyed instructions 
by risking life (N.C. Sup. Ct 

Injury from food sold to employee by employer held compensable 

Injury incurred outside “tate held compensable (Sup. Ct 


Injury resulting from violation of rules held compensable (Ohio Sup. C 


Injury to employee while attending meeting on employer's premi 
pensable (2d Dist. Ct. of Appeal of Calif 
Pennsylvania acts, certain portions held invalid (Pa. Sup. Ct 
Review of evidence by only one member of industrial commission r 
(Wis. Sup. Ct. 
epressed areas, Great Britain Development and improvement, legislation 
1937, provisions 
iets. (See Nutrition 
irectories. Labor and welfare offices, Latin America, by country 
ischarge of workers 
Argentina. Indemnity due to employee dismissed account of marriag« 
Immediate replacement of under collective agreement (wholesale dry 
Conciliation Service award 
Dismissal compensation, United States 
Department-store schedules to complement New York State unemployment-con 
tion law 
Food-manufacturing company, termination allowances adopted, 1938 
Policies and plans, changes in since 1935, summary (Hawkins 
lomestic service 
Trained persons, demand for as reported by U. 8. Employment Service 
WPA training courses, résumé 1936-38 


Earnings. (See Wages and hour 
Economic conditions. Basic problems of the national economy (Martin), summar 
ings held by Temporary National Economic Committee, December 1938 
Education 
Domestic service, WPA training courses 1936-38 
Negro enrollees in CCC, opportunities provided to 
Negroes, school buildings constructed in South as work projects 
Occupational Information and Guidance Service (U. 8. Government Establishment 
of and functions 
Self-help colleges for students without funds, character and aims of 
Efficiency, labor. Soviet Union (U. 8. 8. R.). Decrees issued December 1938, designed to 
bring about improvement 
Eight-hour day. (See Hours of work 
Electrical-machinery industry Labor turn-over, monthly rates, October 1938 to March 
1939 Jan. 196; Feb. 420; Mar. 699; Apr. 940; May 1181; Jun 
Electrical products. Manufacture and distribution, labor requirements in, 1937 Mar 
Electrical workers. NLRB order invalidating contracts with Consolidated Edison Co. de 
clared without authority (court decision) 
Employee elections. Held under State labor-relations acts of Massachusetts, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Utah, Wisconsin, to July 1, 1938 
Employer-employee relations: 
Trends shown in employers’ conferences and management attitudes, year 1938 Mar. 501 
Wage-loan plan of General Motors established January 1, 1939 Jan. 66-7 
(See also Labor-management cooperation.) 
Employment agencies, United States 
Activities, year 1938, summary of Feb. 431-3 
Registrants, U. 8. Employment Service, analysis of characteristics, as of August 1938 
(Wellemeyer Apr. 948-52 
U.S. Employment Service. Activities, November 1938 to April 1939 Jan. 201-6 
Feb. 425-30; Mar. 701-6; Apr. 942-7; May 1183-9; June 1429-34 
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nployment agencies, Germany. 


nployment by two companies. Joint responsibility for payment of minimum wage under 
Fair Labor Standards Act 


nployment opportunities. Older workers, analysis of factors affecting, in New England 


industries, 1938 


nployment, stabilization of. Guaranteed annual wage encouraged by Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act 
nployment statistics, United States 
Agricultural workers, family and hired. Number and index, by year, 1909-38; estimated 
number by area, 1936; seasonal variations, 1925-36 
Beet-sugar industry. Index of seasonal employment in factories, 1903-33 
Construction projects under United States agencies (PWA, USHA, RFC. Works 
Program, WPA, NYA, CCC) and those financed from regular governmental appr: 
priations, November 1938 to April 1939 
Feb. 438-40; Mar. 715-17; Apr. 073-5; May 1212-14 
Crushed-stone industry, 1913-37, commercial and all operations 
Fertilizer industry (283 plants). by region, occupation, skill, and race, 1938 
Indexes (1923-25= 100), employment and pay rolls, by years 1923-38 and by months 1938, 
and by industry group 
Industrial and business. By States, geographic divisions, and principal cit 
pay rolls, October 1938 to March 1939_- 


es, including 


Feb. 451-3; Mar. 738-40; Apr. 985-7; May 1223 
(Manufacturing, mining, public utilities, trade, service, and building construction), 


including pay rolls, hours, and earnings, November 1938 to April 1939 


Prisoners, number of and occupational characteristics 
to be reported by public employment offices under decree May 1938 


D 
age 


Jun 


Ay 


Apr 


June 1243, 1245 


; June 


233-45; Feb. 434-8, 441-53; Mar. 712-15, 718-40; Apr. 970-3, 976-87: M ay 1209-12, 1215 


1455-8, 1461-71 
Nonagricultural occupations. Loss in depression (hearings held by Teimporary National 
kKconomic Committee, December 1938 


Espionage, labor. Testimony given in U. 8. Senat« inguiry by committee appvinted Jun 


1936 


amination and licensing. Barbers, fees and training requirements, by State 





ir Labor Standards Act, 1938 
Encouragement to policy of guaranteed annual wage 
Estimates of coverage and effects in 1938 
Hours of work defined, by Administrator 
Interpretations and regulations under 


Family allowances 


Argentina (Buenos Aires). Municipal employees, order of December 2%, 1937 
Australia. Public-service employees, since November 1920 
— (New South Wales). Bank employees, award by Industrial Commission 
(New South Wales). Endowment by State, various laws, 1927 to 1937 


Belgium. Growth of practice, from 1915, legislation, and statistics 1937 and 1938 


——- Public-service employees, national and local governments 
Brazil. Family endowment by State under new constitution 
Chile. Provisions of plan, status 1938 
Finland. Public-service employees in certain classes, since 1917 
France. Legislation concerning, and statistics 1937 and 1938 
—— Public-service employees, 1917 to 1937 ; 
Germany. Family endowment by State, ordinance September 15, 1935; and extension of 
system to Austria, March 30, 1938 
—— Iron and steel industry, 1938 
Mining, coal, bituminous and lignite, 1938 
- Petroleum industry, 1938 
—— Public-service employees, since 1915 
—— Status of system, 1938 
Great Britain. Officers in naval service, order of 1938 
——— Private church, school, and industrial plans, to 1938 
Greece. Collective agreements, various classes of employees, 1937 
Irish Free State. Public-service employees, provisions 
Italy. Limited use during World War, and provisions of laws passed 1934 and later 
Japan. Spinning companies’ plans sb 
Latvia. Government employees, law of May !, 1937, provisions 
Luxemburg. Public-service employees, law of 1937 and collective agreement of 1938, 
provisions 


June 


1028, 102 
May 
Ma 

May li 
May 
May 
May 


May 
Apr 
Apr. 9 
Apr. 9 
May 
May 
May 
May li 
May 
May | 
May 103 
May 103 
May |! 


May 104 
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allowances——-C ontinued 


Page 
Netherlands. Stoves, cigar making, and shoe manufacturing, rate allowed in, and col 
lective agreement, footwear industry May 1038 
Feb. 324, 327 


Act of 1938 May 1043-4 


ew Zealand. Law of September 14, 1938, provisions 

Operation under act of 1926, and provisions of Social Security 
iblicemployment. Various countries 
sin. 


. Status 1937 or 1938 
Compulsory centralized system established under law, 1938 
ruguay. Montevideo fund reported, 1937 


May 1039-41 
May 1038—9 
May 1039 


rious countries. Summary man May 1026-45 


of status, 1937 and 1938 (Wagg: 
budgets. (See Budgets, cost of living. 


y endowment by State. (See under Family allowance: 


Security Administration (U.S 


Government Medical-care | for f 
tus 1938 


plans farm familie 

eral Housing Administration (U.S. Government 

s result of 1938 liberalizing 
Insured mortgages Volume of 

ertilizer industry 


Insured loans Increase in, legislation 


iuthorized increased to 3 billion dollars, December 


Accidents, causes and prevention, 1937 


Definition of, and salient features 
ners, employment of Relief work jobs, prohibition of (U.S. Pub. Re .o. 1, approved 
t, 1939 


indries and machine shop Labor turn-over, monthly rates, October 1938 to March 1939 ; 
Feb. 420; Mar. 699; Apr. 940; May 1181: June 1427 
reight-rate differentials National Conference on Labor Legislation. 1938. resolution (text 


Furniture manufacturing 


Labor turn-over, monthly rates, October 1938 to Mareh 1939 


Feb. 421; Mar 
Wage determination under Public Contracts Act (Walsh-Healey 


Jan 
1182; June 1428 


June 1364 
Gas Workers’ Union. Closed-shop agreement, decision in 


‘th, District of Columbia Mun 


ipal Court 


manufacturing Labor turn-over, monthly rates, December 


Handicapped persons. Fair Labor 


Standards Act of 1938, interpretation 
inder 


ind regulations 


tware industry Labor turn-over, monthly rates, October 1938 to March 1939 


Feb. 421; Mar. 700; Apr 
fealth and hygiene 
Air Hygiene Foundation. Composit 


, ion and purpose of 
Farm families 


Annual expenditure for medical services, by regions. specified period 
Medical-care plans provided through cooperation of local medical associat 


tions with 
Farm Security Administration, provisions and extent, 1938 


Industrial Health, Council on (auspices of American Medical Associati 


conference January 1939, summary of proceedings 
Industria! policyholders. Record for 1938 (Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Medical service under workmen's compensation laws (Dawson 
Negro project workers (NYA 


Physical examinations provided, 
Orleans 
TVA project. Supervision and facilities 

Health (or sickness) insurance 


Canada (Ontario Chartered nonprofit organization (Associated Medical Services, 
Inc.), plan of operation 


Great Britain. Choice of physician, freedom of 
Résumé of system s 


ince 1¥11, administration, and statistics to 1937 


orrection of article in Monthly Labor Review of 
New Zealand. Law of September 14, 


- Statistics for 1937, January 1939 


ke b 


reement pro 


938, provisions 

Hiring and dischargin Gas, Coke, and Chemical Workers, collective-a 
visions 

Holidays. Gas, Coke, and Chemical Workers, colleetive-agreement provisions 

Home work, industrial. National ( 


text) 


Apr. 835 


inference on Labor Lezislation, 1938, resolution, 


Jan. 131 
Hosiery industry 
Full fashioned 


Nature of product and manufacturing processes 
Seamless 


Nature of product and manufacturing processes 
Hosiery workers. Sit-down strike, Pennsylvania 
eral district court 


May 1148 
June [388-¥ 
Damages awarded employer by a Fed- 


June 1335- 


Hotels, cafes, and restaurants. France. Weekly hours, decree of December 31, 1938 Mar. 663-4 
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Hours of work, general: 

Defined under Wage and Hour (Fair Labor Standards) Act 

8-hour day, laborers and mechanics on public works. Application of Federal law 

8-hour regulation for Federal employees. Legislation and application since 1830 

France. 40-hour week modified by decree-law November 12, 1938 
Mining. Slight changes made by decree-law November 12, 1938 
Workweek lengthened, decree laws November 12, 1938, March 20, 

1939 Mar. 662 

Gas, coke, and chemical workers, collective-agreement provisions 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland. Young persons. 

!1LO agenda for June 1939 Conference, suinmary 


laws of 1938 


Industry averages and changes under Fair Labor Standards Act, 1938 

Soviet Union (U. 8.8. R.). Working day and absences, decree of December 29, 1938 
Street-railway employees, union Avreement provisions, as of June 1, 1938 
Truck drivers. Specified transportation. statute (New Hampshire) upheld by U. 8 
Supreme Court 


Household facilities and equipment. Eight small demonstration dwellings. Cost, by 
items (6) of equipment 
Housing, United States 
Cost of construction of USHA units 
District of Columbia Slum clearance. extension of, 1938, by ce 
Dwelling Authority and U. 8S. Housing Authority 
Insured loans by Federal Housing Administration 
in 1938 


ntract between Alley 
Increase under legislation adopted 
Mortgage insurance under Federal Housing Administration 


lion dollars, December 1938 
New York State Housing Board. Operations 


Volume increased to 3 bil 


. Statistics by projects 
Rents. International comparison, 62 cities, ILO studies, summary 
Small-dwelling construction. Labor and material cost, by class of work and type of prod 

uct used (8 houses), and by class of work (1 house 

Man-hours and pay roll at site, by occupation 

State legislation providing for. Court decisions as to constitutionality 

TVA project. Provision made in various localities 

United States Housing Authority. Fund allocations, by States 
Progress under, and status of program, March 30, 1939 

Urban. Physical and financial characteristics, summary of WPA report 

Housing, foreign countries 


is of December 1938 


France. Slum clearance, erection of low-cost homes, and 
laws of May 24 and June 17, 1938, provisions 
Germany. Government-subsidized housing, status 1937 


rural-housing improvement, 


Employer-owned, in industrial centers, and Government policies and aid 
Great Britain. Slum clearance and abatement of overcrowding. and other provisions of 
1938 law ‘i 
Soviet Union (U.S.S.R.). Workers’ dwellings, savings from mod fication of invalidity 
pension eligibility requirements to be used for 
Housing Authority, United States. 


Fund allocations, by States, as of December 1938. 





Income: 
Below estimated maintenance budget. Nonrelief families, percentage of, in various cities, 
1935-36 
Families, Chicago. Net surplus and deficit, various classes, 1935 
Family. Nonrelief, wage-earning, 
levels 


36 
metropolitan areas and cities, percentages at various 
National. Revised estimates for 1937, and 8 previous years, summary of analysis by U.S 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
Trend 1850 to 1937, summary of hearings held by Temporary National Economic 
Committee, December 1938 
Indigenous workers. ILO agenda for June 1939 Conference, summary 
Industrial and labor conditions. (See Labor and industrial conditions 
Industrial councils, joint (Whitley councils). Great Britain 
and operation, and list of councils as of 1938 
Industrial diseases and poisons. Air Hygiene Foundation of 
purposes 
Industrial disputes: 
Canada. Strikes and lock-outs, 1919 to 1938 
Cleaning and dyeing industry 


Origin in 1917, organization 


America, creation of, and 


Picketing by drivers’ union because of proposition to 
lower price, injunction asked by owner denied by Minnesota Supreme Court 
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Decisions of courts.) 


Elections to establish which union shall represent workers 


AO,» 
tive agreement 


yngshoremen 


coke, and chemical workers 


ibitrator for port of San Francisco 


Restaurant employees 


New York Court of Appeals 


sit-down strike, hosiery workers. 


court 
trikebreakers. 


Report of 1 
strikes and lock-outs 


8 


. Senate inquiry, summary 


Statistical analysis of, for year 1938 


Statistical analysis of, September 1938 to February 1939 


1939 


Strikes in 1938 


Strikes, sit-down. 


ndustrial munitions 


Feb. 358-66; Mar. 625-33; Apr. 895-902; 
Summary statistics showing trend by year 1933-38, by month January 1937 to 
Feb. 357-8: 
Causes and general results {Peterson 


Jan. 140-1; 


lations of civil liberties 


ndustrial relations, United States 


Commission on 


Gas, coke, and chemical 


Laws passed in 1938 


Review of conditions, 


Rubber industry 
ments 
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Industrial relations, foreign countries 
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Joint industrial (Whitley 
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tions, 1938, provisions 
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Chicago 


Apparel and textile industries, appointed by 
Act, 1938 
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Summary 


Study made in Great Britiar 
M 
ployees and 127 employers, March 1939 


Marine 


and governmental activity, 


Collective agreement, basic, between employers’ 


‘ 


f union organization and negotiation 


and 


5: Apr. 894-5: 


( 


representing 


1938 


( mploye es’ 


Refusal to go through picket line of ship clerks and checkers upheld by 


Strike in violation of contract, injunction granted employer by 


Federal 


May 
A pril 


May 1131 


1936-38, by months and number of workers involved 


if Senate 


1and Sweden 


17,000 


Acts Effect 


of collective agr 


Workers’ attitudes on (Maclaurin 


Development of, and resulting changes in technology 


See also under types of 


International Labor Conference 


International regulations for handling of agenda, process of drafting 


percent ol income ¢ xpended on 


Tripartite committees, responsibilities in connection with administration of ILO 


International Labor Organization 
New Zealand. 


Invalidity insurance. 
Invalidity pensions. 


Sov iet 


S 


Union (U 


decree of December 29, 1938 


Iron and steel industry 


Accident 
cause 
Labor turn-over. 


1936 and 1937, 


Knit-goods industry 





statistics, 


1936 and 1937, 


Labor and industrial conditions: 


Pecan-shelling industry, San Antonio, investigation by 1 


s 


R 


by department, 


extent 


Feb 


~ 


Monthly rates, October 1938 to March 1939 . 
Feb. 421; Mar. 700; Apr. 941; May 1182; June 14 


Wage 


Agenda for June 1939 Conference, summary 
Law of September 14, 1938, provisions 


105 plants; compared with all-manufacturing rates 





Labor turn-over, monthly rates, October 1938 to March 1939 
421; Mar 700; 


Apr. 941; May 


and Hour Division 


Senate inquiry on ‘“‘violations of free speech and rights of labor,’’ summary 
(See also Industrial relations; Working conditions.) 


“Labor book” system. 


for 
Labor COSLS 


Labor departments, State 


(text) 
Labor displacement 


Instruments, 
Labor Legislation, Fifth National Conference on Washington, Nov. 14-16, 


Soviet Union (U. 8 


National 


Ss. 


Conference 


on 


Labor 


Legislation, 


R ), decree ol Ly cember 21, 


industrial, effect of increased use of 


1 


LYSS, | 


LYS, 


inquiry on 


Strikes and lock-outs prohibited during life of collec- 


district 


1132-8; 


») 


em- 


organiza- 


Administrator of Fair 


Eligibility requirements modified by 


resulting disability, and 


roviding 


Building construction (small house), by class of work and description of house 
resolution 


L938, proceedings. 


Feb 


May 


Ap 


Apr 


Page 


r. 352 


R40) 


Fel 


June | 
May l 
May Il 
Jan 
June 13 
June 
Mar 
May 11 
May 
Ma 


Apr 
Mar 


Mar. 4 


RIG 


335-¢ 


063 


10 





. 
() 


141-—s; 


534-47 


44 


i) 


1338-Y 


( 


30) 


; 


r. 497 


4197 


3 


h 
) 


SOS 


June 1282-6 


Jan 


May 


Apr 


Feb 


17 


1050-2 


S41 


60 


) 


4 


368-9 


Apr 818-20 


Ma 


Apr 
Apr 
Apr 

324 


Apr 


Ja 


Feb 


Ja 


RO 


Mar 
May 


M 


1089 


vy 1013 


SOS 


807 


SOS 


», OL 


814 
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1100 


n. 197; 


$21 
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549 


1062 


ar 


Pid 


{ 





197 
June 1428 
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FOS 


May 1058-60 


Jan 
Api 
Jan 


132 
SIS 


130 


20 
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Labor-management cooperation 
TVA fertilizer works at Muscle Shoals 
training 


, ratings of skill devised by unions, and in-service 


M 
(See also Employer-employee relations.) 
Labor mobility: 
Industrial aspects, results of WPA study of years April 1930 to January 1935, Michigan 
(Webb and Westefeld) An) 
(See also Labor turn-over; Migration.) 
Labor offices. Directory, Latin America, national offices, by country. AD 
Labor organizations, United States: 
A. F. of L. and C. I. O. controversies, court decisions concerning. (See Decisions of 
courts.) 
Barbers, unionization, by city, and general provisions of agreements, 1938 Jur 
Growth, accomplishments, and membership, years 1937 and 1938 (Peterson) Mar. 49 
Rival movements and efforts toward reunion, 1937-38 (Peterson) M 
Rubber industry, growth, and negotiation of collective agreements, to 1939 lu 
Labor organizations, foreign countries 
Canada. Death, sickness, and strike benefits paid, 1937, by 6 organizations \ 
Membership statistics, by industry and organization, close of 1937 Ap 
Rumania. Corporations of salaried and wage-earning employees and craftsmen author 
ized by decree October 11, 1938, features of \ 
Labor Relations Board, National. (See National Labor Relations Board. 
Labor requirements: 
Building construction. Eight small dwellings, man-hours, by occupation Ma 
Schools, man-hours per million dollars of contracts, on and off site, 1935-38 Ju 
Electrical products. Manufacture and distribution, by item (Topkis) Mar 
Road construction (Federal projects). Pay rolls and man-hours worked, per million 
dollars of contracts awarded, July 1935 to August 1937 Ap 
Labor turn-over: 
\utomotive parts and equipment industry, 1936-37. 175 plants, comparison with all 
manufacturing rates Jar 
Iron and steel industry, 1936 and 1937. 105 plants, compared with all-manufacturing 
rates , FY 
Manufacturing industries. Monthly rates, October 1938 to March 1939 Jar 


Feb. 418-21; Mar. 697-700; Apr. 938-41; May 1179-82: June 
Laws and legislation, United States, Federal and general 


** Anti-kick-back’”’ law, June 13, 1934, and court decisions concerning May 
Barbers, licensing or registration of, fees and training requirements, by State Jun 
Construction work, Government, prevailing-wage and ‘‘anti-kick-back’’ legislation May 
Cooperatives ruled subject to Fair Labor Standards Act provisions M 
8-hour day for certain U. S. employees, and laborers and mechanics on U.S. projects and 

contracts, summary of provisions since 1830 iii Apr. 4 
Employee elections, labor-relations acts of Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, 

Utah, Wisconsin, to July 1, 1938____-_- ‘ Feb 
Fair Labor Standards Act, 1938, interpretations and regulations under Jan 
Housing Administration, Federal, loan terms liberalized, 1938 . la 
Industrial relations, Fair Labor Standards Act and Merchant Marine Act, effect of Mat 
Labor-relations acts, State (Utah, Wisconsin, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, New York), 

March to July 1937, provisions 5 Feb. 309 
Minimum wage, State orders adopted or made mandatory in 1938 Feb. 293 
Political coercion in relief prohibited (Pub. Res. No. 1, approved Feb. 4, 1939) Mar 
Relief. Appropriation for, joint resolution supplementing Emergency Relief Appropri- 

ation Act of 1938 ’ , Mar. 622 

—- Political coercion prohibited (Pub. Res. No. 1, approved Feb. 4, 1939) _. Mar 
Teachers’ tenure. Summary of States having statutes, and areas and types of employees 

covered Apr. 88 
Workmen’s compensation. Medical-aid provisions (Dawson Jan 
—— State laws to apply to work on Federal property within State boundaries (1936, 

Public No. 814) Jun 
Work relief. Citizenship affidavits required of recipients (Pub. Res. No. 1, approved 

Feb. 4, 1939) - - fond : Mar. 62: 
—— Prohibited for aliens (Pub. Res. No. 1, approved Feb. 4, 1939) : Mar 
—— Right to forfeited by persons refusing private employment (Pub. Res. No. 1, ap- 

proved Feb. 1, 1939) _- aE ane jus Mar 

Laws and legislation, United States, by States: 
Alabama. Workmen’s compensation, numerical exemption sedan : June 1272 
Arizona. Minimum-wage order, 1938_._______- bios SE pee ee Feb. 29 


Arkansas. Workmen’s compensation act, 1939, provisions of tk ; May 110! 
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raws and legislat!on, United States, by States 


California 
Colorado. 


Connecticut. 

strict of Columbia 
Workmen’s 
Minimum-wage orders, 
**Anti-kick-back”’ law, provisions 


Florida. 
[}linois. 
Maine. 


Maryland. 


INDEX 


TO 


Continued 


‘*Anti-kick-back”’ law, reference 


Workmen’s compensation, extra-hazardous employments, 


Tax for armament (1 percent) 


Minimum-wage orders, 1938 
Minimum-wage orders, 1938 
Minimum-wage orders, 1938 


on commercial transaction 


newspapers), decree-law of April 21, 1939 
- Tax on all revenue including wages (2 percent) law of November 1938 


— Union-organization matters, decree-law of November 12, 1938 
—— Vacations with pay, decree-law, November 12, 1938 
—— Workers called for military service to retain rights to jobs, decree-law of April 21, 1939 


VOLUME 4 


compensation, numerical exemption 
1938 


~ 


provisions 


1495 


Page 

May 1104 (footnote 
Feb. 297-8 

Feb 

Feb 

June 1272 

Feb. 299-300 

May 1104 

June 1271 


nw 
295 


298-9 


Massachusetts. Labor-relations act, 1937; operation to June 30, 1938 Feb. 309-15, 316-17 
Minimum-wage orders, 1938 Feb. 300 
Minnesota. Minimum-wage orders, 1938 Feb. 301-2 
New Hampshire. Minimum-wage orders, 1938 Feb. 302-3 
New Jersey. ‘‘Anti-kick-back’’ law, provisions May 1104 
New York. ‘‘Anti-kick-back’’ law, provisions May 1104 
Labor-relations act, 1937; operation to June 30, 1938 Feb. 309-15. 318-21 
Minimum-wage orders, 1938 Feb. 303 
Workmen’s cémpensation. Hazardous employment not defined: provision for 
classification; numerical exemption June 1271. 1272-3 
North Carolina. Workmen’s compensation, numerical exemption June 1272 
North Dakota Workmen's compensation, hazardous employment iclusive definition 
provided June 1272 
Oklahoma. Minimum-wage orders, 1938 Feb. 304-7 
Workmen’s compensation, numerical exemption June 1272 
Oregon Antipicketing legislation 1938, including te, Jan. 133-4 
Minimum-wage orders, 1938 Feb. 307 
Pennsyivania. ‘‘Anti-kick-back”’ legislation, extent May 1104 
Labor-relations act, 1937, operation to July 1, 1938 e Feb. 309-15, 31¢ 
- Minimum-wage order, 1938 Feb.307 
Rhode Island Minimum-we¢e order, 1938 Feb. 308 
Utah Labor-relations act, 1937; operation to July 1, 1938 Feb. 309-1 S1¢ 
Minimum-wage law upheld by State supreme court Feb. 353 
Washington. ‘‘Anti-kick-back’’ laws, provisions Mav 1104 
Minimum-wagze order, December 7, 1937 Feb. 308 
Workmen’s compensation, 1937 edition, reference to vearl issification and rate 
manua! June 1272 
Wisconsin Lahor-relations act, 1937: operation first 14 mont Feb. 309-1 317 
Workmen’s compensation, numerical exemption June 1272 
Wyoming. Workmen’s compensation, extra-hazardous employme! lack of clear cut 
standard June 1271 
Laws and legislation, foreign countries 
Argentina Discharge of worker account of marriage prohibited, act of October 7, 1938 Mar. 623 
Family allowances, municipal employees (Buenos Ait order of December 23, 1937 Mav 1039 
Australia (New South Wales Family allowances, laws 1927, 1932, 1934, 1937 May 1042-3 
Belgium. Family allowances, acts of 1921, 1930, and 1937, provisions May 1020-31 
Training for unemployed worker lecree January 16, 1938 June 1317 
Vacations with pay, act of July 8, 1936, extended by law of August 20, 1938 Jan. 93 
Canada. Workmen’s compensation, medical-aid provision Jan. 25-f, 40-1, 42-3 
Chile. Family allowances, act of 1937, and decrees of 1937 and 1938 May 1031-2 
France. Conciliation and arbitration, decree-law, November 12, 1938 Jan. 138 
Conciliation and arbitration, law of March 4, 1938, application in 1938 June 1416 
Economic rehabilitation, Daladier-Reynaud laws of November 12, 1938 Jan 7-9 
— Family allowances, acts of 1917, 1932, and 1938 May 1026-7, 1028, 1032-3,1040 
Family allowances and bonuses, decree law of November 12, 1938 Jan. 138 
Hiring and discharge practices of employers regulated, decree-lav April 21, 1939. June 1369-70 
Housing laws, 1938, provisions Jan. 96-9 
Occupational classification of unemployed, decree law of November 12, 1938 Jan. 138 
- Overtime pay, decree-law, November 12, 1938 Jan. 13 
—— Railroads, new conditions of work, decree-law, November 12, 1938 Jan. 138 


(excepting bread, milk, and 


June 1369 
June 1369 
Jan, 138 
Jan. 137 
June 1369 


—— Workweek increased from 5 to 6 days, decree laws, November 12, 1938, and March 20, 
and April 21, 1939 


Jan.137-9; 


—— Workweek, length of, various laws, June 21, 1936, to April 21, 1939, résumé 


Mar 


662-4: June 1369-70 


June 1369-70 
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Laws and legislation, foreign countries 
Germany. Family 


Continued. 
allowances, endowment 
and decree of March 30, 1938, relating to Austria 


by State, ordinance September 15, 1935 


Prisoners, all classes, forced labor instituted by decree of May 1938 


Fe 

Great Britain. Coal Act, 1938, provisions j 

Health insurance, 1924 to 1937 J 
Housing (Financial Provisions) Act, 1938, provisions | 
Special Areas (Development and Improvement) laws of 1934 and 1937, provisions M 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland. Hours of young persons, laws of 1938 MI 

India (British Employment of Children Act, 1938 \ 

Italy Laws of 1934, 1936, 1937, provisions M 

Latin America. Woman workers, protective labor legislation, by country (17 M 

Latvia. Family allowances, act of May 1, 1937, provisions M 

Luxemburg. Family allowances, law of April 30, 1937 \ 

Mexico, Labor code of August 1931, amended October 1933, operation of Ke 

New Zealand. Accident insurance, law of September 14, 1938, provisions F 

—— Family allowances, act of September 14, 1938, provisions Ket 

— Family allowances, act of 1926 (repealed by Social Se urity Act of 1938 M 

—— Invalidity benefits, law of September 14, 1938, provisions Feb 

_ Maori War veterans’ benefits, law of September 14, 1938 Fe 

- Maternity benefits, law of September 14, 1938, provisions Fet 

Miners’ benefits, act of September 14, 1938, provisions Fel 
Old-age and superannuation benefits, law of September 14, 1938 Fel 
Sickness benefits, medical, hospital and pharmaceutical service, law of September 

14, 1938, provisions Feb. 32 
Social-Insurance Act of September 14, 1938, coverage and provisions Fe 
Unemployment benefits, law of September 14, 1938, provisions } 
Widows’ and orphanggbenefits, act of September 14, 1938, provisions Fe 

Norway Unemployment insurance, compulsory system, law of June 24, 1938, pro- 

visions 

Rumania. Corporations of salaried and wage-earning employees and craftsmen, forma 

tion of, decree of October 11, 1938 A] 
Soviet Union (U.S. 8S. R Disability benefits, decree of December 29, 1938, modifying 
eligibility requirements Ay 
Incentives to efficiency in work (labor-book system and medals), decrees of Decem- 
ber 1938 Mat 
Social insurance, eligibility requirements and benefits, modifications made by 
decree of December 29, 1938 M 
Wage increase, decree of January 27, 1939 May 
Working conditions, decree of December 29, 1938 M 
Spain. Family-allowance system, law establishing, published July 19, 1938, provisions May 
Venezuela. Profit sharing, decree of December 17, 1938, based upon Labor Act of July 
16, 1936 Ml 
Lay-off: 
Employees (wholesale shoe) covered by terms of collective contract. (U.S. Concilia- 
tion Service award Apr 
Manufacturing firm. Workers’ attitudes concerning policies (Maclaurin Jar 
Leaflets and circulars. Ordinances requiring licenses for, or preventing, distribution on 
streets, constitutional status Apl 
Learners. Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, interpretations and regulations under Jan 
Licensing. (See Examination and licensing.) 
Lima Declaration of Women’s Rights. Adopted by Eighth International Conference of 
American States, Lima, Peru, 1938, summary Ma 
Living standard 
Dependence upon aggregate annual income, recognition of and studies concerning. Mar. 525-f 
Factory workers (1,665 in 16 cities) distribution by spending habits Jan 
Farm families, effects of rural electrification Apr 
Indian- Mexican village (Tortugas, N. Mex.), U.S. Farm Security Administration study, 

1935 Jar 
Loans. Wage-loan plan, General Motors, established January 1, 1939 Jan 
Lock-outs. (See wnder Industrial disputes.) 

Longshoremen. Refusal to go through picket line of ship clerks and checkers upheld by 
arbitrator for port of San Francisco Apr 
Lost time. France. Method of making up, decree Dece:nber 31, 1938, amending decree 
May 24, 1938 Ma 


Lumber industry (sawmills). 
1939 


Labor turn-over, monthly rates, October 1938 to March 


197; Feb. 421 


Jan 


Mar. 700; Apr. 941; May 1182; Jane | 
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Page 
Machine-tools industry Labor turn-over, monthly rates. December 1938 to March 1939 Mar. 700; 
Apr. 941; May 1182; June 1428 
rement and labor. Trends in employers’ conferences and in employer-employee rela- 
ships. year 1938 Mar. 501-5 
ial cost 
Building construction. Schools, per million dollars of contracts, 1935-38 June 1300-1 
suilding constructior Small house), by class of work and description of house May 1058-60 
1ity insurance and benefits New Zealand Law of September 14, 1938, provisions Feb. 328-9 
wnization 
Root and shoe industry, since 1851 Effect on productivity of labor Feb. 271-92 
itton growing. Changes resulting trom, and changes in labor requirements Jan. 61-3 
reat Britain Mining, coal, increase in, and equipment in use, 1913, 1920, and 1928-37 May 1069-70 
Vheat farmir Effect upon demand for labor June 1254 
ition Board, National. Work of, in 193 Mar. 500 


Feb. 348-9 
‘al medical 
Mar. 592-5 
Feb. 328-9 
Jan. 25-46 
Jan. 24-8 


June 1368 
Apr. 807 


Mav 1073 


June 1253, 


Feb. 369-70 


Mar. 661-2 
June 1364-6 


Mar. 659-61 
May 1145 


Feb. 205-6 


Feb. 
woman 
worker 0 1 W ' ul 1] Feb. 373-4 
Mexico it ind 9, by Stat Stric Feb. 397-8 
Minne omen’s rates, blanket ord ialleng ee Feb. 295 
appeal to State supreme 
Feb. 295 
Feb. 293-308 
id account inadequate hear 
ing provided 7 . Feb. 295, 353 
(See also unde 
Mining, 
Gre: its echanizatio se , and equipment in use, 1913, 1920, and 
1928-37 ay 1069-70 
Nationalization of rights by Coal Act, 1938 Jan. 135-6 


Mobility of labor. Relief policies (State) as cause, Michigan census and study, 1935 (Webb 

and Westefeld , * Jan, 16-24 
Mortgage insurance, Federal. (See under Housing.) 
Moving of plant. Prohibited during life of collective agreement (gas. coke and chemical 


workers Apr. 830 
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Name of firm, change of 
Collective agreement still effective after change, until expiration (1 
Service award) 
(See also Corporate successor to employer) 
National Economic Committee, Temporary (U.S. Government First session, December 
1, 1938, and summary of hearings (Martin 
National economy. (See under Economic conditions 
National Labor Relations Board (U. 8. Government 
Court decisions affecting (See under Dec 


S. Conciliation 


Slons oi court 
Functions, and activities in 1938 
Opposition to agency and to act under which created 
Orders of, court decisions on enforcement. (Se¢ 
National Occupational Information and Guidance Service (U. S. Government, Office of 
Education). Establishment, composition of s 
Negro workers. CCC, personnel, character of 


Decisions of courts 
tall, and functior 


Negroes: 
Educational opportunities. State (Missouri) university required to admit Negro pet 
tioner to law school 


- Student aid provided by NYA, 1938-39 


Problems of the Negro and Negro youth. Second National Conference on, January 193 
proceedings summarized 
Vocational education and guidance for. Summary of recommendations made, after 


survey of conditions, by U. 8. Office of Education 
Nurseries and kindergartens. Soviet Union (U. 8. 8. R.), Savings from modification of 
invalidity-pension eligibility requirements, to be used for 
Nutrition. City workers, value of diet used, expenditures for food, and estimated cost of ade 
quate diet 
Occupational distribution. Registrants, U.S. Employ: 
inventory), by sex- - 
Occupational Information and Guidance Service, National (U. 8. Government Establish 
ment, composition of staff, and functions 
Old-age assistance: 
Social Security, Federal and State. Initial grants, | 
grants by State, 1937-38 
—— Statistics, 1936-37 and 1937-38 
Old-age insurance. Social Security, Federal and State, statistics to June 
Old-age pensions and retirement 
Canada. Statistics, by province, year ended March 31 
statistics by year, 1909-37 
Employment of older workers not prejudicial to success of company’s plans 
New Zealand. Law of September 14, 1938, provisions 
Railroads. Annuity and pension payments, 1938 (under Retirement Act) 
Social Security (Federal and State programs). (See wnder Old-age assistance and Old-age 
insurance. 
Older workers: 


y amount and State, and median 


30, 1938 


, 1938; Government annuity plan, 


Accident experience in connection with employment policies, two New England plants 
Belgium. Unemployment census, March 1936, findings of 
Discrimination against, causes for. ILO résumé of = 
Employment problems of. Committee appointed by Secretary of Labor, summary of 
a . ; a iia 
Germany. Unemployment among, status in 1926, 1933, and 1936 
Great Britain. Unemployment among, increase, 1927-38 
Influence of age on employment opportunities (Palmer and Brownell) 
Problem in United States and Europe, ILO résumé, 1938 
Self-help cooperatives for ts 
Seniority policies in lay-offs, study of workers’ attitudes in manufacturing firm 
Switzerland. Unemployment problem 
United States. ILO résumé of problem, 1938 
Overtime: 
Bakeries. Union scales, agreement provisions as of July 1, 1938 
France: Payment schedule, decree-law, November 12, 1938 
Gas, coke, and chemical workers, collective-agreement provisions 
Motortruck drivers. Rates, as of June 1, 1938 
Pay. Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, interpretations and regulations under 
Street-railway employees, union. Agreement provisions, as of June 1, 1938 
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Page 
paper and pulp industry. Labor turn-over, monthly rates, January to March 1939- -- Apr. 941 
May 1182; June 1428 
industry. Characteristics and locations, ‘‘seeding’’ and ‘‘paper-shell’’ nuts Mar. 549-51 
um-refining industry. Labor turn-over, monthly rates, October 1938 to March 1939 Jan. 197; 
Feb. 421; Mar. 700; Apr. 941; May 1182; June 1428 
ing: 
urt decisions affecting. (See Decisions of courts. 
\feat market run by proprietor alone. Granting of injunction upheld by Tennessee 
Supreme Court 
Oregon law against, 1938, résumé and text Ae 
See also under Industrial disputes; Decisions of courts 
al coercion. Use of in relief administration prohibited (Pub. Re 
Fe 1, 1930) 
Retail: Wholesale See inverted titles 
nting and publishing industry, book and job, and newspay Labor turn-o . 
es. October 1938 to March 1939 Jan. 7: 121: Mar 700: Apr. 941: 


} 


labor, foreign countries . 

lermany Forced labor under decree of May 

treat Britain. Number and proportion of inmates productively emp 
tion by type of work, fiscal years 1935-36 to 1037-38 

luetivity of labor 

Reet-sugar industry Increase 1917 1935, and resultant decrease 

Boot and shoe industry Increase resulting from mechanization 


factors (Stern - 


tuilding construction. Fight small dwellings, man-hours and pay 


occu pation 
‘otton growing. Increase ible through mechanization, and if furtl 
displaceme if 
rushed-stone industr 
Electrical product Manufacture and distribution, mar 
Instruments, industria Effects of increased use of 
Mining (metal) industry Changes resulting from progressive deplet 
‘ider worker General ¢ 
Road construction ( Federal projects Man-hours worked per millior 
warded, July 1935 to August 1937 
Profit sharin Venezuela. Compulsory tem for industrial and commercial, and certain 
ge agricultural, cattle-raising, and fishing enterprises, under decree of December 1938 
Ss. Government) contracts for equipment and material furnished Minimun 
ns Sec Minimum wage 
»wer of the dollar W here the consume food dollar oes, proportior 
l.azo and Bletz 
Radio and phonograp! ] \ abor turn-over, monthly rates, October 1438 to 
1939 Jan. 197;Feb. 421; Mar. 700; Apr 
ui Retirement oar overnment Annuity and pension payment 
nonth, July 1937 to 
Railroads 
Accident experience, by ty} 
Annuity and pension payments, 1938, under legi 
Sickness and nonindustrial accidents, di 
benefit associations 
Rayon and allied products industry Labor turn-over, monthly rates, October 
March 1939 Jan. 197; Feb. 421; Mar. 700, Apr. 04 
Rehabilitation \edical aid, workmen’s compensation, as affecting: need for coordi 


‘ 
t Services 


Milwaukee County Analysis of 1,634 cases, summary 

Mobility of labor in connection with. Michigan census and study, 1935 

New Zealand Law of September 11, 1938, emergency-benefit provisions 

Work and direct, to June 30, 1939 Appropriation February 4, 1939, supplementing 
amount provided by Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 1938 

Work (provided by U. 8. Government). Right to forfeited by refusal to accept pri‘ 
employment 

Youth, rural. Trend in 1935 (WPA study 

Rents: 
International comparison. Sixty-two cities, frorn [LO studies, 193+ 
Urban howsine. Findings in WPA study of 203 cities 
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Resources. Ores, nonferrous, progressive depletion, 
and changes in labor productivity 
Retail prices: 


Clothing (made up). 


and resulting development of techniques 


Cotton-textile furnishings, and yard goods, 32 specified cities, 1938 





J , 
Coal, anthracite and bituminous. Average rates, March 1939, and March and December 
1938 = ' 
Electricity, changes in residential rates. December 15, 1937, to December 15, 1938 | 
—— September 15, 1938, to December 15, 1938, and March 1939 Feb. 468-70: M 
Foods. Indexes, by commodity group, 51 large cities combined, November 1938 to April 
1939, and comparison with earlier years Jal 


Feb. 463-4; Mar. 741-4; Apr. 958-61; May 1195-8: J 


—— Individual commodities and groups, 51 large cities combined, and indexes by region 


and city, November 1938 to April 1939_ __- Tq 


Feb. 465-7; Mar. 745-7; Apr. 961 
—— Purchaser’s dollar for, proportion of expenditure going to specified agencies (Lazo 
and Bletz) 


4; May 1199-1201; Jur 


Mf 
Gas, changes in residential rates. December 1937 to December 1938 
—— September 1938 to December 1938 and to March 1939 Feb. 471-5; M 
Puerto Rico. Food items (41), 1937-38 : lu 
Textiles, cotton. Furnishing and yard goods, 32 specified cities, 1938 rf 
Roads (highways). Federal projects, labor and material costs, by type of construction, July 
1935 to August 1937 Sa aes 
Rubber boots and shoes. Labor turn-over, monthly rates, December 1938 to March 1939 
Apr. 941; May 1182 
Rubber industry. Collective agreements, coverage, and negotiations required (73 locals) Fut 


Rubber-tire industry. Labor turn-cver, monthly rates, October 1938 to March 1939 


Feb. 421; Mar. 700; Apr. 941; May 1182; 


Rural Electrification Administration (U. S. Government 

Farm living standards, effect upon, 1935-38 

Loans, miles of line, customers to be served, and type of borrower, up to June 30, 1938, 
by State 







Safety: 
National Council, statistics from annual meeting October 1938 
(See also Accident prevention.) 


Safety Council, Federal Interdepartmental (U. 8. Government Establishment by Execu- 


tive Order, composition, and objectives . , suis Jt 


Sawmills. 
Self-help: 


(See under Lumber industry.) 


Colleges for students without funds, character and aims of 
Cooperatives. 


For older workers, summary of study (Univ. of Calif.) _- , May 


— For unemployed, Federal aid by WPA provided for by 1938 legislation Jar 
Future of, discussed (Univ. of Calif. study Ma 
Seniority: 
First consideration in making lay-offs, study of workers’ attitudes in manufacturing firm J 
Gas, Coke, and Chemical Workers, collective-agreement provisions Ap 
Sharing work. Collective-agreement provisions for (Gas, Coke, and Chemical Workers 
Sickness benefits. Gas, Coke, and Chemical Workers, collective-agreement provisions 
Sickness statistics. Railroads, daily percentage disabled and average duration of disability, 
by age group, 1930-34 Jan 
Sit-down strike. (See wnder Industrial disputes.) 
Slaughtering and meat packing. Labor turn-over, monthly rates, October 1938 to March 
Re | ....-------..Jan. 197; Feb. 421; Mar. 700; Apr. 941; May 1182; Ju 
Slum clearance. (See Housing. ) 
Social insurance: 


France. Benefit expenditures by kind of benefit, to agricultural and nonagricultural 
wermere, Sameers 2. BOGS 66 Biers BE, WONG nnn. ccc ccc ccc cecc ccc cdscccccccscsce 
—— Contributions paid to fund, by year, July 1, 1930, to December 31, 1936. 
—— Disbursements, by type of benefit, by year 1930-36__. 
New Zealand. Law of September 14, 1938, general coverage - - - 
Social security: 
Federal Board, U. 8. Government, work of, 1937-38, summary 
(See also Blind persons, aid to; Children, dependent, aid to; Old-age assistance; Old- 
age insurance; and Unemployment insurance (compensation).) 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus. Labor turn-over, monthly rates, October 1938 to 
March 1939. 
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justry: 
itracts, U. 8. Government, minimum-wage determination, effective March 1, 1939 
inction against wage determination under Public Contracts Act, March 27, 1939 
zreet-railway employees. Union agreements, analysis of provisions on employment, hours, 
me, vacations, etc., as of June 1, 1938 
reaking. U.S. Senate inquiry, report of, summary 
(See under Industria] disputes.) 
t aid: 
Negro youth, grants to, and characteristics of applicants 
ith Administration, National (U. S. Government), 1938-39 








fax. France. Laws, November 1938 and April 1939, provision 
ym. Federal employee’s salary subject to State (New York) income tax (U. S. Sup. 
lecision) etibignn 
ibindustry. France. Regulations, general, including hours, provided by decree, 1938 
er tenure. Summary of State legislative provisions 
gas. Use in industrial disputes, ’. 8. Senate inquiry, summary 
logical changes 
justrial instruments, results of development of 
fining (metal) industry, account of depleted resources and lower grade of ore-effect 
ipon employment 
ce also Mechanization 
essee Valley Authority (U. 8. Government): 
operative associations distributing electricity and other services in aré 
Working conditions of employees, year ended June 30, 1938 
tile industry Definition issued by industry committee appointed under Fair Labor 
ndards Act . 
clocks. Reference to in Administrator's interpretation of Fair Labor Standards Act 
‘co industry 
igars and cigarettes. Labor turn-over, monthly rates, October 1938 to March 1939 
Feb. 420; Mar. 699; Apr. 940; May | 
Wage determination under Public Contracts Act (Walsh-Healey), May 2, 1939 
unions. (See Labor organizations.) 
ng for employees. In-service plans of TVA, apprenticeship and other training... -_. 
ravel time. Rules under Administrator's interpretation of Fair Labor Standards Act 
ruck drivers. Hours (in specified transportation), statute regulating upheld by U. § 


ipreme Court. 


(inemployment, United States 

Hired farm workers. Underemployment of, shown by 1930 census 

Inventory (sample U. 8. Employment Service registrants, August 1938, analysis of 
characteristics 

Milwaukee County. Analysis of 1,634 cases, summary 

Older workers. Extent of problem in United States and Europe, ILO preliminary 
report, 1938 

Youth, rural. WPA study of situation and prospects, summary 

nemployment, foreign countries: 

Belgium. Youth, census returns, 1937, and causes for condition 

Canada. Statistics by year, 1921 to 1938 

Great Britain. Distressed (“‘special’’) areas, compulsory location of industries in, urge 


150] 


Page 


Mar. 659-61 
May 1145-6 


Feb. 379-81 
May 1063-5 


Mar 


June 1 


June 1310-2 
June } é 


/ 
) 







4 





u 


May 1106-7 
Mar. 664 
Apr. 887-8 
May 1067 


Apr. 948 
Apr KOO 
Feb. 257 


Mar 


June 131 


§ 







Mar. 554 


218 


a) 


by Labor Party in Parliament, 1938 Mar 
(London region Juveniles, duration, as shown by employment-exchange register 

October 1938 June 1 
Statistics, by vear, 1932-38, by month, November 1937 to March 1939 or month shown: 

Australia to December 1938; Austria to December 1938; Belgium to January 1939; 

Canada to January 1939; Czechoslovakia to August 1938; Danzig, Free City of, to 

February 1939; Denmark; Estonia; Finland; France; Germany to February 1939; 

Great Britain; Great Britain and Northern Ireland; Hungary to January 1939; Ireland 

(Free State); Japan to June 1938; Latvia to February 1939; Netherlands; New Zealand 

to January 1939; Norway; Poland: Rumania to November 1938; Sweden to Februauy 

1939; Switzerland to February 1939; Yugoslavia to February 1939 Feb. 454-7; May 1225 

Unemployment insurance (compensation), United States: 

Arkansas Act held constitutional by State supreme court June 
Dismissal-compensation schedules (one department store) to complement New York 

State law ___-_- ‘ a = a= : Mar 
Employee leaving service account of health ineligible (decision Sup. Ct. of Pa ae Mar 


? 
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Unemployment insurance (compensation), United States—Continued. 
Leaving service with employer's assent a few days prior to discharge date, not construable 


as ‘‘voluntarily leaving work’’ (decision of Sup. Ct. of Pa.) I 






Life-insnrance avents not covered by statute (Conn. Sup. Ct. decision : 
Pennsylvania 





‘*Voluntarily leaving’’ as used in statute, defined (Sup. Ct. of Pa.). \ 
Railroad employees, Railroad Retirement Board to ad 





ninister 
Social Security, Federa! and State, statistics to June 30, 1938 






Unemployment insurance, foreign countries: 
Norway. Compulsory system, provisions of law (June 24, 1938) establishing 
New Zealand 


Union-management cooperation See Labor-management 






Law of September 14, 1938, provisions 






cooper ition 





Vacations with pay: 
Belgium. 1936 
France 


law amended 1937; new provisions 





Spreading out or rotation of. Decree-law, November 12, 1938 







Gas, coke, and chemical workers 
Germany. 


Collective-agreement provisions ax: 
Various industries and Jocations, status, 1938, with wage schedules \ 
Motortruck drivers 


Nonmanufacturin 





Agreement provisions, as of June 1, 1938 


industries 









Creneral policies, length of period granted, and service 


requirements: and statistics hy industry group, 1937 







Street-railway emplovees, union Agreement provisions, as of June 1, 1938 





Veterans: 
New Zealand Maori War, law of September 14, 1938, provisions 
Placement, by U. S. Employment Service, November 1938 to April 1939 







Feb. 430: Mar. 706: Apr. 947; May x9 
Vital statistics: 
CCC enrollees, 1938, death rates compared with male } 


Death rates and causes, 1938 (Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. records 





Vocational education 







(Including technical education ILO agenda for June 1939 Conference Ar 
Negro youth. Resident centers for, subjects taught 


Negroes. | Ss. 







Office of Education survey, 193t, summary of recommendations _. \ 


State plans Enrollment in schools or classes 1937-38 and new developments and 







trends 
Vocational guidance 
Nerro youth, NYA services 


Negroes, program in secondary schools and colleges, advocated by U.S. Office of Educ 
tion 
Occupational Information and Guidance Service (| -. Government), establishment 


and functions 






Vocational rehabilitation hersons, nurober benefited 1920-38 


i 


Disabled 
new developments and frends 


cost, 1937-38: and 








Wage and hour administration. Under Fair Labor Standar Is Act, 1938. Analysis of oper- 
ations to end of 1938 ‘ M 






Wage and Hour Division, United States Department of Labor 
lations under Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 

Wage and hour legislation, 
lution (text 

Wagze collection 


Interpretations and revu 





State National Conference on Labor 


Legislation, 1938, reso- 






National Conference on Labor Legislation, 1938, resolution (text 





Wage payment 






Fair Labor standards Act of 1938, interpretations and reculations under Jan. 153, 155; June 
(See also *‘ Anti-kiek-back’’ legislation 
Wage policies. (iuaranteed annual wage encourazed by Fair Labor Standards Act, 1938 Ap 





Wages and hours, United States 







Agriculture. Average rates, monthly and daily, with and without board, by geographic 
division, specified dates, 1937-38 J 
Cotton picking, rates per 100 pounds, 1938 and earlier years, by State 






Agricultural workers. 1936 (WPA study NI 
Annual earnings. Data made available by Railroad Retirement Board, 1938 Fel 
Bakeries. Union members, June 1, 1938, compared with scales of May 15, 1937 Jan 





Barber shops 








Union, by city, 1938 - ; ; June 1200 

Cereal-preparationsindustry. Hourly and weekly earnings, and weekly hours, by region 

and occupational group, 1938....................-.-.-. a eer vee pieetamibaks June 
Clothing industry. Pennsylvania. Classified weekly earnings, distribution by depart- 

ment and sex; weekly earnings and hours and hourly rates of woman workers; 1937 June 13! 
—— Men’s. Pennsylvania, annual earnings, men and women, 1929 to 1936_. June 
—— Women’s and children’s. Pennsylvania, annual earnings, men and women, 1929 to 

Os a cai a ee a Te eS ‘ , June 
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rages and hours, United States—Continued Page 
College alumni (41,856), by occupation, sex, and number of years since graduation, 1936 May 1171-5 
Common labor. Entrance rates (20 industries), July 1938 Jan. 162-75 
Cooperatives, agricultural. Farmer members (stockholders) not exempted from provi 
ons of Fair Labor Standards Act June 1329-30 
Cotton picking. - Rates per 100 pounds, 1938 and earlier years, by State Jan. 193 
Dentists A verage and median net income, and distribution by net-income classes, spec 
fied years, 1929-37 : June 1407 
Average and median net income, by geographic division and specified States, 1937 June 1408 


Drugs and toilet-preparations manufacture, 1938. Hourly and weekly rates and weekly 
hours, by States Feb. 386-00 
Dry cleaning and dyeing industry, women, Ohio and Indiana. Hourly and weekly earn- 


ngs, 1934, 1935, and 1937 Feb. 371-3 
Earnings and hours of men and women compared, by industry, 1937-38 May 1003- 
Electrical-products industry Earnings in relation to Fair Labor Standards Act June 1378-80 

Hourly and weekly earnings and weekly hours, by skill, sex, industry division, and 

occupation, August 1937 June 1371-87 
Extremes in, various industriés, economic problems involved Mar. 519-25 
Factory office workers New York State, weekly rates, October 1938 Feh. 393 
Farm workers See Wages and hours: Agriculture 
Fertilizer industry. Hourly and weekly rates and weekly hours, 1938, by occupation, 

geographical district, skill, and race Mar. 666-81 
Foundry operation. Piece workers’ rate increased by American Arbitration Association 

award A pr. 83x 
Furniture manufacturing Annual earnings, 68 northern factories, 1936 Apr. 781-8 
Gas, coke, and chemical workers. Collective-agreement provisions Apr. 834-5 
Georgia. White and Negro workers, weekly rates and hours, by class of establishment 

and sex, 1938 June 1411-12 
Government policies and inquiries, 1937 and 1938 Mar. 526-30 
Hosiery (full-fashioned) industry Fair Labor Standards Act, effect of Mav 1162-4 

Hourly and weekly earnings and weekly hours, by skill, sex, region, and occup: 
tion, 1938 May 1147-71 
Learners and apprentices, hourly rates by region and sex, 1938___- May 1164-5 
Hosiery (seamless) industry Fair Labor Standards Act, effect of : June 1399-1400 
Hourly and weekly earnings, and weekly hours, by skill, sex, region, and occupation, 
1938 June 1388-1403 
Learners and apprentices, hourly rates, by region and sex, 1938 June 1400-1 
Hours of Labor Act, South Carolina, held invalid by State supreme court May 1106 
Labor, common Entrance rates (20 industries), July 1938 Jan. 162-75 
Laundry (power) industry Women, New York and Pennsylvania, hourly and weekly, 

earnings, 1933 and 1935 Feb. 373-6 
Libraries. Cities over 200,000. Minimum and maximum annual median rates, by 

occupation, 1937 and 1938 June 1410 

U. S. and Canadian cities Minimum and maximum annual rates, by occupa 

tion and size of city, November 1938 June 1411 
Macaroni industry Pennsylvania, woman workers, classified annual, weekly, and 

hourly earnings, January 1938 June 1311 
Milk condenseries, 1938. Hourly and weekly rates and weekly hours, by State Feb. 390-3 
Mining (metal) industry Idaho, Coeur d’Alene district, daily rates, by occupation, 

1938 Mav 1176-7 
Motortruck drivers. Union seales, changes May 15, 1937, to June 1, 1938 Mar. 682-8 
Municipal salaries. Washington State, 1938 Apr. 919 
Negro college graduates (Howard University). Employment, occupational, and income 

status, 1936 May 1174-5 
Osteopathic physicians. Average and median net income, and distribution by net 

income classes, specified years, 1929-37 June 1409 
- Average and median net income, by geographic division, 1937 June 1409 
Pecan shellers, San Antonio. Investigation by U.S. Wage and Hour D vision \lar. 549 
Pennsylvania. Woman workers in clothing industry and in restaurants, 1937: in maca- 

roni industry, January 1938 Jimne 1204-11 


Puerto Rico. Hourly rates and weekly hours and earnings, by sex, 1937-38. Alcoho!] 

distilleries; button factories; cigar factories; cigarette factories: coffee cultivation; coffee 

roasting; fruit canning; fruit packing; hat factories; needlework; sugarcane planting; 

sugar factories: sugar refining; tobacco cultivation; tobacco stripping Mar. 692-3 
Ranges between highest and lowest rates and longest and shortest working periods, 

given industries Mar. 519-25 
Restaurants, Pennsylvania, woman workers. Annual, weekly and hourly earnings, 1937, 
and weekly hours, 1938___. 5 Oe Z ’ .. June 1304-9 








































































Wages and hours, United States 


Wages and hours, foreign countries: 
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-Continued. 
Union seales, 1938 
Survey of 1938, trends and economic factors affecting (Bowden) 
Textile industries. Pennsylvania, annual earnings, men and women, 1929 to 1936 
Underwear industry. Connecticut, Woman workers, 1937 
— (Pennsylvania). Annual earnings, men and women, 1929 to 1936. 
Union scales. Bakery trades, June 1, 1938, compared with May 15, 1937 
—— Barber shops, by city, 1938 
— Motortruck drivers, changes May 15, 1937, to June 1, 1938 \ 
—— Street-railway employees, 1938 
Unskilled labor. 
Woman workers. 





Street-railway employees. 













(See under Wages and hours: Common labor.) 






Earnings and hours compared with those of men, 1937-38 M 
-— Pennsylvania industries, annual earnings compared with these of men, 1929 to 1936 fr 
Underwear industry, Connecticut, 1937- 
WPA. Monthly “security” rates by region and skill, and average hourly earnings by 
type of project, 1938 ] 










France. Dressmaking, weekly rates, by type of shop, t 
—— Effect of increases resulting from social laws of 1936 
—— Metal industries, minimum hourly rates fixed by collective agreements, by districts, 

branch of industry, skill, sex, 1936-38 _- Ju 
—— Mining, coal, daily rates after increases granted in 1938; days worked and total 

earnings, by year 1930-38___ , Jur 
—— (Paris and environs; cities other than Paris). Average hourly rates by occupation 

and sex, by year 1935-38 ae ; Jur 
Germany. Average hourly rates, by skill and sex, 1938. Building construction; chemi 

cals; coal mining (bituminous and lignite); metal working; paper; paper products; print- 

ing; woodworking; breweries; ceramics; clothing; confectionery; shoes; textiles—cloth, 

cotton, knitted, lace, linen, ribbon, silk, velvet, worsted spinning; State railways; 

Bets office , : ' 

~ Coal, lignite, hourly rates, April 1938 : \ 

—— Mining, coal, earnings, by type of mine, 1937 and 1938 
-—— Petroleum industry, rates per shift, underground and surface workers, by occupation \ 
—— Plate-glass industry. Hourly rates, by occupation and skill 
—— Potash industry. Hourly rates by location of workers \) 
—— Printing industry (book printing and binding; lithographic; offset; and music- 

printing and engraving). Hourly and weekly rates, 1938__.._._- ig A] 
hourly rates and actual weekly earnings, by skill, 1938... Ap 
ap manufacturing, hourly rates by skill and sex, May 1938 : \ 
—— (Bavaria, Thuringia, Saxony, Silesia). 

by skill and sex, middle of 1938 
—— (Berlin-Brandenburg district). Metal industry, hourly rates by skill Ap 
—— (Frankfort). Boot and shoeindustry, hourly rates by sex, summer of 1938 Ay 
—— (Frankfort district). Chemical industry (including mineral oil, rubber, 

thetic fiber) hourly and actual weekly rates, by skill, summer of 1938 
—— (Greater Berlin). Construction industry, hourly rates by occupation. : Al 
—— (Rhenish Westphalia). Furniture industry, hourly rates, by skill-- a \ 
—— Iron and steel industry, hourly rates by occupation and skill, 1938_. IEA oe \ 
—— (Saxony). Airplane manufacture, by skill, 1938 «4 \ 
—— Textile industry. Hourly rates and average actual weekly earnings, by industry and 

occupation, 1938 ; ited Apr 
—— (Saxony and Stuttgart district). Automobile industry. Hourly rates and average 

actual hourly earnings, by skill, June 1938 Ay 
—— (Silesia). Coal, bituminous, rates per shift, underground and surface workers Apr 
—— Hollow-glass industry, by occupation, 1938 Api 
—— Metallurgical industries, hourly rates by industry and skill, 1938 Apt 
Hungary. Average hourly earnings, certain groups, 1937 and 1938__. Jun 
Mexico. Agriculture, various products and States, 1937 and 1938. . Feb 
—— Building construction, by occupation, 1937 and 1938 Fe! 
—— Cattle raising, various districts, 1937 and 1938 Fel 
—— Logging, lumbering, and naval stores, various districts, by occupation, 1937 and 1938 
—— Manufacturing industries. By industry and occupation, specified localities, 1937 

and 1938. - ‘ a E anit . Feb. 4 

8 and 1939 ‘ 

y ere ict and occupation, daily rates, 1937 and 


yy Skill, and by years, 1936-38 




































Ceramic industry, hourly and weekly rates, 








and syn- 



































_ Petroleum industry, daily rates, by occupation, 1937 and 1938. 
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and hours, foreign countries—C ontinued Page 
Mexico. Printing and publishing, by occupation, 1937 and 1938 Feb. 416-17 
Railways, by occupation, 1937 and 1938 Feb. 413-15 
- Shipping and stevedoring, by occupation, 1937 and 1938 ‘ ; Feb. 417 
Street railways, by occupation, 1937 and 1938 A eee “ ' Feb. 415 
etherland Indies (Java Sugar industry, regular and seasonal workers, by occupa- 
tion, and year 1935-37 ‘ ; ; June 1423 
(Sumatra, Fast Coast Agriculture, daily rates (including payment in kind), by 
ex, and year 1935-37 June 1424 
Tobacco industry, average monthly rates by year 1935-37 June 1424 
viet Union (U. 8.8. R.). Mining (coal) industry, increase by decree of January 27, 
1939, and new and old schedules ' a ’ . May! 
Yugoslavia. Daily rates, 1935 and 1937. Mining; petroleurn production; forestry; lum- 
bering; sugar production; starch and corn-sirup industry; yeast industry; acetic-acid 
industry; milling; brewing: textile industry; footwear industry; printing: metallu: 
gical industry; building trades; cement industry; brick and tile industry; glass indus- 
try; acriculture: railway transportation Mar. 694-4 
es, deductions from. Germany. ‘‘Legal’’-tax and insurance payments, percentage of 
ss earnings, by industry A pr. 920-1 
ting time. Employees subject to call, rules under Administrator's interpretation of 
sir Labor Standards Act : June 1367 
fare offices. Directory, Latin America, National offices, by country A pr. 988-90 
lesale prices. Indexes, monthly and weekly changes, November 1938 to April 1939 and 
arly changes by classes of commodities from 1926 Jan. 222-4; 
Feb. 477-80; Mar. 748-52; Apr. 965-9; May 1204-8: June 1450-4 
lows’ and orphans’ pensions. New Zealand. Law of September 14, 1938 =f Feb. 324, 327 
man workers: 
Annual earnings, Pennsylvania industries, compared with earninys of men, 1929 to 1936. June 1302-4 
Earnings and hours compared with those of men, by industry, 1937-38 May 1003-6 
Latin-American countrie Labor legis!ation, protective, by country (17) May 1071-2 
Sweden. Married, right to work and other rights advocated by Government com- 
mittee : ae Apr. 845 
See also under Wages and hours.) 
man’s rights. Kiehth International Conference of American States, Lima, Peru, 
declaration adopted : May 107 
len and worsted good Labor turn-over, monthly rates, October 1938 to March 1939 Jan. 197; 
Feb. 421; Mar. 700; Apr. 941; May 1182; June 1428 
rk sharing. Manufacturing firm, workers’ attitudes concerning (Maclaurin Jan, 47-0 
rkers called for military service. France Right to former positions guaranteed, decree- 
iw, April 21, 1939 June 1369 
rking conditior 
Barber shops, union, 1938 June 1287-99 
Tennessee Valley Authority employees, year ended June 30, 1938, summary ; Mar. 551-3 
orkmen’s compensatio! 
Arkansas act, 1939, provisions of 
Coal mining. Pennsylvania. Difficulty in coverave account distressed condition of 
industry June 1279 
Court decisions See Decisions of courts: Workmen's compensation 
Coverage. Leyislative limitations, and administrative problems affecting (Dawsor June 1267-81 
Extra-hazardous employments. Definitions of in various State acts June 1270 2 
Legislation. Coverage limitations, and administrative problems affecting coverage 
(Dawson) . ‘ eae hee beatae ina June 1267-81 
Medical costs, problem of se ae acces , Jan. 26-8 
Medical service under State laws (Daw son). eee : : Jan. 25-46 
National Conference on Labor Legislation, 1938, resolution (te xt) as ase eal Jan. 131-2 
Numerical exemptions in various State laws... June 1272-3 
Pennsylvania act held invalid in two portions, by State supreme court ‘ . June 1336-7 
Railway and maritime employees, factors preventing enactment of Federal legislation June 1279-80 
Review of evidence by only one member of industrial commission held not sufficient (Wis. 
Sup. Ct.) “4 . June 1337 
Specified employments and occupations excluded in various States and Canadian Prov- 
inces i a mea June 1273-8 
Canada (Nova Scotia). Distressed industries, adjustment necessary in_-- , June 1278-9 
Canadian Provinces. Fund management, adjustment of rates under; extent of coverage 
of agriculture . ; June 1276-7 


Workweek. France Increased from 5 to 6 days, decree-law, Nov ember 12, 1938. ._..... Mar. 662-4 
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Youth, United States 
National Administration ( 
Negro. Beneficial effects of CC 

nities 
Student aid, work- projects, 
ities for the benefit of 
Rural. Economic condition, employment and relief status (WPA study ) 
Employment opportunities, lack of, and effect of farm mechanization 


U. S. Government). Student aid, 1938-39 
‘ work, personnel statistics, and educational opportu- 


resident-centers, vocational-guidance, and health aitiv- 


Relief status, findings of WPA study 


Youth, foreign countries: 
Belgium. Unemployment shown by 1987 census, Causes, 


training 
Great Britain (London region). 


and legislative provision for 


Unemployment, extent and duration, 1938 


f* 
/ 











NEW PUBLICATIONS 
OF THE 


BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


Family income and expenditure in Chicago, 1935-1936. Bul- 
letin No. 642, Volume 1—Family income. 


Family income and expenditure in four urban communities 
of the Pacific Northwest region, 1935-36. Bulletin No. 
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